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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—o— 


In answer to an unwarrantable and illi- 
beral attack on the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, in the Cambridge Chronicle, signed 
«« G. A. Browne, Trinity College,” we think 
it beneath us to say more t that the 
article in question was sent to us by the 


worthy Dignitary of the Church, who, asa fore. It has been s 


near relation to Dr. Clarke, was the prin- 
cipal mourner at his funeral, and at whose 
request we made use of such parts of the 
anonymous memoir as were proper to incor- 
porate with what we had previously pre- 
pared from rsonal recollection, not only 
of the late worthy and learned Dr. Clarke, 
but also of his Father and Grandfather. 
Had we copied the whole of the article, and 
known the name of the author, we should 
gladly have paid him the compliment he 
deserved. 

Weare obliged to some of our Correspond- 
ents for sending several County Newspapers. 
They have enabled us to enrich our publica- 
tion with some interesting biographical and 
miscellaneous articles, which we might other- 
wise have never seen. We shall feel grateful 
for a continuance of this favour, which we 
ask with the more confidence, as the Papers 
are of themselves of little value to the pur- 
chasers when they have once been read. 

«¢ An old Subscriber” will find the death 
of Mr. Kaye noticed in our last, p. 236. 
He is much mistaken in supposing that we 
intend to abridge the OsiTuary. On re- 
ference to our Numbers for the present year, 
he will find in Jan. Obituary 110 deaths 
noticed (independent of the long biographical 
articles) ; in February 93; in March 154. 
This increase we have made room for = 
more compressed method of printing. e 
new arrangement of placing the Deaths in 
Counties is for ease of reference, and increase 
of interest to readers in particular districts ; 
but we propose to retain the dates of the deaths 
of the parties whenever we can learn them. 

Our friend at Geneva will accept our 
thanks for his obliging recollection. We 
are glad to see him so usefully employed. 

E. I. C.’s strictures on the improvements 
in Westminster Abbey may be very just, 
and in most of them we concur; but they 
are much two indignant to be used without 
curtailment, especially as they are anonymous. 
The price of admission, in particular, should 
be settled by a higher tribunal than a pe- 
riodical publication. 

ZEguus observes, “ your Correspondent 
R. C. (p. 200), in answer to my communi- 
cation concerning the difference of profit to 
the farmer, resulting from plenty or scarcity, 
is pleased to offer a statement in confuta- 
tion, the whole basis of which is founded 
upon the presumption, that an acre may 
produce forty bushels of wheat. I beg to 


deny the premises, because such a circum- 
stance, if it ever ensued except in newly 
broken land, is far too rare to enter into 
computation. From twenty to twenty-four 
bushels per acre is a large crop, and under 
these premises my statement remains as be- 
ted, that if Go- 
vernment bought up the surplus corn and 
distilled it, the spirits would improve by 
keeping, and might be used in supplies of 
the Navy, or otherwise be disposed of. The 
. Suggestion deserves consideration : though 
direct purchase may be inexpedient.”” 

*** suggests, that the Local History 
of Calais during the time it was in the - 
session of the English, would be a work of 
considerable interest, and rich in matter. 
There is much on the subject in our old 
Law Books. 

AnTiguarius asks :— What were the ar- 
morial bearings of Sir Robert Gardiner, 
who, in Queen Elizabeth's time, was Chief 
Justice of Ireland? also, those of John 
Gardiner, Esq. who owned considerable pro- 
perty at Aldborough in Suffolk, during its 
flourishing state? His son, Dr. Gardiner, 
was Rector of Great Massingham, and was 
buried there. His grandson, Richard Gar- 
diner, Esq. (alias Dick Merryfellow) made 
himself of some notoriety by his political 
squibs relative to Norfolk elections, and 
other facetious productions. 

Purtarcnatos wishes to know the origin 
of the custom of flourishing a whip and 
purse over the head of the Clergymwan at 
Caistor in Lincolnshire, on Palm Sunday. 
—Maria has made every enquiry of 
her friends from that county, and regrets 
that the result should be so little satisfac- 
tory; all she can make out is, that it is a 
tenure by which some land is held. The 
whip is kept at Hoddon, at a farm-house in 
the occupation (it is believed) of Mr. John 
Swan. The person who has performed the 
ceremony for many years is Thomas Shaw of 
Broughton near Brigg. On the subject of 
the purse, she can procure no information 
whatever, but hopes some Correspondent 
may be able to tell a better tale, as she is 
fully sensible her’s is a very lame one, and 
can only operate as a clue to further investi- 
gation. 

A CorresronvENT inquires ‘ at what 
— the Hon. John Brereton (son of the 

illiam Lord Brereton who raised forces 
for the service of King Charles, and to 
which he, the above-mentioned J. B. was 
appointed Captain) lived at Namptwich, 
and to whom he was married? He was a 
member of one of the most ancient families 
in Cheshire, and whose lineal descendants 
are now living.” 

S. X. in our next. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
—_@— 


MEMOIR OF SIR HENRY C. ENGLEFIELD, BART. F.R.S. &c. 
WITH A PORTRAIT. 


TS late Sir Henry CuHaries 
EnGLerieLp, Bart. was so ac- 
complished and scientific a character, 
and so highly respectable in his con- 
nexions, that we consider we are only 
paying a just tribute of respect to the 
memory of departed genius, in open- 
ing the present Number with the fol- 
lowing brief sketch of himself and fa- 


mily. 

The family of Englefield derived its 
name from the village of Englefield, 
near Reading in Berkshire. The ma- 
nor of Englefield was held under the 
baronial family of Somery in 1272, 
and probably at a much earlier period, 
by the very antient family of Englefield. 

Their pedigrees represent them as 
having been settled at Englefield for 
six descents before John Englefield, 
who was of this place in the reign of 
Henry III. Roger de Englefield was 
Knight of the shire for Berks in 1307. 
His descendants frequently filled the 
same situation, and served the office of 
Sheriff. Sir Thomas, who died in 
1513, was Speaker of the House of 

mmons, and Justice of Chester; 
his son, Sir Thomas, was one of the 
Justices of the Common Pleas. Sir 
Francis, his grandson, having been 
convicted of adhering to Mary Queen 
of Scots, fled the kingdom, and was 
attainted of high treason. The manor 
of Englefield ering been thereby for- 
feited to the Crown, was granted by 

ueen Elizabeth to her secretary, Sir 
Francis Walsingham.—Francis En- 
glefield, nephew of Sir Francis above 
mentioned, was created a Baronet, 
Nov. 25, 1612, being described of 
Wootton Basset, in Wiltshire. His 
posterity occasionally resided at a 


house in the village of Englefield, 
which had been for so many genera- 
tions the abode of their ancestors. It 
was sold, in 1792, by Sir H. C. Engle- 
field, the late Baronet. 

The Englefield family retains a con- 
siderable estate in the neighbouring 
parish of Sunning; but the late Baro- 
net sold White-Knights, a house and 
manor in that parish, which had been 
a seat of his family, to the present 
Duke of Marlborough, who has since 
made the place celebrated, particularly 
by his attention to a botanical garden, 
which he laid out at an immense ex- 

nse, 

The subject of this Memoir was the 
eldest of the five children of Sir Hen 
Englefield, bart. by his second wife 
Catharine, daughter of Sir Charles 
Bucke, bart. ; she died May 30, 1805. 
He succeeded his father in the baro- 
netage, May 25, 1780;—but we re- 
gret to add, that the title is now ex- 
tinct. 

Sir Henry Englefield was an ex- 
cellent chemist, a profound anti- 
quary, an able mathematician, a fi- 
nished classic, and in fact there was 
hardly any department of literature or 
science in which he did not excel. —His 
critical taste was of the highest degree. 
It would be unjust to omit that the men- 
tal endowments which furnished such 
varied sources of refined pleasure to 
himself, were rendered equally advan- 
tageous and interesting to em, by 


the medium of a correct and easy style, 
the ornament of elegant manners, and 
above all, by innumerable instances of 
his amiable and benevolent disposition. 
He was elected Fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1778; and Fellow of the 
Society 
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Society of Antiquaries in the follow- 
ing year. Of this latter a he 
roved himself a highly useful and va- 
uable member; as his numerous con- 
tributions to the Arche@ologia* bear 
ample witness. He was many years 
one of the Vice-presidents ; and on 
the death of the late Marquis Towns- 
hend, was elected President,—a well- 
deserved but short-lived honour, his 
religious sentiments being the alleged 
barrier to his re-election, the Earl of 
Aberdeen being chosen in his room. 
After this he retired from all active 
concern in the affairs of the Society. 
He was also a Fellow of the Linnean 
Society. 

Besides various papers in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, the Archzolo- 

ia, the Transactions of the Linnean 
Society, and the periodical journals, 
he published ‘* Tables of the apparent 
places of the Comet in 1661, whose 
return is expected in 1789; witha new 
method of using the reticule rhom- 
boid,” 4to, 1788.—* Letter to the Au- 
thor of the Review of the Case of the 
Protestant Dissenters,” 8vo, 1790.— 
*«On the Determination of the Orbits 
of Comets, according to the method of 
Father Boscovich, and De la Place,”’ 
4to, 1193.—** A Walk through South- 
ampton,” with plates of its Antiqui- 
ties, 8vo, 1801.—*‘ Description of the 

rincipal Picturesque Beauties and 

eological Phenomena of the Isle of 
Wight,” 4to and folio, 1816. Pre- 
fixed to this handsome volume is a 

rtrait of Sir Henry Englefield, drawn 
} E. Scott, and engraved by Evans, 
and the werk is embellished with 50 
other plates. 

Sir Siete Englefield died at his house 
in Tylney Street, May Fair, March 
21, 1822, in his 70th year. His re- 
mains were removed from Tylney Street, 
March 28th, with great funeral pomp, 
for interment in the antient burial- 

lace of the family at Englefield. The 
North aile of the chancel was built for 
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their burial-place in 1514. The in- 
scriptions for Sir T. Englefield, the 
Speaker, Sir T. Englefield, the Jus- 
tice of the Common Pleas, and some 
others, recorded by Ashmole, have 
been removed. The Speaker’s monu- 
ment remains on the North side of the 
chancel. Sir Francis Englefield, the 
first Baronet, was buried there in 
1631; and Sir Henry, the father of 
the late Baronet, in 1780. 


Tour 1n France, 1N 1821. 
(Continued from p. 102.) 
A period when the suburbs of the 

first cities of the world evinced 
by the monumental tombs with which 
they were surrounded, the respect and 
veneration paid of old to the ashes of 
the dead, no memorial was seen, near 
Paris, to commemorate private excel- 
lence, departed worth, affection, or 
fidelity, no Siste, or ali Viator. And 
this is to be ascribed to a custom that 
— for a long period, of in- 
uming personages of importance only, 
in the several Churches of the metro- 
polis. 

In these temples of devotion, admi- 
ration beheld some grand mausoleums, 
raised by the hand of filial iety, and 
consecrated by sentiments of affection, 
esteem, and gratitude, to heroes illus- 
trious for their birth, their dignified 
characters, or their exploits and re- 
nown; or erected to the memory of 
men of genius, talent, and splendid 
acquirements. 

ommon remains were scarcely ho- 
noured, or with difficulty received the 
most humble and modest tribute ; but, 
with vulgar dust, were deposited in 
vast pits, and _— one upon the other; 
and so soon disturbed, that time was 
not afforded for their dissolution and 
natural decay. 

Cemeteries, set apart, at first, b 
piety and prudence, outside of the walls 
of Paris, began, in succeeding ages, to 
be formed in the centre of the extend- 





* In this work are the following papers by Sir H. C. oe Observations on Read- 


ing Abbey; on Antient Buildings at York; Additions to 


r. King’s Account of Lincoln 


Castle; Account of a Roman Hypocaust, discovered at Cirencester ; Description of a beau- 
tiful Drawing from a capital, from the ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey at York; Observations 
on the Font at Rothertield Grays; Account of Antiquities discovered at Bath in 1790; 
Account of a Remain of Antiquity in the Churchyard of Mildenhall, Suffolk; Account of 
an Antient Building at Southampton; Observations on the Sculptures and Inscriptions in 
Romsey Abbey Church; Observations on Mr. Smirke’s Account of some Remains of 


Gothic Architecture in Italy and Sicily. Observations on the probable con 
Demolition of London Bridge. To these may be added, his Descriptions of 


neces of the 
Cathedrals, 


in a splendid work undertaken by the Society of Antiquaries, but discontinued long before 
the series was complete. 
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ing city. From these heaps of corrup- 
tion were continually exhaled mias- 
mata of putridity, which spread around 
the neighbourhood, and impregnated 
the air with epidemic disease, punish- 
ing as it were the living. for their want 
of respect for the dead. Terrified by 
sickness, occasioned by such a scourge, 
continually on the increase, the Parlia- 
ment of Paris issued, in 1773, an ordi- 
nance to close up the cemetery of the 
Innocents, the most hideous and the 
most infectious of all. 

For a period of six hundred years, 
the privilege of many Churches had 
condemned the greater part of the ge- 
nerations of the capleal t sink into 
this common receptacle. 

Some years afterwards, a general 
order was given to close all the ceme- 
teries in the interior of Paris; but 
vanity and interested motives still con- 
tinued interments in the Churches, a 
custom more dangerous, perhaps, with- 
out due precaution, than that so evi- 
dently manifest. ' 

The Government soon found itself 
sufficiently powerful to violate, but on 
public grounds, the last asylum of the 
poor, and transport the half-decayed 
remains of mortality, to vast and deep 
vaults, where the memorial of them 
was forgotten ; and, totally to obliterate 
all recollection, the place of sepulture 
was built upon, and converted into 
a market ! 

Ten years had scarcely passed over, 
when _sacrilegeous wes | overturned, 
with barbarous fury, mausoleums of 
every kind, mutilated cenotaphs, 
opened the tombs enclosed by the 
sacred walls of Churches and Monas- 
teries—when respect no longer was 
paid to the ashes of the dead, but 
when, in one common heap, the re- 
mains of the most illustrious dead 
were confusedly thrown into the same 
deep excavation, and mingled, equally 
concealed, with the bones of the vile, 
the base, and the obscure. 

During eight years no distinction 
was made. ‘When reverence for the 
Deity, and respect for ancient customs 
began to revive, the old practice of 
burying in the Churches was about to 
be resumed ; and, together with that, 
interment in inhabited places as well 
as in the city. But the Government 
stopped, and at once proscribed the 
measure. This was done in 1804. 
To filial affection, however, and to the 
indulgence of pious sorrow for depart- 
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ed friends, the right was established of 
shewing honour to the dead, by per- 
mitting monuments to be erected to 
their memory in grounds specially set 
apart for their sepulture. 

From that moment these dolorous 
places, venerated by all ranks of people, 
assumed a different aspect ; a respectful 
decency was not all that satisfied—over 
the ashes of a friend, friendship or 
sympathy erected a tomb. In the 
cemeteries of Monceaux, Montmartre, 
of Popincourt, and Sainte Catherine, 
filial affection consecrated the remem- 
brance of a virtuous parent; con- 
jugal love expressed those feelings of 
sorrow and regret, at the loss of a 
partner, whose solicitude was tenderly 
alive to the happiness of a family— 
the mother decked with myrtle the 
modest tomb of a beloved infant cut 
down in the dawn of existence ;—hope 
immortal was inscribed on a tablet 
to the good man, and the mournful 
cypress and the symbolic yew extended 
their sombre branches over these sor- 
rowful abodes of darkness and oblivion. 

But there is a cemetery more im 
ing than any of the other places of 
sepulture about Paris. 

Louis XIV. had a mansion built 
upon a hill, which was known by the 
name of Montlouis, for the habitation 
of his confessor Pére Lachaise. 

There are few elevated spots about 
Paris whence the prospect is so exten- 
sive and diversified. From the South 
it commands a view of the capital, the 
heights of Belleville, of Montmartre, 
and Meudon. From the East the eye 
is directed towards the plains of St. 
Mandé, Vincennes, and the populous 
banks of the Marne. Almost on a 
level with the dome of St. Geneviéve 
it discovers its solitary walks and its 
numerous tombs to the traveller, as he 
enters Paris by the routes on the East, 
the South, and the West. 

It is situated at the extremity of the 
new Boulevards, and is accessible from 
different narrow streets, which lead up 
to a handsome gate-entrance: two 
pyramids, upon each of which is sculp- 
tured a a supported by 
torches emitting flame; in a circle 
hollowed out in the centre, is an hour- 
glass, embraced by two wings, signify- 
ing the rapidity of Time. To this spot, 
in its former state, Madame de Main- 
tenon, the warm patroness of the opi- 
nions, and the sincere friend of Pére 
Lachaise, frequently repaired. After 


passing 
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ing a court, the observer enters into 
a grand enclosure of eighty acres, 
which forms by its extent and beauti- 
ful situation, a striking contrast to the 
Champ du Repos, below Montmartre. 
The department of the Seine possessed 
itself of this considerable estate, for a 
place of sepulture for the inhabitants 
of the Marais, and suburb St. Antoine, 
the population of which exceeds that 
of some large provincial cities. 

In this asylum of the dead, condi- 
tion, age, and nation are united. The 
Russian lies by the side of the Spaniard, 
and the Protestant and the Jew not 
far from the Catholic. Those who 
once entertained the most opposite sen- 
timents, here mingle their common 
dust, but their former rank and station 
are designated. 

An elegant monument to the me- 
mory of Heloise and Abelard calls to 
mind their ill-fated love—the names of 
la Fontaine, Molitre, Delille, Four- 
croy, and Grétry, are inscribed on their 
tombs, and seem alone sufficient to 

tify their fame. Parmentier, Sonini, 

olney, and a multitude of other charac- 
ters who enlarged the field of science, 
instructed mankind by their writings, 
affected them by their examples, or 
their industry and resources of genius 
and talent, enriched the intellectual 
world. Here too the infidel writers of 
the age in which they lived, cease from 
dations but their name and prin- 
ciples are still in effect, and vigorously 
active in the dissemination of error. 

The grounds are laid out in windin 
walks, and the graves are decorate 
with flowers. Chaplets are hung upon 
the tomb-stones—and carefully renew- 
ed or added to on particular days. Re- 
membrance is thus indulged, and the 
return of spring enlivens the borders of 
the earthly tenement with early blos- 
soms. Immortality is thus figurativel 
pointed at, and these emblems of lite 
convey a pleasing idea of eternity. 

Here and there the solitary widow 
and the affectionate offspring, are seen 
at the foot of the grave, pouring out 
their bitter but silent complaints, and 
bending forwards over the remains of 
those now no more, supplicate of 
heaven peace to the departed soul ! 

The following epitaphs convey more 
of ‘sentiment than Christian feeling, 
but they are proofs of sincere attachment. 
*< Trop tét il nous quitta, mais dans cette 

demeure ({heure. 
Nous voudrions le rejoindre, 4 notre derniere 
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Sa veuve, chaque jour, s’achemene vers lui, 

Sa fille en son absence est dans une morne 
ennuie, [pére, 

Sen gendre le connut, il pleure un second 

Leurs enfans |'appelent en arrosant la pau- 
pitre.” 


** Picture, Saltisque levis pollebat in arte, 

Ipsa sonos meditans, meditans quoque car- 
mina diva ; 

Sub digito molli resonabat in aére chorda, 

Attonitdsque avres tam suavi voce tenebat.” 


«* Immatura peri, sed tu felicior, annos 
Vive tuos, conjux optime, vive meos!” 
The last of these, wherein the per- 

son dead is introduced, by way of pro- 

sopopeeia, speaking to the living, is 

an old and well-known epitaph, but it 

is worthy of the Augustan age, and 

has found its way to Pere Lachaise. 
(To be continued.) 


--—@—- 
Mr. Uraan, Enfield, Fel. 25. 


N addition to the remarks in p. 104, 

allow me toadd,that the first SirHugh 
Myddelton, whobrought the New-river 
water to London, bore for his arms, 
originally, Argent, on a bend Vert three 
woives’ she erased of the field; which 
he changed to, Argent, on a pile Vert 
three wolves’ heads erased of the first *, 
in memory of that undertaking. Crest: 
out of a ducal coronet, a dexter hand 
erect, proper. Allowed by Sir Henr 
St. George, knt. Richmond herald, 
and deputy and marshal to Sir Richard 
St. George, knt. Clarenceux king of 
arms, at the Visitation of London, 
1633, 1634, 1635. Motto: virtvs 
PALMA. 

It may not be improper to admit a 
short description of the seal of the 
New River Company: viz. The hand 
of Providence issuing from clouds, and 
distributing water over London ; with 
this motto: ET PLVI SVPER VNAM 
CIVITATEM, taken from a part of the 
7th verse of the 4th chapter of Amos. 

Yours, &c. m. 


—_o— 

B. will be obliged if our Enfield Corre- 
spondent M. will inform him by what con- 
néxion Sir Hugh Myddelton was enabled to 
style Robert man ‘ brother,” which 
he does in his will, leaving him a legacy, 
and constituting him one of the overseers of 
it. 





* With the arms of Ulster, as a baronet. 
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Mr. Ursay, Wiventn, Bat 15, 
EING on a visit to a friend near 
Worcester, I was induced to 
make A! enclosed sketch of the 
of information that an Act of Parlia- 
Temaliching hot anaes a “1 
et, an 
g it on a Raiate. Phat 
some memorial may exist of the old 
church, should ‘this intention take 


will insert 


M 4 

‘The village of parma] like every 
place in the vicinity of the beautiful 
city of ery ter, is extremely ant, 
consisting of one street on the 
$ road. ‘of the left is a 
handsome seat of the Marchioness of 
Downshire, which descended . to her 
ip from the noble family of 
,and which she has lately much 
improved. The church stands at a 
short distance to the East of the man- 
sion, the rich woody.grounds of which 
wn. @laliy coal ed by. its fine 
ire.. The fabric is spacious, venera- 
gy A handsome, consisting of a 
nave, ailes, and a large chancel. (See 
Plate I.). The architecture is gene- 
rally in the earliest pointed style. At- 
to the South-west end is a a 

plain tower of dimensions, an 
considerable po from whence 
rises a lofty and beautiful spire. This, 
from the similarity of style, was pro- 
bably designed by the builder of the 
celebrated ‘steeple of St. Andrew's at 
Worcestert, which, for delicacy and 
taper finishing, is certainly without 
a rival§. Some feet of the Ombers- 


* We owe many apologies to our respect- 
ed nt for having so long delayed 
the insertion of this Communication.—Eb1t. 

t This ancient structure was wholly de- 
stroyed about the year 1816.—Enrrt. 

t See it engraved in vol. XC. i. 497. 

§ The citizens of Worcester have with a 

ic spirit worthy of high commendation, 
repaired and newly cased the tower, 
which was much decayed. This has been 
admirably executed, exactly according to 
the original work. It is, however, to be 
regretted that their finances did not enable 
them to restoré the pinnacles, without 
which this steeple, slender to excess, has 
an unfinished and e effect, which 
these ornaments, so absolutely essential to 
this species of structure, would entirely cor- 
rect, 
Ganr. Mac. April, 1822. 
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ley spire were many years ago taken 
down and never rebuilt; the summit 
is now clumsily terminated. The nave 
is separated from the ailes by three 
handsome pointed arches on either 
hand ; these repose on clustered pil- 
lars, each consisting of four round 
shafts ; the capitals are plain. A simi- 
lar arch divides the nave from the 
chancel. Within about 20 feet of the 
West end, which is terminated by a 
respectable pointed window with mul- 
lioned tracery, the nave is crossed by 
a round Norman arch of a wide span. 
The ceiling is of oak pannel work, 
formed into a cove, now much de- 
foried by some heavy dormant win- 
dows, which have been inserted into 
it. The windows of the South aile 
are square-headed, excepting that at 
the East end, which is pointed, and 
though small, is a beautiful specimen 
of ramified tracery. Those of the 
N. aile have very early pointed arches. 
The chancel has two elegant narrow 
lancet lights in the South, and three 
on its North side. There are three very 
beautiful canopied recesses or stalls on 
the South side of the altar, in the early 
lancet style, highly adorned with tre- 
foils and corbels of human heads. 

In this church are several monu- 
ments of the Sandys family, but none 
of much antiquity. The inscriptions 
are given in Dr. Nash’s History of 
Worcestershire. Since that work was 
published, a monument has been 
erected to the late Lord and Lady 
Sandys, setting forth that ‘‘ Edward 
Lord Sandys died March 3, 1797, 
aged 71; and Anne Maria Lady San- 
dys, Nov. 1, 1806, aged 87.” 

The church is strong, and, with the 
exception of its pews and pavement, 
in good repair, and if moderately at- 
tended to, might last for ages. The 
spire is certainly in a shattered state, 
and must probably be taken down; 
but the expence of restoring this great 
ornament of the surrounding scenery, 
the loss of which must be regretted by 
every person of taste in the county, 
and of new pewing and paving the 
venerable and interesting church, 
would be trifling indeed, compared 
with the charge of rebuilding the 
whole on a scale and in a style in any 
degree adequate to the convenience 
and stateliness of the antient struc- 
ture. 

In the churchyard is a mutilated 

Cross, 
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eross, the base of which is elegantly 


carved. 

Amid a multitude of inscriptions on 
grave-stones is the following quaint 
moral : 


*< Earthe walks on earthe in glitt’ring gold ; 
Earthe goes to earthe, before it would ; 
Earthe builds on earthe castles and towers ; 
Earthe says to earthe, all will be ours.” 


Yours, &c. H. O. 


Mr. Ursan, Philadelphia, Jan.21. 
OUR very valuable Miscellany is 
imported into our country, and 
read sail efenieed by numbers. It is 
wonderful that it should have been 
continued so long with the same spi- 
rit and success, and it forms a striking 
contrast to so many of your former 
competitors who have successively 
sunk into oblivion. It can excite no 
surprise that errors are sometimes dis- 
covered, and it can give no offence if 
one of your readers on this side of the 
Atlantic presumes to point them out. 

I am not sure whether it was in one 
of your Numbers, or in some other pe- 
riodical work lately brought over to us, 
that I noticed a charge against some 
American writers of gross plagiarism ; 
but I have never met with a grosser 
attempt to impose upon the public by 
a representation of American manners, 
than is contained in your Ninety-first 
Volume, Part i. p. 399, where, under 
the garb of a Letter from Philadel- 
phia, a ludicrous description of the 
domestic habits of our ladies in respect 
to whitewashing their dwellings, &c. is 
given. Now, Sir, the whole of this 
supposed Letter—except the introduc- 
tory paragraph—is literally transcribed 
from the works of the late Judge 
Hopkinson, a man of great wit and 
humour, who died at Philadelphia 
about 30 years ago. His works, in 
three volumes, were published after 
his death by one of his sons. This 
sportive effusion had a closer relation 
to the habits of Philadelphia at that 
time than it now has. The fashion of 

pering rooms has been substituted 
or lime-washed walls, and the reluc- 
tant husband is seldom obliged to eva- 
cuate the premises on this account. 

At 413, in the same volume, 
there is a sensible and correct descrip- 
tion of the nature of farming in the 
neighbourhood of one of our large ci- 
ties. If all those who write letters 
from this country were equally accu- 


The Literary Character and Customs of America. 
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rate and candid, it would prevent the 
difficulties which are too frequently 
the consequence of emigration when 
uninformed. 

Page 493. The want of fertility in 
intellectual existence, a hackneyed re- 
proach on America, is admitted by the 
author of the Progress of Literature 
(although he observes it is by no means 
a phenomenon ), and is attributed to the 
want of adventitious causes, physical, 
moral, or political—The remark bears 
at last the appearance of a kind dis 
sition towards us, but is the opinion 
of Europeans on this subject a sound 
one? As to general information, the 

eople of America, or at least of thé 

nited States, fall short of no part of 
Europe. But it is alleged, that we 
have produced no very striking genius, 
—no Shakspeare, no Milton, no New- 
ton, &c. After premising that genius 
is the direct gift of Heaven, and that 
its breaking forth depends very little on 
previous education (witness your Shaks- 
peare), we ought to recollect that North 
America has been settled only about 
300 years. Some of our states, Penn- 
sylvania for instance, only 150 years; 
and Carolina, Georgia, &c. still less ; 
that our population, on the declaration 
of indepen ence, was little more than 
two millions and a half. In 1790, 
there were not four millions, and al- 
though, by our last census (1820), we 
have been found to contain 9,785,583 
{an astonishing increase, but the cen- 
sus is taken by sworn officers, and can- 
not be disputed) ; and, therefore, com- 
paring the two data, population, and 
duration of time, with the nations of 
Europe, why should it be thought 
strange that such phenomena (to use 
the word in the sense adopted by your 
author) should not have been found 
among us? In twelve centuries, with 
twelve millions of people, your little 
island has produced some of the 
greatest geniuses known in the world. 
Multiply these two quantities, and 
you have 144 millions, and double it 
(on account of the usual duration of 
the efficient life of man), and you have 
288 millions. Against this we oppose 
(in a rough calculation), the total 
amount, on the same principle, of our 
inhabitants, at about 10 millions. 

Is not the chance of finding men of 
genius among 288 millions somewhat 
greater than among 10 millions? 

This subject might be pursued much 
further did leisure permit ; and a cata- 

logue 
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logue of illustrious Americans might 
be brooght forward—but it is oat. 

Let me only add, that we are all of 
European extraction ; a very great ma- 
jority from Great Britain and Ireland. 
Can it rationally be supposed that the 
soil and climate have deteriorated our 
mental faculties? And if not, wh 
should it be supposed (at least 2 priori) 
that they are deteriorated ? 

Before I conclude, permit a digres- 
sion to another and very different sub- 


ject. 
In page 278, = notice the duel in 
1777, between Capt. Tollemache and 


Capt. Penington (not Pennington) of 
the Guards. The writer of this un- 
derstood at the time of this melancholy 
transaction, from several British offi- 
cers, that a very trifling dispute on 
board ship, Capt. Tollemache bein 
the Commander of the vessel in whic 
Capt. Penington came out to New 
York, relative to the latter whistling 
while on the quarter-deck ae 
calm, produced the first ill blood be- 
tween them. The duel was fought 
at a tavern in New York, where Capt. 
Penington had dined. The parties 
were alone; no pistols were used. 
The combat was carried on with the 
sabres then usually worn by military 
and naval officers. 

I have only, in conclusion, to say 
that this is a genuine letter from a na- 
tive American, and not, like your ficti- 
tious narrator of white-washing, &c. 
from a borrowed character. 

M.N. 


Yours, &c. 


RETROSPECTIONS ON THE CHARAC- 
TER AND TENDENCY OF THE Mo- 
RAL SPECULATIONS OF Dr. Joun- 
son AND M. Hetverivs. 

(Continued from p- 225.) 

F Johnson and Helvetius descanted 

on the same subjects—the com- 
plexion and capacity of the moral 

wers and dispositions of man,—if, 
in the course of investigations as to 
their true aims and bias, they, respec- 
tively, exhibited penetration of mind 
and activity of Senttrtey each, 
in their systems, differed essentially 
from the other,—and the judicious 
mind, whilst viewing the philosophy 
of morals, which they have, indivi- 
dually, advocated and maintained, must 
soon discern the wide dissimilarity in 
thinking, and the widely opposite ten- 
dency which pervades their theories, 


as euating human society, and the 
laws on which it is formed. 

As the mind naturally goes into 
detail on the merits of two authors on 
whom it expatiates with interest, 1 
proceeded to view the respective services 
which they had, each, performed for 
literature and science, and the guerdon 
of praise of which these services may 
be pronounced worthy. But, whilst 
contemplating the writings and the 
systems of Helvetius, I could not help 
reverting, in idea, to the middle of the 
17th century,—when the Philosopher 
of Malmsbury taught to the world his 
impious and pernicious tenets ;—and 
half-fancied I saw blended in the doc- 
trines of the former, the frigid and in- 
hospitable tenets of Hobbes, together 
with the licence, latitude, and even 
the paradox which distinguished his 
own countryman Rousseau in the 
18th, —while, on the other hand, the 
more elevated views of mankind, con- 
nected with Natural Religion, which 
a Shaftesbury had pointed at, and an 
Addison had so amply illustrated, 
seemed, in the writings of a Johnson, 
to be expanded and energized to a mo- 
ral code,—to a system of philosophy 
whose sublime features raised it in- 
comparably higher in the estimation 
of the good and the just, —of all those 
indeed who exercise the faculties of a 
reasonable soul. Whoever (thus the 
thread of my reverie continued) con- 
templates Johnson as a moralist,—as 
a speculator upon the passions and go- 
verning principle of mankind, is often 
struck with the wide grasp of his views, 
and the weight of his sentiments,— 
powerful as the style which gave them 
utterance,— with the extent of his 
knowledge of life, and of the springs 
of human action. While he admires 
the restless vigour of his genius, in 
illustrating the varied purposes which 
rule in the minds of a thousand indi- 
viduals, of the same ultimate aims, he 
is forcibly impressed with the purity 
and elevation of that system of ethics, 
whose obligations and relative parts 
he endeavours to unfold in all the 
glowing terms and redundant figures 
of amasculineand impetuous eloquence. 

When we contemplate Man as a 
mixed agent (in whom frailties, and 
noble endowments are blended in un- 
equal proportions), through the me- 
dium of the Rambler, we are con- 
vinced, that in the abstract, and con- 
sidered as such an agent, the high 

virtues 
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virtues of temperance, disinterested- 
ness, we oa pe and greatness of 
soul are our chief end, in relation to 
our moral being, and ought to be our 
aim. We feel our sympathies respond 
with an emulation something beyond 
esteem, whilst we contemplate them 
through the sublime features of a 
Johnsonian essay or apology. 

In estimating the character, or the 
merit of Johnson,—as an original spe- 
culator upon men,—the diversity of 
their views, and the temperament of 
their moral dispositions,—it must, 
however, constantly strike the reader 
that his strength lies not in the meta- 
physical sagacity with which he has 
struck out systems, and framed hypo- 
theses, but in the singular —— 
and felicity with which he has descant- 
ed upon human weaknesses and wants, 
—delineations which have all a secret 
affinity with the happiness and moral 
elevation of his species. — Throned 
on a pinnacle of moral and intellectual 
superiority, he surveyed life with all its 
cheequered infelicities and enjoyments, 
consequent often on the errors, follies, 
vices, and weaknesses of those who 
constitute its agents,— the one he illus- 
trated by agreeable fictions, by beauti- 
ful similitudes and allegories, —the 
other he lashed with the poignant wit, 
fertilized by the labouring energies of 
his gigantic mind. In his familiar 

- illustrations of social life,—in his pic- 
tures of sentiments and manners, he 
often assumes a tone of lofty and dig- 
nified speculation. More nervous, if 
not more intrinsically elevated than 
the Moralists of the Addisonian school, 
he frequently launches into apostrophes 
of the most splendid imagery, and the 
most sublime eloquence, in his oriental 
tales and apologies, —and may be said 
to raise the imaginations and the 
sympathies of his readers to pure and 
exalted contemplations of things un- 
contaminated with the vulgar and 
sordid objects of sense,—thin which 
have their origin ‘* beyond this visible 
diurnal sphere” —by his allegories and 
well-imagined fictions, connected with 
haman life, in its varied and multifa- 
rious relations. , 

It will probably be said, upon a 


comprehensive and impartial view of 


Johnson’s character, that, unskilled as 
he was in the science of metaphysics 
and natural philosophy, his specula- 
tions ON Man were wry confined 
to a limited circle ;—that Helvetius, on 
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the other hand, analyzed his capacities 
with metaphysical subtlety, and traced 
his volitions th their minute 
forms, until he found that other 
sciences, besides that of morals, have 
a relation to his character and con- 
duct in life; that the French inquisi- 
tor conceived that not only these pecu- 
liar studies were involved in definin 
man in his ambitions, appetites, an 
propensities, but that the studies in 
which a Malebranche and a Montes- 
quieu gained such just celebrity,—the 
science which investigates him under 
the influence of political Jaws, and the 
operations of mind, were necessary in 
order to develope his hidden springs 
with accuracy and truth ;—that, con- 
sequently, a copious field in this re- 
spect was opened to the latter, in which 
the former had never delved, and of 
which indeed he was wholly ignorant 
and regardless. 

It is true, that in the study of man, 
his passions, and propensities, Helve- 
tius examined him upon a wider scale 
of analyzation,—while, on the other 
hand, Johnson, as is frequently the 
case with less rigid dogmatists, de- 
spised those branches of science ta 
which he had not given the energies 
of his mind. Devoted to the moral 

ion and improvement, at once 
PF bis cnvetepeen tel mankind, he 
had imbibed a prejudice that whisper- 
ed him that the abstract experimental 
studies of physics and metaphysics 
had a tendency to stifle the more 
amiable passions of human nature, 
and extinguish their fine susceptibili- 
ties by implanting a cold and frigid 
habit of temper, which shunned every 
axiom, unless in the shape of results 
and demonstrations. This, perhaps, 
is abundantly evident from the 24th 
paper of his Benny where he draws 
the character of Gellidus, and ampli- 
fies upon the train of thinking in a 
man whom the love of abstract stu- 
dies had estranged from the world, 
and rendered wholly incapable of an 
generous emotion connected with life 
or friendship. 

But if this be true,—if Helvetius, on 
the other hand, strikes powerfully upon 
his readers in the acuteness and com- 
prehensive sagacity with which he has 
analyzed the bias, propensities, and 
moral and mental faculties of his spe- 
cies, in order to strike out a code dif- 
fering in its essentials from that of any 
former speculator in this ae 
© 
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of the sciences, and, although sophisti- 
cated and licentious, is certainly in 
very many cases characterized at once 
by depth and impartiality in argument, 
—Johnson, in the aggregate of his 
pretensions as a writer of original 
powers, more than compensates for 
the comparative narrowness of the 
ARENA in which he _ investigated. 
Johnson, indeed, had other grounds of 
excellence and of fame,—although he 
never, when compared with the author 
of De Homme, applied the energies 
of his mind patiently to watch the 
operations of matter and contingence 
on the human character and thinking. 
His eloquence stands displayed in a 
series of original speculations teeming 
with the impressions of active thought, 
as exercisel upon the passions and in- 
telligent faculties of all human kind ; 
in animated portraits abounding in 
sublime imagery, where vice in its va- 
rions shapes, and, on the other hand, 
virtue, piety, and greatness of soul, 
are mingled and worked up with a 
vivid luxuriousness of allegory, and 
expanded with a lofty eloquence of 
high-reaching thought and fancy. 

As a writer, Helvetius shines rather 
in the extensive research which he 
employed in accumulating a field of 
por from man in a social state, 
whether civilized or savage, in the in- 
numerable ranks, orders, and degrees, 
which he presents to the meditative 
eye of Philosophy; and in the pro- 
found judgment with which he has 
distinguished the uniform operation of 
motives in the human breast, from 
those sudden resolves which seem to 
be lighted up in an intelligent agent 
by contingence and peculiar situation. 

If Johnson is often great in the deli- 
neations of fancy, and the display of 
character, the French hypothesizer in 
Ethics strikes into new paths for his 
materials, adduces unnoticed traits in 
the history of man’s volitions, ruling 

ropensities, and wants, from which 
- draws corollaries, and arbitrates, 
as he vauntingly announces, the real 
bias which on all occasions sways 
mankind.—If man, in his innumera- 
ble relations, was their common sub- 
ject, while the strength of the Eng- 
Tehoan stands reflected from the dig- 
nity of his sentiments in unfolding 
high moral truths, the Frenchman 
claims celebrity from his bold and 
subtle ratiocinations connected with 
man as a being of passions and intelli- 
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gent powers, and of complicated views 
and aims. 

Thus it appeared to me, as I pur- 
sued my mental retrospect, might the 
comparative merits of Dr. Johnson 
and Helvetius, as authors, when 
brought into parallel with each other, 
be estimated. When contemplated 
individually, as occupying a distin- 
guished place among the many, who, 
in their respective schools and coun- 
tries, successively lived and thought, 
but who are now numbered with the 
** illustrious dead” of other times,— 
who have descanted on man, his fol- 
lies, foibles, passions, bias, and capa- 
cities,—they certainly, from their ta- 
lents, occupy a conspicuous station. 
The scope or the medium of their im- 
portance, however, through which 
they stand reflected, vastly widens 
when the dignity, worth, and ten- 
dency of their writings, as they re- 
spectively affect human nature, in 
every age, is brought under our ——. 
—Upon weighing the regate 0 
pie pr —_ be elicited’ fm the 
moral and philosophical speculations 
of each, as relating to the agent man, 
in the reformation of folly and en- 
nobling the human character (and this 
assuredly is, or ought to be, the great 
end of this department of the sciences), 
a discriminative glance will soon pro- 
duce a conviction that,—while the for- 
mer seems every where animated with 
the great purpose of upholding the in- 
terests of virtue, piety, religion, and 
greatness of mind,—analyzing, indeed, 
folly in all its varieties and forms, but 
with a reference to the introduction of 
a higher order of things,—the latter 
seems actuated with a bias exactly the 
reverse. — His hypotheses manifest! 
lead not only to a system of a oe 
licentiousness, as connected with ani- 
mal propensities, but teaches that all 
the powers of understanding receive a 
bias and direction from impulse and 
appetite; and that man, as the mere 
creature of chance and circumstance, 
is only virtuous through self-interest, 
and a perception of pleasure or of gain. 

If his ratiocination and corollaries, 
therefore, have an essential tendency 
to inculcate the gratification of pas- 
sion and appetite, in what direction 
soever they may point, it is not by an 
means matter of surprise that, althou 
he does not avowedly attack the prin- 
ciples of Revealed Religion, his trea- 
tises De ’Homme and De I'Esprit 


were, 
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were, upon their publication, pro- 
scribed by Constituted Authorities, even 


in his own country, and that, together 
with the suffrage paid to genius, they 
incurred the animadversions of all the 
Learned in Europe. If the aggregate 
tendency of his theories, in connexion 
with education,—in connexion with 
the native faculties of the soul,—in 
connexion with considerations, or with 
the impulses of virtue or religion, fa- 
vour adegrading hypothesis, which cen- 
ters every thing great, honourable, and 
digniGed, as connected with the hu- 
man soul, in sordid objects and sensual 
gratification,—although the paradoxes 
of Rousseau, and the unblushing im- 
piety of Voltaire, had not been pro- 
scribed as dangerous to the links of hu- 
man society,—the brilliant novelties of 
Helvetius were not unjustly so deemed. 
When brought under the notice of 
mankind in the severe shape of Philo- 
sophy, and as the patient result of es- 
tablished principles,—corollaries de- 
duced from well-argued facts,—the 
moral sophistry of its postulates doubt- 
less appeared to the reflecting eye of 
judgment, tenfold the object of cen- 

sure and disgust. 
Melksham. E. P. 

(To be continued.) 


P, 224. b. 1.11 from bottom, read “ with the 
din of arms.” 


Mr. Urpan, March 30. 
HE various and useful communi- 
cations of your Correspondent 
A. H. are always sought for with pe- 
culiar interest, and combining, as the 
generall do, marks of extensive read- 
ing and correct information, I was 
somewhat surprised to find, in his 
“* Nuge Curiose,” the word ‘ cabal” 
derived from the Greek, which I had 
always understood to be of true Eng- 
lish origin, when used to denote a fac- 
tion, and of no higher antiquity than 
the time of Charles the Second ; who, 
according to Goldsmith’s History, ‘* was 
beset by some desperate counsellors, 
who importuned and encouraged him 
to assert his own independence. The 
principal of these were Clifford, Ash- 
fe Buckingham, Arlington, and Zau- 
derdale, a junto distinguished by the 
appellation of the ¢ Cabal,’ a word con- 
taining the initial letters of their 
names.” The word, when used to 


denote the Cabalistic study, is derived 
by Johnson from the Hebrew term 
signifying tradition. 

A. H. also attributes, on the autho- 
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rity of Mosheim, the division of the 
Bible into chapters to Stephen Lang- 
ton; but on referring to the article 
“* Bible,” in the Ency. Brit. I found 
as follows: 

“‘The division of the Scriptures into 
chapters as we at present have them, is at- 
tributed by some to Stephen Langton, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in the reigns of 
John and Henry III. But the true author 
of the invention was Hugo de Sancto Caro, 
commonly called Hugo Cardinalis, because 
he was the first Dominican that was raised 
to the degree of Cardinal. He flourished in 
1240, and projected the first concordance ; 
and the aim of this work being for the more 
easy finding of any word or passage in the 
Scriptures, he found it necessary to divide 
the book into sections, for till that time the 
Vulgar Latin Bibles were without any divi- 
sions at all. These sections are the chap- 
ters into which the Bible hath ever since 
been divided.” 


It appears by the same article that 
**the sub-division of the chapters into 
verses as they now stand in our Bibles, 
had its origin from a famous Jewish 
Rabbi, named Mordecai Nathan, about 
the year 1445.” Pastor. 


Mr. Ursan, March 13. 


Lpetrag sped presuming to clear 
up, in any one point, the doubts 
of your Correspondent ‘* H.” (p. 134), 
upon the subject of some Cornish fa- 
milies, from the circumstance of hav- 
ing had to investigate matters connect- 
ed therewith, a few observations may 
perhaps assist his researches, 

The principal pedigree of the family 
of Carmino that I have met with, is 
one inserted in the Harleian Manu- 
a No. 1079; it is from Visitations 
made in 1573 and in 1620. This 
digree is annexed to one of the family 
of Petit or Petyt, which last is also an- 
nexed to one of Killigrew. 

Although these Visitations are appa- 
rently alluded to by your Correspond- 
ent, for the better elucidation of that 
part to which my observations will re- 
fer, I beg to insert it. 

*«Sir Oliver Carmino, Lo. Chamberlaine 
to K. R. II.; he died 1345, buried in the 
Fryers at Bodmyn, with his leggs across.” 
He married “Eliz. sister to John Holland, 
Duke of Exeter, buried at Bodmyn.” 

From this extract it is clear, that if 
the date of 1345 be correct, Sir Oliver 
cannot have been Chamberlain to 
Richard IT. In a pedigree of the 
Petyt family, certified in 1662 by Dug- 
dale, then Norroy, and contained . 

the 
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the Harl. MSS. No. 1052, Sir Oliver 
Carmino is called the Chamberlain of 
Edward III. and the husband of Eli- 
zabeth the sister of Thomas Holland, 
Earl of Kent and Duke of Surrey ; but 
in an account of the Petyts of York- 
shire (descended from a marriage with 
a coheiress of Carmino), which ap- 
pears in the fourth and fifth editions 
of Guillim’s Heraldry, we find it stated 
that Sir Oliver Carmino was Cham- 
berlain to Edward the Second. 

Having reason to believe that the 
account in Guillim was furnished to 
the editors by Mr. William Petyt, an 


Sir Robert De Holland, Secretary to Thomas Earl of Lancaster,== 
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eminent Antiquary, who was subse- 
oauty Keeper of the Records in the 

ower, I think some weight may be 
attached to its authority. 

With respect to the alliance with 
the noble family of Holland, I endea- 
voured a short time since to reconcile 
the discrepancy in the Visitations 
which is noticed by “* H.” but with- 
out effect. 

I suspect that the real nature of 
this alliance was as in the undermen- 
tioned Pedigree, which is given the 
more at length, that the dates, &c. 
may be the better compared. 


summoned as a Baron by Edward II. beheaded 1328. 





r T 2, gee 
Robert, 2. Thos. Hol-=-Joan Plantagenect,=—Edward, 3.AlanDe Elizab. =-SirOli- 


Baron land, Earl of 
Holland, Kent, inright 
died in of his wife, 
1373. died 1360. 
died in 1386. 








Thos. Holland, Ear 
of Kent, and Lord 
Wake, died 1397. Duke 


killed in 1400. 





Thomas Holland, Earl of Kent, and Duke 
of Surrey, killed in 1400. 


sole heir of Ed- 
mund, Earl of of 
Kent, and grand- 
dau. of Edw. I. 


vw. John Holland, Earl 
of Huntingdon, and Richard 
of Exeter, the 


Prince Holland. Holland. | ver Car- 
4.SirOtho mino, 
Wales, De Hol- died 
second land, : in 
husband. K. G. 1345. 
King Sir Roger Car-==Katherine, 
mino, died in| daughter 
1348. 
Second. Shirley. 





r J 
Thomas Carmino, eldest=-Jane, daughter of 
son and heir. «ee» Wallisbury. 








1. Mi ; t, coh. with her sisters, mar. 
Sir J a Petyt of Ardover, who appears, 
by an inquisition, to have died in 1432. 
(Harl. 


I have hitherto found the pedigrees 
of the family of Holland so very short 
and unsatisfactory, until the period of 
their connection with the Royal house 
of Plantagenet, that, presuming the 
marriage of Sir Oliver Carmino to have 
taken place in the reign of Edward IT. 
Tam not surprised at an omission which 
would scarcely have occurred, had the 
lady been the sister or niece of the 
half brothers of King Richard the Se- 
cond. P. 


Mr. Ursan, March 15. 

AS your respectable and indepen- 

dent Journal is ever anxiously 
devoted to national as well as provin- 
cial projects of improvement, I beg 
leave a before you the substance of 
“*A Short Letterto Lord Liverpool on an 
Amelioration of the Taxes*,” which 





- re | a Whig of the old School. Print- 
ed for W. Clarke.” pp. 16, 1822. 


- 
2. Jane, coh. with her 
sisters, mar. 1. Sir John 
Arundel, a noted warrior ; mar. Sir John 


SS. No. 1052.) 2. 


- 
3. Philippa, coh. 


with her sisters, 


Thos. Baron Carew. Treverthin. 

I have been induced to rint, in order 
to obtain a more general consideration 
of the subject. 

In this pamphlet I have recom- 
mended a conditional Property or In- 
come Tax of not onelie 51. per 
cent. as my Practical Remedy for the 
National Distress. Allow me then, 
Sir, the opportunity of saying a few 
words to justify the different view I 
have taken of the subject to any per- 
son who has previously treated OF it, 
as well as to illustrate the real charac- 
ter of my proposition. 

he causes of our general distress, 
and an anxious desire to attempt to re- 
medy it, cannot but arrest the atten- 
tion of every well-wisher of his coun- 
try. Suffice it, then, for my present 
purpose, to state, that with the most 
impartial consideration I am able to 
give to this important subject, I have 
no hesitation in affirming it, as m 
fixed belief, that Tavation is the pri- 
mary 
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mary cause of that universal depression 
which pervades all ranks and classes of 
society. Toalleviate then the burthen 
of Taxation, must be our earnest con- 
cern. I therefore have proposed a 5/. 
per cent. Property or Income Tax 
(amounting say to six millions) to be 
substituted for an equal amount of the 
most oppressive Taxes so to be reduced ; 
and which, I uphold, will afford effec- 
tual and instant relief. For, let me 
ask, by what other mode can we realize 
the great and salutary sum of nearl: 
eight millions so immediately available 
for the reduction of those Taxes which 
oppress us all, but more particularly the 
middling and lower classes of society ? 
That I am not mistaken in the 
above amount, has been unfortunately 
and but too clearly demonstrated by 
Lord Londonderry’s speech at the com- 
mencement of this Session : for whilst 
it must be confessed that the result of 
that speech has disappointed the best 
hopes of the country, and, in its inef- 
fective consequences, urgently calls up- 
on the patriot Members of Parliament 
for their most active succour to the dis- 
tresses of their fellow-men ; still I say 
my statement is confirmed by that ex- 
sé, in having offered the acceptable 
ut disappointing sum of one million 
and a half towards a partial reduction 
of the Malt Tax. Consequently, this 
last sum, added to my supposed pro- 
duct of the proposed Penpeey or In- 
come Tax, will render the amount of 
nearly eight millions instantly applica- 
ble to an entire remission of the various 
Taxes on malt, candles, hops, soap, 
hides and skins, and of half of the 
Taxes on salt, beer, and tobacco and 
snuff, which are universally acknow- 
ledged, in their oppressive influence, to 
paralyze the best efforts of the country. 
Consider, Sir, the great benefits and 
improvements which must accrue to 
the general condition of society, from 
the accomplishment of this most im- 
portant and age desideratuin.— 
Surely, then, the higher classes cannot 
hesitate not only to acquiesce in, but 
in their patriotism to encourage, the 
adoption of this worthy sacrifice on 
their part; and particularly as the 
must not forget, that as all classes will 
be benefited by a remission of the 
most oppressive Taxes, so will they 
(the rich) individually be better ena- 
bled to bear this proposed remedial 
Tax of 5/. per cent. 





On National Distress, and its practical Remedy. 
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The result of such honest sactifice 
will be general cheapness; by which 
the farmer will be able to pay his rea- 
sonable rent with punctuality ; the ma- 
nufacturer, the artisan, and the poor, 
to live in plenty, and in consequent 
contentment; and the rich respectably 
and in the generous resumption of old 
English hospitality. 

uch being the certain results dedu- 
cible from the practical amelioration of 
our Taxes, which I have done myself 
the honour of recommending, allow 
me, Sir, in conclusion, more particu- 
larly to address myself to my brother 
Farmers; and which I offer in since- 
rity, and for their peculiar considera- 
tion. It is too palpably demonstrable, 
and as implicitly believed, that Taxa- 
tion ts the chief cause of our distress. 
Allowing then every possible credit to 
Mr. Webb Hall and hhis followers for 
their zealous energies in favour of agri- 
culture, still it is futile to expect real 
relief from a Corn Bill, from new du- 
ties, from a correction of the averages, 
and the like. The important subject 
of our National Distress cannot be 
viewed on such narrow grounds; it 
must be treated as a national question. 
I therefore entreat my brother Farmers 
henceforth to cease to petition for par- 
tial legislation, and to unite with all 
classes in our best wishes and prayers 
that the Parliament will in its po am 
adopt the practical and efficacious re- 
a » which is now humbly recom- 
mended, in the substitution of a Pro- 
perty or Income Tax of not exceeding 
51. per cent. for an equal amount of 
those Taxes which oppress the public at 
large, but more particularly the mid- 
dling and lower classes of society. 

A Wetsu Farmer AND 
PROPRIETOR. 


Mr. Urpan, March 5. 
TS Battle of Flodden-field having 
been mentioned in page 36, per- 
haps some of your readers may not be 
apprized of the allusive augmentation 
to the arms of Thomas Duke of Nor- 
folk and his descendants, given to him 
by King Henry VIII. for his signal 
services at that battle, viz. ‘‘ on the 
bend an escocheon Or, charged with a 
demi-lion rampant, pie through 
the mouth with an arrow, within a 
double tressure flory, counter flory 
Gules.” This is frequently depicted 
in a negligent manner, which may be 
attributed 
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attributed in some d to the mi- 
nuteness of the objects, and the want 
of the above information. 

After the above victory, the Duke 
of Norfolk, agreeably to the habits of 
that time, gave as a cognizance to his 
retinue a white lion, the supporter of 
his house, trampling on the red lion of 
Scotland, and tearing him with his 


claws; which they wore on their left: 


arms. 4 
ASYLUM For THE Dear anp Dus, 
(With a Plate.) 

AVING received a _ concise 

“* Sketch of the Origin, q 
and present state of the — for 
indigent Deaf and Dumb Children,” 
Kent-road, near London, we have the 
pleasure of inserting an abstract in’ 
our Miscellany, conceiving it will 
be highly gating to our Readers to 
be put in possession of an Authentic 
Historical document relative to a cha- 
ritable Establishment, the first of the 
kind formed in Europe, and which, in 
the benevolence of its object, the libe- 
rality of its support, and the extensive 
utility of its effects, does so much 
honour to the National character. 


<< The instruction of the Deaf and Dumb 
having, at length, become a subject of very 
general interest in most civilized countries, 
the Conductors of the first Asylum establish- 
ed in Britain for extending to the indigent 
a participation in this inestimable blessing, 
have thought that a concise detail of the 
a by which this interest has been 

re awakened, might not be unacceptable 
to the Supporters and Friends of the Insti- 


tution. 

** Fully to understand and duly to appre- 
ciate the Lenchies intended to be aan 
by this Institution, it is previously necessary 
to reflect upen the dreary and affecting 
situation of the uninstructed Deaf and Dumb. 

«* The power of speech, or > capacity 
of ex ing and conveying our thoughts in 
the coal : » yo of the chief dis- 
tinctive characteristics and _privil of 
human nature; and is not only the p cote 
of mutual communication, but also the 
means of giving operation to the rational 
faculties, and opening the mind to reason, 
science, and religion. Deaf and Dumb 
Children, being deprived of the usual means 
of acquiring, by the ear, this distinguishing 
faculty of the species, are, until some other 
channel is opened to them, excluded also 
from this general source of information ; 
they consequently remain in a state of de- 
privation and ignorance, bordering upon, 
and often terminating in, co idiotism. 

Gent. Mac. April, 1822, 

> 
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And if'a few, by a peculiar energy of mind, 
may be roused to some jal exertion, 


they are almost always found to be suspi- 
cious, discontented, and sullen, being de 
barred from the common enjoyments of 
their fellow-creatures, and to com- 
prehend the motives for many of the actious 
they behold. Thus the uninstructed Deaf 
and Dumb must be causes of unceasing sor- 
row to their afflicted parents and friends, 
and in most cases useless and . 
often dangerous and injurious, members of 
Society. 

*« Such a destitute and deprived situation 
had = and generally been considered as 
pe | opeless ; the calamity being thought 
not only incurable, but also without allevia- 
tion. 

‘* This opinion was in some degree cor- 
rected among the learned by the Publica- 
tions of Dr. Bulwar in 1648, of Dr. Wallis 
in 1662, of Dr. Holder in 1669, and of Dr. 
Amman in 1700 :—and the subsequent es- 
tablishment of a School at Edinburgh, after- 
wards removed to Hackney, made many of 
the superior classes of Society in this country 
acquainted with the possibility of teaching 
the Deaf and Dumb to understand written 


*« The knowledge of an instructed case 
having strongly impressed the benevolent 
mind of the Rev. John Townsend, it occurred 
to him that the charitable zeal of his bene- 
volent countrymen would, if properly ex- 
cited, willingly extend the advantages of in- 
struction to the Deaf and Dumb Children of 
their INDIGENT BRETHREN. He stated his 
ideas to that generous friend of every de- 
scription of human suffering, the late Henry 
Thornton, Esq. who readily promised his 
support and assistance. Thus encou > 
Mr. Townsend drew up and ae 
Address. Among the earliest friends to 
whom this Address was given, the Rev. 
Henry Cox Mason, then Minister of Ber- 
mer must be named. His cordial and 

werful co-operation romoted the 
Mirect of this cond. F eped exertions 
of these benevolent friends in a short time 
produced sufficient subscriptions to defray 
the expenses of taking a and com- 
mencing the beneficent undertaking. This 
was done in the autumn of the year 1792. 
A competent Master was inquired for, the 
present able Teacher, Dr. Watson, was en- 
gaged, and in the first year six children 
were admitted. 

«« This Asylum being thus founded, the 
blessing of Providence attended these labours 
of charity. Every year the number of Sup- 

rs increased, and every year the num- 

r of admissions was also proportionably 
augmented. Under the able conduct and 
management of the Committee, a series of 


judicious and unceasing efforts were made to 


collect and diffuse 1NFORMATION ON THIS 
SUBJECT. 
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svpsect. Many, who perhaps had never 

rsonally known any, or not more than one 
Deaf and Dumb person in the immediate 
circle in which they lived, and who there- 
fore had reflected little upon the subject, 
have read, with surprise and astonishment, 
a succession of half-yearly Lists, containing 
the names of nearly one hundred indigent 
Deaf and Dumb applicants ; and this sur- 
prise has been augmented, by finding that 
the solicitude of the afflicted nts was 
not always limited to a single object, but 
that many of them had to lament, not the 
mute sorrow of one child only, but that 
of two, three, four, and, in some instances, 
of rive children in the same family, suffering 
under the same misfortune *. 

«‘ Connected with the useful publicity 
which this Charity has thus acquired, and 
indeed itself forming one of the most power- 
ful and beneficial means of continuing and 
extending that publicity, is the very advan- 
tageous method (carried into effect by the 
voluntary labours of the Committee) of ap- 
MITTING THE CHILDREN INTO THE ASYLUM 
BY PUBLIC ELECTION OF THE GOVERNORS. 

‘¢ The personal interest that is excited in 
behalf of any particular individual, is not 
only useful to that individual, but is also 
most beneficial to the whole class of Deaf 
and Dumb, by increasing the ber of 
subscriptions, and augmenting the ability of 
the Institution. For the numerous and 
pressing solicitations that are made to the 
several Governors, though in some instances 
very distressing to their feelings, are found 
to extend most advantageously the informa- 
tion necessary to the support of the Charity, 
and to convey a most impressive, irresistible, 
and permanent conviction, of the necessity 
and utility of such an establishment. 

‘* But these active and powerful appeals 
to the public commiseration would soon 
lose their effect, if no adequate relief could 
be afforded to the Deaf and Dumb. The 
Conductors of the Institution therefore refer 
with the utmost confidence to the test of 
experience, and with the most heartfelt gra- 
tification direct the notice of the Public to 
the present state of this Asylum, and to the 
blessings it confers—THE REAL AND SUBSTAN - 
TIAL RELIEF IT BESTOWS— on the unfortu- 
nate objects of its attention. When chil- 
dren, who had left their parents and friends 
in all the silent misery of dumb ignorance, 
return to their homes capable of expressing 
their wants, their fears, and their hopes ; — 
capable of speaking, of reading, of writing, 
of enjoying intellectual communication, and 
of assisting in useful labour ; —not only the 
family of the individual, but the whole 
neighbourhood also, feels the impression — 








* In twenty familes (applying to this 
Charity for relief), containing 155 children, 
no less than 78 wefe deaf and dumb! being 
more than half the whole number. 





curiosity is excited —the instructed children 
are questioned and examined—and those 
who never before had heard of the Institu- 
tion, or heard of it only to doubt its utility, 
and stigmatize it with the character of vain 
and ineffectual, now, convinced by the evi- 
dence of their own senses, admire its effects, 
acknowledge its utility, and subscribe to its 
support. 

‘¢ Similar impressions are also produced 
by inspection of the Asylum. Visitors may 
there see Children in all the progressive 
stages of mental improvement, advancing 
from the dull blank ¢ solitary ignorance, as 
received by the Institution, to the several 
degrees of opening intellect in the mene 
ing mind of a communicative, useful, ra- 
tional, moral, and religious being; acquir- 
ing, with the use of language, a participa- 
tion in the comforts of social intercourse, 
and in the consolations of Christian hope. 

** As the Institution became more publicly 
known, those poor unfriended objects who 
had pined in obscurity and cheerless igno- 
rance, were, by the hope of relief, brought 
forward in such large numbers, that the lists 
of Candidates every half-year far exceeded 
the ability of the Asylum to receive them. 
In about 12 years, the numbers maintained 
and educated in the house, at the same time, 
had increased to about 50; and as five or 
six only finished their education yearly, no 
more t that number could be admitted, 
although the applicants were every half-year 
70 or 80. A larger house was found a 
lutely necessary. More animated exertions 
were therefore resorted to, and powerful 
appeals from the Pulpit, and in every other 
possible way, were made to the Publick, 
which were strengthened and sustained by 
the incontrovertible evidence of fact and ex- 
perience, that RELIEF COULD BE, AND WAS, 
LARGELY AFFORDED; that the rational and 
intellectual faculties of these poor unin- 
formed children of deprivation and ignorance 
might be called into action; that they 
might be taught to read and write; become 
intelligent and social beings; receive the 
inestimable privileges of Gospe! instruction ; 
and be made acquainted with their duty to 
their God and Saviour. These numerous 

peals were nobly, were largely answered. 

e generous fee ings of a Christian and 
British People bled the C ittee to 
build, and, without infringing upon the 
Fund for General Purposes, to pay for, the 
present Asylum+; the first stone of which 
was laid by its munificent Patron the Duxe 
or Groucester, July 11, 1807; and into 
which the Pupils were removed on Oct. 9, 
1809. 

‘* During the first 14 years of this Charity, 
nearly ONE HUNDRED of these poor children 
were educated, and sent into the world useful 
members of Society: and during the subse- 








t See it engtaved in Plate II. p. 305. 
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quent 14 years, about FIVE HUNDRED MORB 
have received the same advan’ 

*¢ This Building was origi construct- 
ed for the reception of 150, and subsequently 
extended so as to receive 180 of these un- 
fortunate Children, under the hope that this 
extent would be sufficiently large to answer 
the calls for admission. perience, how- 
ever, soon proved the insufficiency of this 
provision. For though, sinee the comple- 
tion of the New Building, the admissions 
have usually amounted to between 40 and 
50 within each year, yet the applications 
have been found to increase in a still 
proportion. To prevent so lamentable an 
occurrence, the C ittee resolved on 
further enlargement, which has lately been 
completed, and by which they have been 
oel, not only to afford better accommo- 
dation to the Children before in the Asylum, 
but also to increase their number to Two 
Hundred and Seven of these mute suppli- 
cants to the benevolence of the Publick. 
This number now forms the establishment 
actually enjoying the benefits of instruction.” 

The Anniversary Sermon in behalf 
of this most interesting Charity, was 
preached on Sunday, March 17, 1822, 
at Curzon Chapel, by its highly re- 
—_— and benevolent Secretary, the 

v. Dr. Yates ;—and on Wednesday 
March the 20th, the Duke of Glou- 
cester, the patron of the Institution, 
presided, for the 15th time, at its An- 
niversary Festival. The company as- 
counted was numerous and respectable. 

The first toast was ‘‘ The King!” 
which was received with every ex- 

ression of loyalty and applause.—‘* The 
al Family,” and other loyal and 
constitutional toasts succeeded. On 
the health of “ His Royal Highness 
the Patron” being proposed by Mr. 
Alderman Atkins, it met with that 
enthusiastic reception which proclaim- 
ed the heartfelt approbation of those 
present, of his Royall Highness’s benign 
and persevering exertions in favour of 
objects whose relief brings satisfaction 
home to every bosom. Nothing more 
cordially unanimous could be witnessed 
than the desire evinced by the assembly 
to promote the advancement and ex- 
tension of the benefits the Institution 
confers, which were feelingly and elo- 
quently set forth, in the course of the 
evening, in appropriate speeches, by 
the Royal and illustrious Chairman ; 
by the active Treasurer, William Not- 
tidge, Esq.; by the founder and sub- 
treasurer, the Rew. John Townsend ; 
and by the able secretary, the Rev. Dr. 
Yates. It was stated that two hundred 
and seven of these children of priva- 
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larger about 7500 Subscribers; an 
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tion are now under tuition; and, for 
the gratification of their benefactors, 
some, of bath sexes, were introduced 
and conducted round the room, giving 
specimens of their acquirements in 
writing, arithmetic, speech, and know- 
—_ of language! ‘The looks of the 
children bespoke comfort and happi- 
ness, while those of their benefactors 
beamed delight. 

Weare happy to add, that this most 
interesting Charity is supported by 
that the 
subscriptions announced on the pre- 
sent occasion amounted to nearly 800i. 
Still, however, fresh exertions are ne- 
cessary; for, as the Institution becomes 
more known, the applications for re- 
lief are more numerous than ever. 
This circumstance, if duly considered, 
must prove a powerful motive to urge 
a continued and increasing support of 
a Charity, which, as its funds are aug- 
mented, extends its usefulness; and 
which, as compassionately expressed 
by the Royal and Illustrious Patron, 
** ought to know no limit, until every 
supplicating object in the United King- 
dom can participate in the blessin 
conferred by this truly Christian Insti- 
tution.” Eoir. 

D C 
loctors’ Commons, 

Mr. Ursan, March 2. 

AM sure that I need not state the 

possession of your valuable Maga- 
zine from its commencement, to induce 
you to give insertion to this reply to 
the observations made by your Re- 
viewer, ona r of mine communi- 
cated to, and published by, the Society 
of Antiquaries: I have merely to ap- 

| to your own sense of justice. 

I should not, however, have thought 
it requisite to vindicate what a Council 
of the Society have deemed worthy of 
publication, were it not from a fear 
that to leave unanswered the remarks 
on my “ Observations on Military Gar- 
ments,” may prejudice the sale of a 
book on antient armour, now in the 
press. Yet, in so doing, I am not ac- 
tuated by self-interested motives : that 
work is in the hands of booksellers, 
the profits and expence all theirs, and 
whether or not they sell a single copy, 
can to me be neither productive of 
benefit nor disadvantage. 

In the first place, I am censured for 
notaccompanying my paper with plates. 
To that I reply that the paper forms 


but a small part of the volume, = 
the 
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the number of plates (for number 
there must have been, as the originals 
from whence they would necessarily 
be taken, would each su ply but a 
part of the subject) would have been 
so disproportionate an — in 
the volume, as might have induced 
the Council to have declined the pub- 
lication of the paper altogether. But 
drawings were not presented to them, 
for the very reason given by the Re- 
viewer, that ‘‘ the dissertation merely 
implies a nomenclature of different 
parts of military costume ;” or rather 
that its object was to explain from 
different writers the meanings of such 
names as were given = eee “ 
su I had given plates, and said, 
thie is the a seg this the Gam- 
beson, and so forth; would not the 
question have been put—‘ how do 
you prove it?”” Ifso, I must have, in 
the first instance, quoted the descrip- 
tions of antient writers, and then I 
should be doing just what I have 
done ; and if the Reviewer does not 
understand them because they did not 
with their descriptions give delinea- 
tions, the fault is surely not mine. 

Every critical antiquary well knows 
that no dependence is to be placed on 
any manuscript, painting, or sculptural 
representation which is not of the pe- 
riod to which it refers. I will ask 
then, if Maillot is to be more relied on 
than myself, unless he produces better 
authorities. His ‘‘ ten different kinds 
of mail” are pee: + Montfaucon’s 
faulty plates of the Bayeux tapestry ; 
80 faulty that the Society of Ante 
quaries employed, at a considerable 
expence, the late Mr. C. Stothard, to 
make fresh drawings of that curious 
fragment of antiquity. Engravings 
from these are now in a course of 
publication, and I will venture to as- 
sert, in 2 to Maillot, that 
but éwo different kinds of mail, the 
mascled and flat-ringed, are all that can 
be found in them, the mascles being 
sometimes lozenge-shaped and some- 
times square. 

I am aware that ¢arge was some- 
times employed to yy y the circular 
plates that protected the arm-pits ; and, 
what at first seems extraordinary, to 
imply a weapon of offence, but in this 
case as the diminutive of semitarge “a 

mitar.” But the ‘‘ on donnoit”’ of 

aillot is not sufficient to convince 
me, without some contemporary evi- 
dence, that the word ‘* fargue” was, 
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except metaphorically, ever applied to 
the cuirass. 

When I mentioned the slit-part of 
a Saracen’s gambeson, I used the ex- 
pression of the translator of Joinville, 
my worthy friend the late Colonel 
Johnes, because his translation is of 
easier access than the original manu- 
script, and I wished to shew that by 
those words were meant what Ray- 
mond de Agiles calls culcitre de gam- 
basio, “‘ the cushions of the wambais.” 
But with respect to the plate in Mont- 
faucon, to which the Reviewer is 
pleased to refer me, I will inform 
him, first, that the painted glass from 
which it purports to be taken, was not 
set up till near one hundred years after 
the event commemorated ; and next, 
that that plate of Montfaucon’s may, 
from those of the Tapestry, be inferred 
to be but a very inaccurate copy. Un- 
fortunately, after the most diligent en- 
quiry among the Savans in Paris, I re- 
gret to say, this glass no longer exists. 

The Reviewer is very kind to in- 
form me, that the Hauqueton is older 
than the year 1478, but surely that is 
implied in my words which he quotes, 
for by ‘‘ seems to have taken the form” 
is shewn au alteration, and conse- 
quently that the thing must have had 
a previous existence. But by the statue 
. Childeric I. I ~ ~ a“ means 

is portrait engraved on his rh 
found in the grave attribatel to < 
which has on it a pectoral of small 
plates similar to what is represented 
on that of Charlemagne; for the 
statues of the early kings of France are 
not of prior date than the 13th century. 
But I assigned the year 1478, as the 
time when the Hauqueton was the 
name given to a species of gorget. 

There are three papers of mine on 
the subject of armour and military 
ese in the XIXth volume of the 

rcheologia, and though the Re- 
viewer has been pleas greatly to 
eulogize the first, he would have done 
me more justice, as they are intimately 
connected, by criticizing the whole 

ther*. 
hough he has not seen “ any thing 

like Saracen armour on English monu- 
ments,” I will venture to assert, that 
with the exception of plate, all Euro- 
pean armour has been copied from the 
Asiatics. 
~® The remainder of the Reviewer's stric- 
tures on the subject, will be found in our 


resent Number, p. 334. Epit. 
, sed I there- 
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I therefore, in my turn, recommend 
this gentleman to look again not only 
at English monuments, but at my 
“ dispatch,” where he will find the 
key with “ the cypher,” in the refe- 
rences to illuminations and sculpture, 
accessible to such as may deem it worth 
their while to examine them. 

I agree with him in one thing, that 
the subject requires a volume, if not 
more, and acquaint him that in the 
forthcoming work he will find eighty 

lates and twenty-seven vignettes, 
which I hope will give him more satis- 
faction than they do 


Yours, &c. S. R. Meyrick. ~ 
—@o— 
Mr.Ursan, Retford, March7. 


WISH it was in my power to in- 
form your Correspondent ‘* C.” 
at what period of the Christian zra, 
the symbols of a lion, a calf, a man, 
and an eagle, were first applied to the 
Evangelists. several books 
printed in the fifteenth century, in 
which they appear as appropriated 
emblems ; and it is proved, as well by 
Turner’s Tour as by other volumes, 
that many Churches of early date were 
ornamented with these symbols.- Any 
certain or rational account of the &x- 
act time may probably be despaired of ; 
but I cannot resist the opportunity 
which this question affords, of giving 
you, out of the earliest English im- 
~~ of the — “* Dives et 
‘auper,” (prin nson in 1493) 
the ‘ollowing ve ” tartetched Rea- 
sons for the practice; and I shall, in 
my turn, be glad to have the truth as- 
certained as to its origin, and whether 
er not emanating from the See of 
Rome. INVESTIGATOR. 





Extract from the Book called ‘‘ Dives 
et Pauper.” 

“ Diues. Why ben the iiii euage- 
listes peynted in such diverse liknes 
sith they were mé al iiii. Pauper. 
Fur diverse manner of —— & te- 
ching, Mathew is peynted in lyknesse 
of a man. For he principaly wrote 
& tauzt the mahode of Criste, and 
tolde howe he bicame man; and 
most specially and most opély wrote 
his genologie. Seint John that wrote, 
‘In principio erat verbii,’ is peynted 
in lyknesse of an egle, whiche of alle 
foules fleeth highest, & in sighte 
is sharpest, & may se the ferthest. 
So Seynt John spake and wrote 
highest of the godhode, and hadde 
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more Isight & vnderstond in the 
, thaw the other euagelistes. 
int luke is peynted i the lyknesse 
of . ay or an aoe bicause that he 
spekith moost o of the ion 
of cryees that my Ofityd vp Fo the 
fadre of heuen on. the altre of the 
crosse on ‘gode fryday,; as the oxe or 
the calf was’o on the aulter in 
the téple, by ‘the lawe, for saluacion 
of the people, which offrynge was 
tokn of cristes ion. And for 
that seint luke spekith moste openly 
of cristes passion, whiche was betokn- 
ed by the sacrifice of the oxe. There- 
fore he is paynted & presentyd by the 
lyknes of an oxe. t marke is 
peynted i lyknesse of a lyon, bicause 
that he spekith moost openly of cristes 
resurrection, how he rose fro dethe 
to lyf. For whan the lyonesse hath 
whelpid they lye dede iit daies & iii 
nightes, til on the thridde day, the 
lyon their fader cometh, & maketh an 
hidous cry ouir them. And anoon wt 
* voice & crye they quyckne and wa- 
en, & in manner from deth to 
lyue. And for this skille is seint mark 
"esented by the liknesse of a lyon, for 
¢ spake more — of cristes resur- 
recton. And therefore his gospel is 
rede on esterday. Also thou Sah ve 
derstonde yt Criste was god & man & 
preest & kyng. Mathewe spake moost 
openly of his manhode, and began att 
his manhode, and therefore he is paynt- 
ed ~ the —— ofa - Seint John 
spake moste of his le, and began 
at his godhode, ea therefore he is 
painted in ‘the likmes of an egle, as I 
said firste. a luke spake mooste 
of his presthode, and therefore he is 
paynted in the likeness of an oxe, or 
of a calf, For that was the principalle 
sacrifice that the prestes by the olde 
lawe offryd i the temple. Seynt mark 
spake most of his kingdome, shewing 
him kynge of alle thinge, And there- 
fore he is paynted in the lyknesse of a 
lyon, that is kynge of vnreasonable 
bestes.” - 
ae enam * March 12. 
ine having frequent 
Y been dhs Guctuidiied ‘node of 
directing the hand ‘of charity to suc- 
cour meritorious want, as well as to 
lead unobtrusive genius up the steps 
of fame, I know it will gratify your 
heart to co-operate with me in 
the honest endeavour, at least, to ac- 
complish both these objects, in the 
person of one, who forms too — 
c 
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And May, light floating in a cloud of flow’rs, 
Will cause thee to re-bloom with magic 


*¢ But, on my Spring, when genial dew-drops 
fell, [with frost ; 

Soon did Life’s north-wind curdle them 
And, when my Summer-blossom op’d its 


ble an estimate of his own talents or 
of his own deserts, to claim kindness 
for himself. 

At present I have no other know- 
ledge of the individual whom I wish to 
serve, than what is derived from a small 
volume of Poems, with which, some 
time since, he was pleased to present 
me, accompanied by a modest letter, 
expressive of his fears that it would 
not prove worthy of my acceptance. 
The contrary, however, was the case. 
I found much in it to admire, on ac- 
count of its genuiue poetic character, 
and much also to applaud, for a sound- 
ness of religious and moral principle. 
From that volume many extracts 
might be made, confirmatory of this 
impartial judgment: but I prefer a 
transcription of two short pieces (be- 
cause they are short) which he has, 
this-day, sent me in a letter of too- 
grateful acknowledgment, for a triflin 
return I made for the present, with 
which he was pleased to favour me. 
Sincerely wishing to serve a man, ap- 
parently so deserving of patronage, he 
will pardon me if I introduce the short 
specimens, by quoting a part of his 
last letter. After feelingly stating the 
failure of a subscription to indemnify 
him for publishing his little volume, 
at a time when sickness had reduced 
a wife and infant child to the borders 
of the grave, and a stagnation in that 
branch of business to which he is de- 
voted, he says, ‘‘ I am now labouri 
under indisposition both of bod — 
mind; which, with the united evils 
of poverty and a bad trade, have 
brought on me a species of nervous 
melancholy that requires the utmost 
exertions of my philosophy to en- 
counter. Begging pardon for thus ob- 
truding myself upon your retirement, 
and throwing myself at the footstool 
of Divine Provipence, I am, Rev. 
and much-venerated Sir, your very 
obedient humble servant, R. Mitt- 
HOUSE, Mole-court, Milton-street, 
Nottinghamshire. 


TO A LEAFLESS HAWTHORN ; 
Written in Autumn. 
«¢ Hail, rustic Tree! for, tho’ November's 
wind (ground ; 
Has thrown thy verdant mantle to the 
Yet Nature, to thy vocal inmates kind, 
With berries red thy matron-boughs has 
crown’d. 
¢ Thee do I envy: for, bright April show’rs 
Will bid again thy fresh green leaves ex- 
pand ; 
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bell, 
In blight and mildew was its beauty lost.” 





SONNET ; 
Written in Spring. 
«¢ When, in my happy vernal day of life, 
Succeeding autumns ravag’d Nature's 
bloom, 
Oft have I felt a transitory gloom, 
And, anxious, wish’d an end to wintry strife, 
Seen, with new joy, the green hill break 
the tomb 
Of melting snows,—whence the gay sky- 
lark sprung, 
And, mounting up, his morning carol sung, 
While violets sigh’d away their first per- 


ie. 
But now, tho’ flow’rs are all around me flung 

Tho’, intoanthems, burst forth ev’ry grove, 
Sad, mid the varied sweetness do I rove, 
And, melancholy, stray the groves among ! 

For, ah! what charm has Nature for the 

breast [opprest ?” 

That holds a throbbing heart with want 

These two witnesses, if I mistake 
not, will speak more forcibly to the 
generous feelings and elegant minds 
of your readers, Mr. Urban, in behalf 
of the stricken Bard, than any friend 
can speak for him. The fresh green 
leaves of the hawthorn, expanding in 
the bright sunny showers of April; and 
May, with the lightness of an Ariel, 
floating on a cloud of flowers,—the 
green hill of Spring, as at the great 
resurrection-day, breaking the tomb of 
melting snows, in which it had been 
imprisoned,—the lark, rising from it 
to sing his choral at the gate of hea- 
ven,—the pristine violets sighing away 
their virgin perfume,—the groves burst- 
ing forth into anthems, at the return of 
that glad season,—these are expressions 
uttered by the very spirit of Poésy; 
while the dark and melancholy con- 
trasts, with which each picture is con- 
cluded, must be felt by every one not 
unsusceptible of the finest impressions 
of human nature. 

Should a humane and enlightened 
publick be dis to aid this mentally- 
endowed child of Nature (his sole en- 
dowment) perhaps the promptest way 
of befriending him may be the best—Lis 
dat, &c.; and that would be by speedily 
purchasing the remaining sets of his 

- publication, 
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publication, or by encouraging a re- 
print of it, with such additional Poems 
as he may have written. 

Luxe Booker, Vicar of Dudley. 


P.S. It may interest the friends of 
their country to be informed, that the 
man thus respectfully introduced to 
their compassionate consideration, has 
filled with credit the post of Corporal 
in a Provincial Regiment. 


Hi Ci 
: ampton Court, 
Mr: Urnan, March 15. 
- other plagiarisms idly 
charged against that gifted poet 
Lord Byron, is the incident of the 
White-lird, recorded in Don Juan, 
hovering over a death-bed. Permit 
me to observe, that if his Lordship is 
liable to censure on this account, so 
must the author from whom he is said 
to have derived it. 

The White-bird, in presage of death, 
is a traditionary agent that superstition 
has made use of for centuries; and 
Lord Byron, in his boyish days, may 
have often heard of it, especially in 
the families of sea-faring people. 

In Howell’s Letters, you will per- 
ceive one, bearing date July 1, 1084, 
from which I have made the ensuing 
extract. M. E. 

*¢ Near St. Dunstan’s Church, Fleet- 
street, I stepped into a Stone Cutter’s; and 
casting my eyes up and down, I spied a huge 
marble, with a large inscription upon it, 
which was thus :— 

1. “ Here lies John Oxenham, a goodly 
young man, in whose chamber, as he was 
struggling with the pangs of death, a bird 
with a white-breast, was seen fluttering 
about his bed, and so vanished !” 

2. ‘Herelies also Mary Oxenham, sister of 
the above John, who died the next day, and 
the same apparition was in the room.” 

*« Another sister is spoken of then.” 

And the fourth inscription is as 
follows : 

«¢ Here lies, hard by, James Oxenham, 
son of the said John, who died a child in 
his cradle, a little after, and such a bird was 
seen fluttering about his head a little before 
he expired, which vanished afterwards.” 


Mr. Ursan, March 5. 

OUR Correspondent, ‘a Lay- 

man” (p. 111) observes respect- 
ing Curates, ‘** when we take into con- 
sideration the previous expences of an 
university education, and the funds 
subsequently necessary for upholding 
themselves as gentlemen, and main- 


taining an intercourse with the best 
society, it must be acknowledged that 
their present provision (where the 
parties have no private income) is not 
adequate to their station.” 

In fact, however, very many Curates 
never had “ an university education ;”" 
and I agree in opinion with your 
Oxford correspondent D. N. (vol. 
LXXXIV. part ii. p. 335) that for 
many years before Lord Harrowby's 
bill passed, “ the stipend was far from 
mean or inadequate,” and that “ an 
augmentation of the poorer livings 
might be made, without disparagement 
of the rank or dignity of the higher 
ecclesiastical orders.” 

In your vol. LXXXIV. part ii. p. 
337, a Correspondent observes, that 
none of the small Crown livings have 
been “‘ augmented by Queen Anne's 
bounty, in conjunction with the Pa- 
tron’s benefaction; and consequently 
they have, in fact, been less improved 
than many benefices in private patro- 
nage, which have’ been augmented by 
the bounty, assisted by the benefac- 
tions (of money, lands, or tithes) of the 
respective patrons.” This is certainly no 
inconsiderable defect in our Church es- 
tablishment. It may, however, be easily 
remedied. Several large tracts of waste 
land (comprising many thousand acres) 
belong to the Crown. To enclose some 
of those large tracts of Crown land, 
would be highly advantageous in many 
respects; and if one hundred acres 
were allotted to each Crown living, 
the clear yearly income of which does 
not exceed 150/. it would not onl 
improve the value of those livings, a 
ameliorate the condition of the respec- 
tive incumbents, but (as your Corre- 
spondent justly observes) it “ would 
tend to the honour of his Majesty's 
Government, and the Good of the Esta- 
blished Church.” And it may not be 
improper to add, that I am fully per- 
suaded that the appropriation of part 
of the Crown lands abovementioned, 
to so good a ¥ as the augmenta- 
tion of small Crown livings, would 
afford great pleasure to our most gra- 
cious and beneficent Sovereign. 

Yours, &c. Cuiericuvs. 


Mr. Urpan, March 14. 
I READ with much pleasure your 
additional es remarks on 
my late learned friend Dr. Whitaker, 
and the interesting anecdote of him, 
when he was, some years ago, on a 
visit 
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visit at Mr. Parker's of Browsholme, 
in company with Dr. Watson, late 
Bishop of Landaff, and some other 
Clergymen. His Lordship, your friend 
informs you, was then so much struck 
by the tor’s profound learning in 

ivinity, that he afterwards observed 
to Mr. Parker, “‘ though I have so 
long filled the Professor’s chair, yet I 
was obliged yesterday to go to my 
fourth, nay even to my fifth shelf, to 
cope with the Doctor’s knowledge of 
the old and learned authors of Divi- 


nity.” 

os, not long after this visit, Dr. 
Whitaker gave me a particular account 
of the conversation which he had with 
Bishop Watson. His Lordship having 
advanced some doctrine, a little hetero- 
doxical, the Doctor thought himself 
bound to confute his assertion, by ad- 
ducing various passages from the Fa- 
thers and Orthodox Divines of the 
Church of England. So forcible and 
appropriate were the Doctor's argu- 
ments, that the Bishop was absolutely 
posed, and though he might have re- 
course to the fourth or fifth shelf, he 
was unable to cope with the Doctor, 
but gently took him by the hand, and 
jocosely though artfully waved the 
argument by saying, ‘‘ my good friend, 
wine you come to see me at Calgarth, 
I shall be happy to resume the subject.” 
Notwithstanding Dr. Watson's exces- 
sive vanity, he was a most pleasant 
companion. I will now, said Dr. 
Whitaker, give you one example of it. 
“<I never,” remarked his > 
* expect to rise a in the Church, 
though all the world knows it is not for 
want of abilities.” I have reason to 
suppose that the severe, though just 
critique on the “ Life of Bishop Wat- 
son,” in the Quarterly Review, was 
written by Dr. Whitaker. 

Some idea may be formed of Dr. 
Whitaker’s powers of extempore elo- 
quence, from the following narrative. 
Some years ago I went to pay a visit to 
my late respected friend at Holme. I 
there met with a neighbouring Clergy- 
man. Soon after my arrival, there was 
a funeral of a very respectable pa- 
rishioner. Supposing that an eulogy 
over the remains of so virtuous a cha- 
racter might have a good effect on his 
hearers, he preached a funeral sermon 
on the occasion. I sat at some distance 


from the pulpit, and observed that the 
Doctor’saddress was entirely extempore. 
Though he preached more than half 
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an hour, he such a copia ver- 
borum, and = of fluency 
and propriety of expression, that the 
learned Mt never observed that 
it was an extempore address. 

Finding that the Methodists began 
to increase in his neighbourhood, and 
that some of his flock were seduced 
their zeal, or by their extempore thong’ 
uncouth harangues, he was determined 
to become all things to all men, in order 
to gain the more. His first model of 
preaching, he told me, was the plain 
and pious Bishop Wilson. Afterwards, 
when use had rendered extempore 
preaching familiar to him, his custom 
was, to retire into his library about 
half an hour before the service began. 
Having selected his text, he seated 
himself in his arm chair and closed 
his eyes ;—in this manner he arranged 
and divided his Sermons. After so 
short and peculiar mode of prepara- 
tion, it was truly wonderful to hear 
with what pathos, correctness, and 
energy he adtlressed his attentive au- 
dience. P. W. 


os a , . se an 

rom the earlest peri 
have bie filled with poe cir- 
cumstances and anecdotes illustrative 
of Natural History; and this is a 
branch of inquiry so rational and so 
entertaining, that to apologize for 
noticing the most minute iculars 
in the organization, faculties, or habits 
of the smallest insect, would be to in- 
sult former Correspondents, and offend 
my old friend the Editor. 

‘The Ant is perhaps one of the most 
curious of the insect tribe, and the 
eye of Philosophy and Religion con- 
descend to look upon it with admira- 
tion and surprise for instruction and 
example. In most of the actions of 
this little creature, there appear con- 
trivance and a degree of instinct often- 
times bordering closely on man’s 
boasted reason—in others there is a 
power and ingenuity exercised, not so 
readily ascribed perhaps to any rational 
motive, but still amusing and inte- 
resting to a contemplative observer of 
Nature and her works. 

Here in the country it is frequently 
an amusement with youn rsons, 
aye and old ones too, Mr. ty n, to 
breed pheasants and partridges, and 
the food best adapted to rear them is 
found to be the eggs of Ants. The 


nests of these little creatures are made 
in 








_ 
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in small hillocks of earth, raised by 
them for the purpose, or in the act of 
loosening the soil to receive the infant 
tribe; the whole of this is removed by 
a spade, and placed in a pail or box on 
which there is a lid or cover to pre- 
vent the anxious parent from convey- 
ing — their young, which, when 
disturbed, they will do with surprising 
activity. 

It is a curious circumstance, not to 
be easily accounted for, that upon re- 
moving this lid once or twice in the 
day, or oftener, the inside surface will 
be found entirely covered with eggs, 
attached to it by some fine filament or 
mucus, while the Ants themselves re- 
main in the earth beneath; and thus 
it will be so long as an remains to 
be removed ; and this is the more ex- 
traordinary, because these ova are as 
large, or indeed, in common larger 
than the parent insect. 

Although we cannot discover in this 
little fact, any circumstance to shew, 
according to our notions, any pecu- 
culiarly wise provision of nature for 
the safety, protection, or nourishment 
of the creature, which are the universal 
objects of instinct in the irrational 
animal, yet do I consider it worthy this 
short notice, as a matter of curious and 
not useless entertainment. 


Yours, &c. Formica. 
—-oe— 
Mr. Unsan, March \. 


"2 apocryphal book of Ecclesias- 
ticus, ited in our modern 
translations of the Bible to have been 
composed by Jesus the son of Sirach, 
and which in the Prologe thereto (as 
given by Tyndal and all the older 
translators) he says his grandfather (the 
High Priest who returned from Baby- 
lon with Zorobabel) did write in He- 
brew, and he himself interpreted or 
translated the same, in the time of 
Ptolomy Euergetes (more than two 
hundred years before the birth of our 
Saviour), being held by the Western 
Churches in great esteem, was intro- 
duced by our first Reformers, and also 
by the Compilers of the Articles of the 
Established Church, into the public 
service. 

I find on the authority of divers an- 
tient writers, that the Hebrew copies 
are all lost, and that the Greek transla- 
tion by the grandson is the present 
only original. The occasion of my 
present address to you arises out of the 

Gent. Mac. April, 1822. 
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forty-third chapter of this excellent 
Book of Wisdom —a chapter contain- 
ing the sublimest description of the 
works of the Almighty, that perhaps 
was ever penned. Gaing through the 
whole compass of created matter, from 
the first to the twenty-second verse, 
the author says in the twenty-third 
verse, ** by his Counsel he appeaseth 
the deep, and planteth islands therein.” 
Accidentally looking over the same 
chapter in Cranmer’s or the Great 
Bible, I found the verse rendered “‘ in 
his Councell he setteth the depe, and 
(the Lord) Jesus planted it.” Won- 
dering much to find the sacred name 
of Jesus so introduced, I was curious 
to search all the Bibles I possessed, 
and having given the result of that 
search, I shall take leave to ask a few 
questions, to which I trust some of 
your learned readers will condescend 
to reply. The Bibles by Tyndal, Ta- 
verner, and Matthews in 1537 and 
1549, and the reprint of Cranmer in 
1562, have the same words as the 
Great Bible of 1539. Parker’s (or the 
Bishop's Bible) of 1572 and 1574, 
contains these words,—*“‘ In his Coun- 
sel he appeaseth the deep and hath 
planted islandes in it,” which is quite 
similar to our present translation, and 
(as you see) leaves out the name of 
Jesus. The only Greek copy of the 
Bible which I could get access to 
(printed in 1725) has these words, 
“ Aoyicpe autou ixérace aBuogor, xa} 
iQurwoew autny “Ingovs,” supporting 
the old translators (before Archbishop 
Parker) in the introduction of the name 
of Jesus. The Latin translations of 
1478, 1819, 1529, 1578, and 1590 (all 
by different printers), render the twenty- 
third verse by the words, “ in cogita- 
tione sua placavit abyssum, et plantavit 
illum D’n’s Jesus.” The Sundidtion of 
Tremellius, &c. has ‘‘ Sermocinatione 
ejus quiescit abyssus, et in ea insulas 
— ;’’ and the more elegant trans- 
ation by Castellio gives “ Ille zquor 
mente sua pacat, et in eo plantavit 
insulas.” 

My first question arising out of these 
facts is, on what authority has the 
name of Jesus been introduced into 
five old English and five old Latin 
translations of the Bible? or omitted 
in Parker’s and the modern Bibles? 

Secondly. What is the meaning of 
the word, as used by the son of Sirach 
(if he did use it)? 

Thirdly. 
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Thirdly. Has the word Jesus in 
any other part of the Bible been used 
to denominate the Father Almighty, 
in contradistinction to the Son of 
God? 

Fourthly. Must we suppose the 
word to be an interpolation, or to have 
been used by the author prophetically 
of the Redeemer ? 

Yours, &c. INVESTIGATOR. 
History oF THECHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
(Continued from p. 220.) 
De the fourth persecution of 

Christians, under the Emperor 
Adrian, which began in A. D. 126, 
and continued under Antoninus Pius, 
who succeeded to the empire in A. D. 
138, while Adrian tarried at Athens, 
happening to be initiated into the 
Eleusinian mysteries, he expressed such 
zeal about the heathen superstition, 
that many put the former edicts against 
the Christians in execution. By this 
means the persecution became so hot, 
that they were obliged to remonstrate, 
particularly Quadratus Bishop of 
Athens, and Aristides a Philosopher 
in that city, who presented apologies 
to Adrian, wherein they defended the 
Christian religion against the objec- 
tions of its adversaries ; and in confir- 
mation of its divine original, strenu- 
ously urged our Lord’s miracles, parti- 
cularly his curing diseases and —s 
the dead. These apologies, whic 
are now lost, together with letters 
from Serenius Granianus, representing 
the injustice of the procedure against 
the Christians, greatly assuaged the 
Emperor’s zeal, and made him write 
to the Governors of the Provinces, and 
rticularly to Minucius Fundanus, 
roconsul of Asia Minor, command- 
ing that “ no Christian should be dis- 
turbed on account of Religion. And 
that whosoever accused them, without 
alleging any other crime against them, 
should be punished.” (Euseb. Eccl. 
Hist. Lib. 4. c. 8, 9.) Adrian having 
thus began to entertain a favourable 
notion of the Christians, did not stop 
here. He caused a great many temples 
to be built without images. These 
Lampridius, a heathen writer, tells us 
he dedicated to Christ. intending to 
receive him among the Gods; which 
temples remained in the time of Lam- 
pridius, and from Adrian were called 
Adriani. 
Alexander Severus also, who obtain- 


ed the purple in A. D. 222, had the 
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image of Christ in his private chapel, 
with those of Abraham and Orpheus, 
and had conceived the design of build- 
ing him a temple, had not the priests, 
after consulting the Auspices, found 
that if what he proposed were accom: 
plished, all men would become Chris- 
tians, and the other temples would be 


deserted. a. apud Hist. Aug. 
Scrip. p. 439, D. p. 351 E.) (See 
Macknight’s ‘‘ Truth of the Gospel 


Hist.” 4to. 494, 510.) 

The persecution of Christians arose 
from the baseless foundation of the 
pagan idolatry and superstition, which 
the perpetrators of those measures had 
sufficient penetration to foresee would 
soon yield to the faith of the Gospel : 
and placing therefore their whole re- 
liance on their false Gods, referred all 
their efforts to the support of their 
national errors—‘‘ they observed that 
no stop had been put to their conquests 
until Christianity began to prevail— 
in proportion to the spreading of this 
faith, the calamities of the empire had 
multiplied ; they therefore referred the 
whole greatness of their state to the 
favour of the Gods ancientlyworshipped, 
and all its misfortunes to the neglect 
of the primitive religion and the pre- 
valence of Christianity.” Ibid 515. 

The Christians had flourished so 
much in Nicomedia, in Bithynia, as 
to have erected and suledeel several 
churches, and a cathedral church 
opposite to the Imperial palace; but 
when Dioclesian, who had during the 
course of a prosperous reign favoured 
the Christians, arrived at Nicomedia, 
he listened to the persuasion of Gate- 
rius, who was their enemy, and gave 
orders in A. D. 303 for demolishing 
that church—a Christian publicly tore 
the edict, and was panicked a few 
days afterwards, part of the Imperial 
: ace was consumed by fire, and the 

‘hristians were supposed to be the in- 
cendiaries ; upon this, Dioclesian pub- 
lished an edict, commanding the Chris- 
tian churches to be demolished, their 
bibles to be burned, those who had 
obtained any office in the magistracy 
to be degraded, and the meaner sort to 
be sold as slaves—this was the cause 
and commencement of the tenth per- 
secution. Ibid. 516. 


Galerius afterwards published an 


edict, directing that the Christians 
should thenceforth be spared, and their 
churches and meetings be allowed 
them ; entreating, at the same time, 

that 
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that they would put up public prayers 
for the Em +e They suffe both 
favour an 


tion aw 
under Licinius ; and at length (A. 
306) Constantine became emperor, and 
was the first who openly declared him- 
self a Christian. (Zozimus, Lib. 102.) 
He allowed to all men liberty of con- 
science—and as Christians were ac- 
customed to observe the first day of 
the week as a festival, in memory of 
the resurrection of Jesus (Euseb. in 
vita Const. 1. 4, c. 18,) he com- 
manded that on that day throughout 
the Roman dominions, no court of 
justice should be opened, and no work 
or business of any kind be done, ex- 
cept that of agriculture; this law is 
stil extant. (C. lib. 3, de feriis, tit. 
12.) (Macknight, 518.) 

It is evident from the nature of 
things, that the introduction of the 
Gospel upon the ruins of the establish- 
ed religion, must in all countries have 
been effected in opposition to the sword 
of the Magistrates, the craft of the 
Priests, the pride of Philosophers, and 
the humours, passions, and prejudices 
of the People, all closely combined in 
support of the national worship, and 
to crush the Christian faith, which 
aimed at the subversion of heathenism. 
Ibid. 521. 

In the progress of the third century, 
we find the Bishops assuming an au- 
thority which they had not before pos- 
sessed ; they are said to have violated 
the rights of the people, and to have 
made gradual encroachments on the 

rivileges of the presbyters. Cyprian, 

ishop of Carthage, defended this offi- 
cial dignity with more zeal and vehe- 
mence than had ever been hitherto 
employed in that cause, though not 
with an unshaken constancy and = 
severance, for in difficult and perilous 
times, necessity sometimes — him 
to yield, and to submit several things 
to the judgment and authority of the 
Church. (1 Mosheim, 266.) The evil 
effects of this conduct, and the nu- 
merous offices into which ecclesiastical 
duties were divided, the indolence of 
some, and the overstrained activity of 
others, gave the victory to ambition 
over Christian humility—and opened 
the way to a growing Hierarchy instead 
of the primitive simplicity of Gospel 
truth. The Bishop of Rome had as- 
sumed the supremacy, and was deno- 
minated Pontiff, and issued decrees for 
the persecution of heretics, and for 
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deposition against such as delivered 


doctrines not acceptable to his own. 
In most of the Provinces, in the same 
century, there were certain fixed places 
set apart for public worship among the 
Christians — nor is it therefore impro- 
bable that these churches were, in 
several places, embellished with images 
and other ornaments—the times and 
forms of celebration seem to have con- 
tinued—but the sermons and discourses 
were very different from those of earlier 
times, and had «degenerated from an- 
cient simplicity ; but Origen was the 
first who explained the Scriptures in 
his lengthened discourses. The cere- 
mony of the Lord’s supper was admi- 
nistered with enlarged pomp—vessels 
of gold and silver were introduced, and 
those who were in a state of penitence, 
and had not been baptized, were deem- 
ed not fit to be admitted to it—these 
exclusions were in imitation of the 
practice in the heathen mysteries. 
Baptism was administered to prose- 
lytes after long trial and preparation — 
and the remission of sins was given to 
the imposition of hands, conferrin 
the sanctifying gifts of the holy spirit 
as necessary to a life of righteousness 
and virtue. (Eusebius. Crol. 7, 8.) 
(Mosheim, 1.291.) Fasting and prayer 
were generally practised, and the st 
of the cross was considered as the 
surest defence against the snares and 
stratagems of malignant spirits—and 
hence no Christian undertook any thing 
of moment without arming himself 
with the influence of this triumphant 


sign. P. 294. 
In the third century, while persecu- 
tion followed many of the Christian 


sects, yet it was in general foreborne— 
at court, and in all the orders of the 
nation, there was a considerable num- 
ber who lived entirely unmolested, and 
their religious persuasion was become 
no obstacle to their preferment. They 
held their worship openly in houses 
for the purpose, with the knowled 
of the Magistracy, and many of the 
Emperors were very favourably in- 
clined towards them : and in the case 
of both the Philips, it is still a subject 
of critical controversy, whether they 
embraced the light of the Gospel, or 
doubted or rejected it. (See Origen, 
lib. 1. against Calsus. Eusebius, Ec- 
cles. lib. 6. c. 5. Homily on Luke 7. 
Mosheim, Cent. 3.) 

The sacred writings were generally 
read, and translated into several lan- 


guages; 
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;—-and the labours of Origen 
and other pious Christians greatly as- 
sisted in enlarging the bounds of the 
Church: and their charity and vir- 
tuous example every where excited 
amongst the Pagans not only an admi- 
ration, but a desire to embrace it. 

Paris, Tours, Arles, Cologn, Treves, 
Mentz, and probably Scotland, were 
added to the number of states in which 
churches were founded by the zeal of 
the Christian teachers and converts. 
While history records the cruel severity 
of the emperor Severus Maximus, De- 
cius Gallus, Volusianus, Valerian, and 
their servants, it also enumerates the 
names of suffering piety and zeal which 
no subsequent times have surpassed. 
It must ever remain a glorious triumph 
to the honour of these early sufferers 
that the Church of Christ, though dis- 
couraged, was not subdued, through 
their perseverance. ; 

In the persecution under Diocletian, 
at the opening of the fourth century, 
his own ignorance and cruelty yielded 
to the persuasion and misrepresenta- 
tion of the enemies to the Christians, 
for the edicts which he issued, not 
only of torture, slaughter, and blood, 
but also of the pulling down their 
churches, burning all their books and 
writings, and taking from them all 
their civil rights and er and 
rendering them incapable of any ho- 
nours or civil promotion. (1 M. 315.) 
But the tranquillity of the Church was 
restored by the revolution, which called 
Constantine, the son of Constantius 
Chlorus, who died in Britain, to the 
Imperial throne, and deposed Gale- 
rius, A. D. 304. He soon after gave 
them liberty to live according to their 
own laws and institutions, and during 
his march to reduce Maxentius, he 
embraced Christianity, in consequence, 
-it is said, of his vision of a sacred 
cross. He began by tolerating all 
other religions, but he soon became 
convinced that Christianity alone main- 
tained the possession of heavenly truth, 
and of a divine origin ;— and he used 
the utmost power of his authority in 
the abolition of the ancient superstition. 
But he reserved for the close of his 
life his edicts for destruction of the 
temples, and for prohibiting the Pagan 
sacrifices (p. 322); and it was not till 
a few days before his death that he 
received the ceremony of baptism at 
Nicomedia, from the hands of Euse- 
bius, bishop of that place. It was the 
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common practice to defer baptism until 
the last hour, that they might ascend 
ma and spotless to the mansions of 
ife and immortality. 

The Emperor Gonsuition thus be- 
came the first monarch who espoused 
Christianity, and he had sufficient in- 
fluence with his army, his ministers, 
and his people, to ee st them to se- 
cond his views. Pagan altars and su- 
perstitions were thrown down, but 
they could not fall without the stain 
of severity and blood,—they could not 
yield their power over the minds of 
the people without vindicating their 
antient claims, and calling aloud for 
vengeance against their destroyers. 
Philosophers and rhetoricians employ- 
ed all the arts and eloquence of per- 
suasion to bring back their supersti- 
tious authority; and some of milder 
disposition invented means by which 
both religions might, as they conceived, 
be acceptable together ;—they taught 
that the Pagan and the Christian were 
the same, and that the latter had al- 
ways been exemplified by the rites of 
the former,—that J upiter was God,— 
that Juno in her obstinacy shewed the 
character of antient Israel,—the chaste 
Diana was a type of the Christian 
Church,—and the two serpents that 
Hercules strangled in his cradle were 
the Pharisees and Sadducees. Such 
ideas were ascribed to Amminius, Mar- 
cellus, Chalcidius, and Themistius ;— 
but these and many such were soon 
lost in their ephemeral conceits. The 
true knowledge of God and of his 
blessed Redeemer was gone forth, and 
could not be recalled,—the Gospel now 
had its triumph, and it must ever be 
lamented that its zealous promoters did 
not always follow the mildness of its 
doctrines ;—human power too often 
shows its weakness in the midst of phy- 
sical strength. 

The additions of pomp and cere- 
mony, which increasing power and 
authority considerably tended to esta- 
blish, had advanced so much in the 
sixth century, that Mosheim says an 
incredible number of temples were 
then erected in horiour of the saints, 
both in Eastern and Western pro- 
vinces. The places set apart for pub- 
lic worship were already very nume- 
rous, but it was now that Christians 
first began to consider these sacred edi- 
fices as the means of purchasing the fa- 
vour and protection of the saints, and 
to be persuaded that these departed spi- 
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rits defended and guarded against evils 
and calamities of every kind the pro- 
vinces, lands, cities, and villages, in 
which they were honoured with tem- 

les ; their number were almost equal- 
ed by that of the festivals, which were 
now observed in the Christian Church; 
and many of which seem to have been 
instituted upon a pagan model.—(Ch. 
4, p. 4.) 

ft may rather be said that the festi- 
vals of the Pagan mythology were 
wisely converted to Christian use; — 
many were abolished ; for the system 
of idolatry was far more prolific of 
these days of religious observance, than 
the simplicity of the Christian system 
would adopt ; but many were retained 
and happily converted into solemn 
commemorations of the principal 
events which had established the 
Christian faith, both in the time of 
its Divine Founder and of his succeed- 
ing apostles and martyrs,—a_ plan 
which contributed greatly at den 
days, as it does in modern times, to 
keep alive in the remembrance and 
pious gratitude of those who profess 
the name of Christians, a sense of the 
great things that have been done for 
them, and withont which they would 
be too apt to either disregard or to- 
tally forget them. These have been 
considerably diminished in number in 
the Reformed Church; and whoever 
candidly reads the single prayer which 
is the only devotional part of the Li- 
turgy that designates the peculiar day, 
will find that the charge is not found- 
ed in fact, which some who dissent 
from the Established Church have as- 
serted, that prayers on those days are 
addressed, like ‘those of the Roman 
Missal, to the saints themselves. 

The establishment of a Hierarch 
in Great Britain bears date A.D. 596. 
King Ethelbert having married Bertha 
daughter of Cherebert, King of Paris, 
who was a Christian, he became fa- 
vourable to it; and Gregory the Great 
sent Augustine with 40 Benedictine 
Monks, who, with the Queen’s in- 
fluence, converted the King, changed 
the heathen temples into churches, 
erected Christ Church at Canterbury 
into a cathedral, founded the Abbey of 
St. Augustin, received episcopal ordi- 
nation from the primate of Arles, was 
invested by Gregory with power over 
all the British Bishops and Saxon pre- 
lates, and was the first Archbishop of 
Canterbury.—(Mosheim, II. 97.) 
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In the seventh century, after the es- 
tablishment of Boniface on the Papal 
throne of Rome, by the profligate Em- 
peror Phocas: in the year 612, Hono- 
rius employed all his diligence and 
zeal in embellishing churches and 
other consecrated places with the 
most pompous and magnificent orna- 
ments; for as neither Christ nor his 
Apostles had left any injunctions of 
this nature to their followeri, their pre- 
tended Vicar thought it but just to 
supply this defect by the most splendid 
display of his ostentatious beneficence. 
The riches and variety of the sacerdotal 
garments then used at the celebration 
of the Eucharist, and in the perform- 
ance of divine worship, formed an ad- 
junct to this splendour of decoration. 
—(Mosheim, II. 183.) 

During the whole of the 11th cen- 
tury, all the European nations were 
most ren gm J employed in rebuilding, 
repairing, and adorning their churches ; 
actuated by a dismal apprehension in 
the preceding century, that the world 
was approaching to its final dissolu- 
tion; at when these fears were re- 
moved, the tottering temples were 
rebuilt, and the greatest zeal, attended 
with the richest and more liberal do- 
nations, was employed in restoring the 
sacred edifices to their former lustre, 
or rather in giving them new degrees 
of magnificence and beauty.—({Mos- 
heim, II. Cent. 11. Part 2, c. 5, s. 3-) 

It appears from ecclesiastical history 
that previous to the Reformation in 
the 16th century, the face of Religion 
was remarkably changed, the divisions 
that had formerly perplexed the Church 
increased considerably ; and the Chris- 
tian societies that relinquished the es- 
tablished forms of divine worship, and 
erected themselves into separate assem- 
blies, upon principles different from 
those of the Ronen Hierarchy, multi- 

lied from day to day.—(Mosheim, IV. 
ntrod.) ; 

This grand revolution, which arose 
in Saxony from small beginnings, not 
only spread itself with the utmost ra- 
pidity through all the European pro- 
vinces, but also extended its efficacy 
more or less to the most distant parts 
of the globe; and may be justly consi- 
dered as the main and principal spring 
which has moved the nations from 
that illustrious period, and occasioned 
the greatest part both of those civil 
and religious revolutions that fill the 
annals of history down to our = 

c 
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The face of Europe was in a more es- 
pecial manner changed by this great 
event.—(Mosheim, IV. 5.) 

Since nothing is more inconsistent 
with the subordination and concord 
which are among the great heads of 
civil government, than imperium el im- 
perio, i. e. two independent sovereign- 
ties in the same body politic—hence 
the genius of Government, as well as 
the spirit of genuine Christianity, pro- 
claims the equity of that Constitution 
that makes the supreme Head of the 
State the supreme visible Ruler of the 
Church. (Mosh. 1V. 286, note, 16th 
cent.) 

The very essence of civil govern- 
ment seems manifestly to point out 
the necessity of investing the Sove- 
reign with this spiritual supremacy. 
(Ibid.) And agreeably to this prin- 
ciple, the wisdom of our ancestors 
has observed this caution in the vene- 
table establishment of the English 
Constitution, whereby the just allegi- 
ance due to the Sovereign in his tem- 
poral capacity is not divided by an 
concurrent duty to the spiritual buat 
the union of their sway gives the Mo- 
narch an undistinguished power which 
secures the obedience of all sects and 
parties on the one hand, and diffuses 
the blessings of authority and mercy 
on the other. 

Sufficient has been noted to trace 
the progress of the establishment of 
churches, and particularly of that in 
which we are most interested, and 
whose venerable history has been deli- 
neated by Warner and other ecclesias- 
tical writers, who have written with 
the dutiful affection of filial piety. 

A Church which has been justly ce- 
lebrated for havin oostunel men of 
the most profound ming, of the sin- 
cerest piety, of the most unshaken per- 
severance, and of the most truly Chris- 
tian charity, of any church in Chris- 
tendom ;—men who have borne the 
heat of controversy with liberal for- 
bearance,—have eminently filled the 
chairs of instruction without rigidity, 
—and have maintained unsullied in its 
purity the Church, whose dogmas they 
were called to defend. 

We who belong to this Protestant 
Church cannot but unite with our 
Christian brethren in the most un- 
feigned praise, that this blessing has 
been established in our land also; and 
that it has taught us to tolerate and to 
embrace all our fellow Christians, who 
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even differ from ourselves in modes 
and forms, knowing that we all ac- 
knowledge one Master in Heaven, 
who has fixed his divine Signet upon 
our profession, by which all men shall 
know that we are his disciples, namely, 
Christian love. A. H. 


Mr. Ursan, April 2. 


HE Letter herewith sent was 
written by that eminent Welsh 
Antiquary and Naturalist Edward 
Lhwyd, to one of his learned friends, 
and has never, I believe, been pub- 
lished. Carapoc. 
“For THe Hows? Dr. Martin Lister, 
AT THE OLD PaLacg-yarp, West- 

MINSTER. 

Hon. Sir, Oxford, April 18, 1693. 
« JT HAVE toe all this he Fo 

pecting the return of our Litho- 
scopist; but have not yet heard any 
thing of him. My only hopes are, 
that, being a shoemaker, he has met 
with some employment in his trade, 
which has thus lone detained him. 
Should he be lost in the late great 
- se or pers his wife and chil- 
ren must (I doubt) goa ing. 

** | have just now ables pre- 
sent to the Museum: had we but a 
dozen such benefactors, we should ina 
few years have a choice collection of 
books. You take care to send us no- 
thing but what is valuable and _perti- 
nent. But I could heartily wish Mr. 
Ashmole had also done the same in his 
legacy of books ; and instead of many 

S volumes of Mr. Napier’s Astrolo- 
ag Practice in Physic, and above 

ve hundred other astrological books, 
I wish he had given us 50 of his best 
books relating to coyns and other anti- 
quities, and to natural philosophy: tho’ 
his donation be in its kind also very 
useful and considerable ; especially 
his MSS. relating to Heraldry, and his 
collection of pamphlets and English 
ms. I have not been so commu- 
nicative of my discoveries in form’d 
stones as I guess you imagin: for tho’ 
I have kept acquaintance and corre- 
spondence with some that are criticks 
in that kind, I have notwithstanding 
reserved the greatest part of my obser- 
vations to myself. Fis true some no- 
tions and hints they have had ; but in- 
deed they are not much obliged to me 
for them ; for John Fitz-Roberts, to 
whom (relying too much upon his ig- 
norance that way) I had given some 
petrified 
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trified bones, as the siliquastra, 
re. brought them to Wordward, to 


whom afterwards (making a virtue of 
necessity) I presented some better pat- 
terns; and also received some good re- 
turns from him. As to what I com- 
municated to Mr. Ray, 1 reckon it 
very well disposed of. But as to the 
siliquastra, 1 shall, about a fortnight 
hence, send you an account of them, 
with specimens to be engraved: for 
Mr. Waller. I am, Sir, 
«Your most obliged and 
humble servant, 
Epw. Luwyp.” 


Or tHe Lonpon THEATRES, 
No. 


HAyMARKET THEATRE. 
(Continued from page 204.) 


N September of this year, 
ayes. I the yom wel from veer 
Lane Company, consisting principally 
of Griffin, Harper, Joe Mi er, John- 
son, and the elder Mills, headed by 
Theophilus Cibber, agreed to rent the 
Theatre, being then unoccupied ; and 
after making some hasty and necessary 
embellishments and alterations, open- 
ed it with the comedy of “ Love for 
Love,” and continued several months. 

1734. ‘** Chrononhotonthologos ” 
was first produced here, and had a fa- 
vourable run, performed “ by the 
Com of Comedians of his Ma- 
jutyo Revels,” according to the de- 
— given by the author before 
his benefit advertisement. 

In the Session of Parliament of 
1735, there was introduced into the 
House of Commons the skeleton of 
‘a Bill for restraining the number of 
houses for playing of interludes, and 
for the better regulating common 
players of interludes.” This fact has 
entirely escaped the research of our 
theatrical historians. It was proposed 
to limit the number of Playhouses ; 
and for that purpose recited the letters 

tent granted to Thomas Killigrew, 

is heirs, &c.; to Sir Wm. Davenant, 
his heirs, &c.; to Robert Wilkes, Col- 
ley Cibber, and Barton Booth, for 21 
years; then vested in Charles Fleet- 
wood and Henry Giffard: and the 
charter for 21 years held by the Royal 
Academy of Music. Various memo- 
rials were presented to the Members 
of the House of Commons against the 


Bill, as well on the behalf of the Co- 
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medians belonging to the Theatres 
Royal of Drury Lane and Covent Gar- 
den, as of the Comedians belonging to 
the Theatre in Goodman's Fields, also 
of Henry Giffard, the proprietor of 
that house, and of the subscribers *. 
But we have not seen any memorial 
for either Proprietor or Comedians of 
the Little Theatre in the Haymarket. 
The strong representation of facts 
made by the several cases, must have 
deferred. the injudicious measures then 
proposed, which, however, became 
established as law, in a manner more 
galling to the feelings of the actor in 
1737, by an Act passed as to explain 
the old lenvamee Ve ant Act. 

1735-6-7. Henry Fielding collected 
together a company of Performers, un- 
der the title of “The Great Mogul’s 
Company of Comedians.” This com- 
pany continued acting there rather 
more than two seasons. At first it is 
believed to have been with good suc- 
cess, but afterwards to diminished au- 
diences ; and probably the Company, 
which, as the Pils announced, ‘‘d 

from the clouds,” finally melted 
into thin air. Some of the pieces per- 
formed were the production of Field- 
ing, who, for popularity, was most un- 
sparing of the prime Minister, Sir R. 
alpole, and his friends. Which cir- 
cumstance, it is believed, confirmed 
the opinion of the Minister of the ne- 
cessity for restraining theatrical pro- 
ductions and performances, and feo. 
tened the ing the obnoxious Li- 
censing Act of 1737; the effect of 
which was immediately to close the 
Theatres in Goodman’s Fields and 
the Haymarket. 

The restrictions of the Act com- 
menced the 24th of June, 1737, and 
passing the same was not speedily for- 
got. A large portion of society has 
ever been found ready to indulge in 
rational and unfevered amusements, 
and unceasingly jealous of any en- 
croachment upon their esteemed pub- 
lic rights. The lapse of fifteen months, 





* The Case, &c. states: “In the year 
1731, a subscription being opened to build 
a new Theatre in Goodman’s Fields, twenty- 
three persons became subscribers at one 
hundred pounds each, with which the said 
Theatre was built, and was by indentures 
assigned in twenty-three undivided shares to 
the subscribers, to secure to each of them 
one shilling and sixpence for every acting 
day, &c.” - 

1 
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if it partially appeased, could not ex- 
tinguish resentment, as appeared by 
the event arising from the following 
public announcement of the gth Oct. 
1738: ’ 

«*Hay-Market. By authority. By the 
French Com of Comedians at the new 
Theatre in the Hay-Market, this day, Oct. 
9, will be presented a Comedy called L’em- 
baras des Richesses: the character of Har- 
lequin by Mons. Moylin Francisque. To 
which will be added, Arlequin Poli par L’A- 
mour; with several entertainments of danc- 
ing, by Mons. Pagnorel, Mademoiselle Cha- 
teauneuf, Mons. Le Fevre, Madm. Le Fevre, 
and others. Boxes 5s. Pit 3s. Gall. 2s. 
Places, &c.” 


The intended yeery as might 
be expected, called forth all that true 
English feeling for which John Bull 
is so renowned, and the expression of 
public discontent upon the rising of 
the curtain swelled into a riot, and the 
actors were dismissed with contempt. 
The history of that evening is well 
knownt; but not so the attempt af- 
terwards made to awake the commi- 
seration of the public in favour of this 
exotic company, in dispersing the fol- 
lowing case : 

**The case of the French Comedians.— 
Whereas we, Moylin Francisque and John 
Baptist Le Sage, were in England in the 
month of February last, and having then ob- 
tained leave to bring over a French Company 
of Comedians, for to represent the same in 
the Little Theatre in the Hay-Market, this 
season ; we, for that purpose, returned into 
France, and collected together the best com- 
pany that were to be had; being wholly ig- 
norant of any affairs transacted in England 
relating to the regulation of the Stage, and 
not in the least doubting but that the Com- 
pany would meet with the same encourage- 
ment as heretofore, made us engage with 
several performers abroad at very great ex- 
pences, to come into England; and the 
night the said Company were to have acted, 
they met with such an obstruction from the 
audience, that a stop was put to the per- 
formance, and the said Company disconti- 
nued, and laid aside all thoughts of making 
the least attempt, since the same was not 
agreeable to the public. Notwithstanding, 
we the said undertakers, by the contracts 
we made, have been obliged to pay to each 
performer the same monies hitherto, and 
liable to the same obligations for the re- 
mainder of this whole season, as if the Com- 
pany had performed the whole time; and 
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have besides expended large sums of money, 
and contracted Sent debts here, which we 
are not in circumstances to pay. So that 
we are obliged to lay our case before the 
public, in hopes that they will permit us to 
perform three nights only in one of the pa- 
tent Theatres, so as to enable us to dis- 
charge those debts we have contracted here, 
and we will then humbly take our leave, and 
return to France, with grateful acknow- 
ledgment for the favour done to us. 

** Moyuin Francisgue, 

J. B. Le Sace. 

Suffolk Street, Nov. 6, 1738.” 

On the 13th of November, Mr. 
Rich, then proprietor of Covent Gar- 
den and Lincoln’s Inn Fields Thea- 
tres, advertised at the bottom of the 
play-bills, “‘ Whereas it has been in- 
dustriously reported that the French 
Comedians are to perform in one of 
the Theatres belonging to Mr. Rich, 
this is to certify to the publick, that 
nothing of that kind was ever intend- 
ed, or would have been permitted b 
him, unless the same nd pres with 
the general consent of the town.” 

In April 1741, English Operas were 

rformed here. The opera of ‘* The 

appy Captive” had attached a spice 
of the old leven, as “‘ an interlude, in 
two comic scenes, between Signor Ca- 
poccio, a director from the Canary is- 
lands, and Signora Dorinna, a vir- 
tuoso.” 

Here in the Spring of 1744, Mack- 
lin, who had seceded from Drury 
Lane Theatre, attempted to perma- 
nently raise an anarchical standard, 
and, as usual, expected to support fame 
by the aid of popular favouritism. He 
commenced with what the biographer 
of that veteran terms an ‘ unfledged 
Company,” but which company re- 
mains still of importance in the thea- 
trical nomenclature, as a callow mem- 
ber of it was (the afterwards truly witty 
comedian) Samuel Foote. Little or no 
profit was derived by Macklin by tak- 
ing wing in the gale of discontent, and 
as early as the 19th of December fol- 
lowing, he recommenced at Drury 
Lane with a supplicating prologue, 
saying, 

**] pray that all domestic feuds may cease, 
And, leggar’d by the war, solicit peace.” 

In November of the same year, 
Theophilus Cibber, with a company, 
revived, as not performed for an hun- 
dred years, Romeo and Juliet, himself 

laying Romeo, and Juliet by Miss 

enny Cibber. The announcement 
was 
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was “ At Cibber’s Academy in the 
Haymarket will be a Concert; after 
which will be exhibited (gratis) a Re- 
hearsal in form of a play, called Ro- 
meo and Juliet, &c.”’ 

1747. The comic powers of Samuel 
Foote wanted little practical ripening. 
In this season he commenced, on his 
own account, a new species of amuse- 
ment, called ‘* The Seanen of a 
Morning,” framed to avoid the penal- 
ties of the Act. As the exhibition was 
a strong personal satire, and one of the 
characters Mr. Lacy, the patentee, an 
attempt was made on the part of that 

entleman to check the performance, 

ut without further effect, than occa- 
sioning the title to be altered to 
“ Foote’s giving Tea.” A similar en- 
tertainment in the following year was 
called ** An Auction of Pictures.” 
These pieces, franght with “living 
manners,” proved extremely popular, 
and obtained crowded audiences. 

174Q was memorable by two dis- 
tinct riots at this Theatre, each pro- 
voked by exhibitions from which no 
other result could be expected, The 
first occurred on the 16th Jan. ‘after 
the memorable hoax of the ‘‘ Bottle 
Bubble,” or ‘ Bottle Conjuror,” the 
event of which has been already de- 
tailed in your pages, vol. XIX. p. 42. 

The second riot was on the 14th of 
November, arising from another, and 
we believe the last, attempt to esta- 
blish the French performers, or, as 
more commonly called, “ the Italian 
Strollers.”” Stil strongly supported by 
the nobility, the opposition rested with 
the crowd in the gallery; and a ludi- 
crous prologue, published at that pe- 
riod, descri the missile ammuni- 
tion, as potatoes, turnips, eggs, and 
mediars. The following record is 
from the Penny Post, or Morning Ad- 
vertiser : 

“On Tuesday night the campaign open- 
ed at the Little Theatre in the Hay- et, 
from whence we hear the victorious troops 
of the Grand Monarque, headed by the 
Right Honourable Lady P—, the celebrated 
Miss A—, with their auxiliaries, his G— 
the D— of H—, Lord H—, Lord &c. M. 
G. &c. and several others of as great ho- 
nour and rank, attacked the gallery sword 
in hand (oceasioned by a few unpolite Eng- 
lish attempting to interrupt them in their per- 
formance) with such great success, that be it 
spoken to their immortal fame, they entirely 
defeated ten gentlemen, some of whom were 
tun thro’ the arms, face, eyes, and body.’ 

Gent. Mac. April, 1822. 
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Three of the valiant heroes beat a boy al- 
most to death! After which they made a 
most gallant retreat, and joined their com- 
manders, the ladies: however, the —- 
fool Yat pe last reign’d triumphant, and all 
the Court wh—s and Gallic scoundrels were 
hiss’d out of the house. The pit was crowd- 
ed with French cooks, barbers, and valets.”” 

The company is said to have per- 
formed twice afterwards, with such 
indifferent prospect of success, as to 
be obliged to disband, and some of 
them became so much distressed as to 
ask public charity. 

1755. Opened in August by Theo. 
Cibber and his actors, styled “* Baye's 
Company.” In 1758, the same ma- 
nager obtained the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s license. 

1760. In the Summer of this year, 
Mr. Foote, upon some urgent occasion, 
having hastily collected a company to 
perform the ‘* Minor,” found the plan 
so well received, as first to suggest to 
him an attempt to establish the house 
as a Summer Theatre, during the vaca- 
tion, then regularly kept by the patent 
ones. This plan there was time to 
mature, as Foote could not obtain the 
house the following season, it being 
previously engaged by the more im- 

rtant manager of a company of 
amet or dancing dogs. 

1762. Foote regained possession, 
gave his popular Lectures on Oratory, 
and continued to act during the sum- 
mer seasons without interruption, ma- 
gisterial or otherwise, until his unfor- 
tunate accident on Feb. 7, 1766, when, 
by a fall from his horse at the seat of 
Lord Mexborough, he broke his leg. 
That event gave him so much interest 
with the Duke of York, who happen- 
ed to be present, as to occasion his ob- 
taining a Royal License for acting 
plays at the Haymarket Theatre dur- 
ing his life, in each year from the 15th 
of May to the 15th of September, 


(To be continued.) 
—<@—- 
Account oF THE IskAND oF Sr. 
MICHAEL’s, AND ITS SPRINGS. 


T. MICHAEL’S is the principal 
of the Azores or Western Islands, 
which lie about midway between En- 
rope, Africa, and America. Its trade 
may be considered as rather extensive, 
and has annually employed on the 
average for the last few years more 
than seventy vessels of different bur- 
thens. 
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thens. The communication with Por- 
tugal is the means of exporting to 
Lisbon, and the other ports of that 
kingdom, fruit, poultry, &c. &c. 
Various articles are received in ex- 
change; the principal of which, as 
the religion is Cathalie, consist of holy 
relics, dispensations, and images of 
saints. uch of their fruit, and some 
wine, are exported to England ; whence 
they receive in return woollens, hard 
and earthenwares, and many other ne- 
cessaries. America also supplies them 
with pitch, tar, iron, boards, staves, 
lumber, and some Indian goods, which 
they pay for in wine and fruit. The 
island fas also much intercourse with 
Madeira and the Canary islands for 
cattle. 

St. Michael's is the only city of the 
island, but there are five towns, and 
upwards of fifty parishes. The inha- 
bitants are affable, courteous, and hos- 
pitable to strangers. They are com- 
= at more than 28,000 souls, and 

ave regular establishments of in- 
fantry, artillery, militia, &c. with a 
proportionate number of officers to 
each. The dress of the principal: in- 
habitants bears a strong resemblance 
to the English. The hat worn by the 
male peasantry is of a curious form, 
and gives them an appearance some- 
what singular. Its crown is convex, 
not unlike some of the English hats, 
from which a front projects, bearing 
some resemblance to a shovel, and is 
turned up on each side like a horn. 
In breadth it is about twenty inches, 
and has a flap hanging from the crown, 
which passing over the shoulders but- 
tons close under the chin, and shelters 
them from the weather. 

Numerous mountains, hills, and 
vallies abound throughout the island ; 
and from the singular appearance of 
the former, with distinguishable cavi- 
ties at their summits, an accumulation 
of scoria, and other volcanic appear- 
ances, it is evident that they have 
been produced by some violent convul- 
sion of nature. 

Among the natural productions of 
the island, the hot and cold springs or 
fountains are the foremost, and arrest 
the attention of all who behold them. 
They present themselves in many di- 
rections, and from the phenomena 
they exhibit, confirm the existence of 
subterraneous volcanos; while their 
uses in eruptions, and other disorders 
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of the human frame, attest their uti- 
lity to mankind. 

The valley in which they are situ- 
ated lies about twenty-five miles N.E. 
of Ponto del Gado, having upon its 
S.E. side a small village called Car- 
cuis, or Furnace; from wheace the 
valley takes its name. On an eleva- 
tion about a quarter of a mile square, 
are several hillocks, in which are every 
where met with varieties of strata, py- 
rites, lava, pumice, clay of different 
colours, iron-ore, ochre, and calcare- 
ous earth, mixed with alum and sul- 
—* A number of hot fountains are 

ere, and, singular as it may appear, 
there are several cold springs also. 
Many streams are formed by the hot 
springs, which, in their several courses, 
emit a sulphureous steam, the vapour 
from which, in a calm day, may be 
seen rising to a considerable height. 
The largest of these fountains, called 
the Caldeira, is nearly thirty feet in 
diameter, while its depth, natwith- 
standing several attempts, has not 
been ascertained. The water is scald- 
ing hot, and constantly agitated ; it 
emits a vapour highly sulphureous, 
smelling not unlike burnt gunpowder, 
and depositing a clayey sediment of a 
light blue colour. A short distance, 
another of these wonderful produc- 
tions is met with behind a ridge of 
lava, at the bottom of a projecting 
rock. It is not so large as the former, 
and is therefore denominated the se- 
cond fountain, and called the Forga, 
or Forge. The surface is seldom visi- 
ble, from the dense sulphureous vapour 
that arises, which boils with consider- 
able violence, and is accompanied by a 
noise, at the same time throwing up 
and scattering about a fine blue clay, 
incrusting the rock and surrounding 
objects. These fountains are the prin- 
cipal ones, but there are several others; 
and vapour is distinctly seen to issue in 
many places from the crevices of the 
rock. On placing the ear to some of 
the fissures, a noise similar to that pro- 
duced by boiling water is distinctly 
heard ; and from others water is occa- 
sionally thrown out, which actually 
scalds those who unwarily get within 
its reach. 

The temperature of these springs is 
not uniformly the same. In some it 
is as high as boiling heat; in others 
more moderate, and in some very cold. 
The appearance of the water we 
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In some springs it is limpid and trans- 
parent ; in others turbid, of a white or 
reddish hue. All the waters generally 
deposit a blue or red clayey substance. 

Crystals of alum and sulphur are 
found in abundance; some of which 
are beautiful and curious ; and where 
the vapour issues and exudes from the 
apertures of the rock, the crystals are 
from one to two inches in length. 

A small river bends its course 
throngh the valley ; on whose edge in 
several places are hot springs, and occa- 
sionally in the middle of the stream a 
perceptible agitation may be observed, 
which is doubtless produced by them ; 
and an ochry sediment is deposited on 
the pebbles and stones of its bed, while 
the bushes on the banks are incrusted 
with salphur and alam. The taste of 
these waters greatly varies: in some it 
has a strong impregnation of vitriolic 
acid; in others carbonic; in others 
aluminous, or ferruginous; while in 
others it is perfectly insipid. Not far 
from these hot springs is a hill of pu- 
mice stone, from which issue several 
springs of cold water. In their short 
course some deposit a pale yellow ochry 
sediment, and others that of a higher 
colour. The taste of the water is 
sharp, the smeil ferruginous, and the 
pungency excessively penetrating. In 
a glass it sparkles like Champagne. To 
the West, not quite half a mile, are 
several other hot springs, to which in- 
valids resort, who seek their uses. 
Farther on, are also others of a similar 
nature. Nearly a mile further to the 
West, is a small river called Sanguis- 
lenta, or bloody river, from its red co- 
lour. On its banks are several cold 
springs of a strong ferruginous taste 
and smell. About a mile South of 
this river, beyond a range of moun- 
tains, is a cluster of hot springs, pos- 
sessing properties as various as the 
others. Qne of them is about twenty- 
four feet in length, and twelve in 
breadth. Near it are several cold 
springs in a state of agitation similar 
to the hot ones. They have a sharp 
taste and smell, and are highly impreg- 
nated. 

The inhabitants residing near the 
springs render them subservient to their 
use by placing their cooking utensils on 
the water, or on the smoking crevices, 
and thus prepare their different meals. 
It is not to the human race alone that 
these wonderful productions are use- 
ful, but also to the cattle, who at times 
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may be seen entering the er rg 
steam to cleanse themselves of filth and 


vermin. N.I. 
—@— 


Aw AccounNT OF THE CELEBRATION 
or THE May-Gamgs, AND THE 
_ REASON OF THEIR SUPPRESSION. 


|’. was usual, on the first of May, 
for all the citizens who were able, 
to divert themselves in the woods and 
meadows with May-games ; diversions 
not confined to the lower class, but 
equally the entertainment of persons of 
the highest rank; a remarkable in- 
stance of which is inserted in Hall’s 
Chronicle, under the year 1515, when 
that author observes, that King Henry 
VIII. and Queen Catharine, accom- 
panied by many lords and ladies, rode 
a maying from Greenwich to the high 
ground of Shooter's Hill, where, as 
they passed along, they saw a company 
of 200 tall yeomen, all clothed in 
green, with green hoods, and bows 
and arrows. One, who was their 
chieftain, was called Robin Hood, 
and desired the King and all his com- 
pany to stay and see his men shoot ; to 
which the King agreeing, he whis- 
tled, and all the two hundred discharg- 
ed their arrows at once; which they 
repeated on his whistling again. Their 
arrows had something placed in the 
heads of them that made them whistle 
as they flew, and altogether made a loud 
and very uncommon noise, at which 
the King and Queen were greatly de- 
lighted. The gentleman who assumed 
the character of Robin Hood then de- 
sired the King and Queen, with their 
retinue, to enter the green wood, where, 
in arbours made with boughs, inter- 
mixed with flowers, they were plenti- 
fully served with venison and wine, by 
Robin Hood and his men. 

About two years after, an event hap- 
pened which occasioned the epithet of 
evil to be added to this day of rejoic- 
ing. The citizens, being extremely 
exasperated at the encouragement 
given to foreigners, a priest, named 
Bell, was persuaded to preach against 
them at the Spital ; and, in a very in- 
flaming sermon, he invited the people 
to oppose all strangers: this occasion- 
ed ieqaent quarrels in the streets, for 
which some Englishmen were com- 
mitted to prison. 

Suddenly a rumour arose, that on 
May-day all the foreigners would be 
assassinated, and several strangers fled : 

this 
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this coming to the know of the 
King’s Council, Cardinal Wolsey sent 
for Lord Mayor and several of the 
City Council, told them what he had 
heard, and exhorted them to preserve 
the peace. Upon this affair a Court of 
Common Council was assembled at 
Guildhall, on the evening before May- 
day, in which it was resolved to order 
every man to shut up his door, and 
keep his servants at home ; and this 
advice being immediately communi- 
cated to the Cardinal, met with his 
approbation. 

pon this, every Alderman sent to 
inform his Ward, that no man should 
stir out of his house after nine o’clock, 
but keep his doors shut, and his ser- 
vants within till nine in the morning. 
This order had not been long given, 
when one of the Aldermen, returning 
from his Ward, observed two young 
men at play in Cheapside, and many 
others looking at them. He would 
have sent them to the Compter, but 
they were soon rescued, and the cry 
raised of “ Prentices, prentices! Clubs! 
Clubs!” Instantly the people arose: 
by eleven o'clock they amounted to 
six or seven hundred; and the crowd 
still increasing, they rescued from 
Newgate and the Compter the pri- 
soners committed for abusing the fo- 
reigners; while the Mayor and She- 
rifls, who were present, made procla- 
mation in the King’s name; but in- 
stead of obeying it, they broke open 
the houses of many Frenchmen and 
other foreigners, and continued plun- 
dering them till three in the morning; 
when beginning to disperse, the Mayor 
and his attendants took three hundred 
of them, and committed them to the 
several prisons. While this riot last- 
ed, the Lieutenant of the Tower dis- 
charged several pieces of ordnance 
against the city, but without doing 
much mischief; and about five in the 
morning several of the nobility march- 
ed thither, with all the forces they 
could assemble. 

On the 4th of May, the Lord 
Mayor, the Duke of Norfolk, the 
Ea of Surrey, and others, sat upon 
the trial of the offenders at Guildhall, 
the Duke of Norfolk entering the city 
with 1300 men. That day several 
were indicted, and on the next thir- 
teen were sentenced to be hanged, 
drawn and quartered; for the execu- 
tion of whom, ten gallowses were set 
up in several parts of the city, upon 
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wheels, to be removed from street to 
street, and from door to door. 

On the 7th of May, several others 
were found guilty, and received the 
same sentence as the former, and soon 
after were drawn upon hurdles to the 
Standard in Cheapside; but, when one 
was executed, and the rest about to be 
turned off, a respite came, and they 
were remanded back to prison. 

After this, the soldiers who had kept 
watch in the city were withdrawn, 
which making the citizens flatter 
themselves that the King’s displeasure 
against them was not so great as they 
had imagined, the Lord Ware Re- 
corder, and several Aldermen, went in 
mourning gowns to wait upon the 
King at Greenwich; when, having 
attended for some time at the Privy 
Chamber door, his Majesty with seve- 
ral of the nobility came forth: u 
which, all of them falling upon their 
knees, the Recorder, in the name of 
the rest, in the most humble and sub- 
missive terms, begged that hewould have 
mercy on them for their negligence, 
and compassion on the offenders, whom 
he represented as a small number of 
light persons. His Majesty let them 
know that he was soaliy displeased, 
and that they ought to wail and be 
sorry for it; for, as they had not at- 
tempted to fight with those whom 
they pretended were so small a num- 
ber of light persons, they must have 
winked at the matter: he therefore or- 
dered them to repair to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, who would give them an an- 
swer. Upon which they retired, 
deeply mortified. 

Heng informed that the King. was 
to be at Westminster Hall on the 2ed 
of May, they resolved to repair thither ; 
which they did with the consent of 
Cardinal Wolsey, Lord High Chan- 
cellor. The King sat at the upper 
end of the Hall, under a cloth of state, 
with the Cardinal and several of the 
nobility : and the Lord Mayor, Alder- 
men, Recorder, and several of the 
Common Council attended: the pri- 
soners, who then amounted to about 
four hundred, were brought in their 
shirts, bound together with cords, and 
with halters about their necks; and 
among them were eleven women. The 
Cardinal having sharply rebuked the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Commonalty 


for their negligence, told the prisoners, 
that, for their offences against the laws 
of the realm, and against his Majesty's 

‘rown 
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Crown and dignity, had deserved 
death : upon ‘Shh they all set up a 
eee of “Mercy, gracious Lord! 

ercy!"» Which so moved the King, 
that at the earnest intreaty of the 

Lords, he pronounced them pardoned ; 

upon which, giving a great shout, they 

threw up their halters towards the top 
of the fall, crying, ‘“‘God save the 

King !” 

After this affair the May-games 
were not so commonrily used as before. 
——-@- W.R. 
Account or A May-Day 
CoLuaTion, 

Given by Whitelocke, in the English 
Manner (during his Embassy from 
Oliver Cromwell), to Christina, 
Queen of Sweden, and some of her 
favourite Ladies and Courtiers. 


HIS being May-day, Whitelocke, 

according to the invitation he 
had made to the Queen, put her in 
mind of it, that as she was his mis- 
tress, and this May-day, he was by 
the custom of England to wait upon 
her to take the air, and to treat her 
with some little Collation, as her ser- 
vant. 

The Queen said, the weather was 
very cold, yet she was very willing to 
bear him company after the English 
mode. 

With the Queen were Woolfeldt, 
Tott, and five of her ladies. White- 
locke brought them to his Collation, 
which he had commanded his servants 
to prepare in the best manner wo 4 
oon, and altogether after the English 
fashion. 

At the table with the Queen sat La 
Belle Countesse, the Countesse Ga- 
briel Oxenstierne, Woolfeldt, Tott, 
and Whitelocke ; the other ladies sat 
in another room. Their meat was 
such fowl as could be gotten, dressed 
after the English fashion, and with 
English sauces, creams, puddings, 
custards, tarts, tanseys, English ap- 
ples, bon chrétien pears, cheese, but- 
ter, neats’ ton , potted venison, and 
swect-meats, brought out of England, 
as his sacke and claret also was; his 
beer was also brewed, and his bread 
made by his own servants, in his own 
house, after the English manner; and 
the Queen and her company seemed 
highly pleased with this treatment; 
some of her company said, she did eat 
and drink more at it, than she used to 
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The entertainment was as full and 
noble as the place would afford, and 
as Whitelocke could make it, and so 
well ordered and contrived, that the 
Queen said, she had never seen any 
like it: she was pleased so far to play 
the | housewife, as to enquire how 
the butter —— be so — and sweet, 
and yet brought out of England? 
Whitelocke, from his cooks, satisfied 
her Majesty's enquiry; that they put 
the salt butter into milk, where it lay 
all night, and the next day it would 
eat fresh and sweet as this did, and 
any butter new made, and commend- 
ed her Majesty’s good housewifery ; 
who, to express her contentment to 
this Collation, was full of pleasantness 
and gaiety of spirits, both in supper- 
time, and afterwards: among other 
frolicks, she commanded Whitelocke 
to teach her ladies the English saluta- 
tion; which, after some pretty de- 
fences, — obeyed, and White- 
locke most ily. 

She highly commended White- 
locke’s musick of the trumpets, which 
sounded all supper-time, and her dis- 
course was all of mirth and drollery, 
wherein Whitelocke endeavoured to 
answer her, and the rest of the com- 
pany did their parts. 

It was late before she returned to 
the Castle, whither Whitelocke wait- 
ed on her ; and she discoursed a little 
with him about his business, and the 
time of his audience, and gave him 
many thanks for his noble treatment 
of her and her company. 

Our author informs us, that two days 
after this entertainment, Mons. Wool- 
feldt, being invited by Whitelocke, 
told him that the Queen was ex- 
tremely pleased with his treatment of 
her. hitelocke excused the mean- 
ness of it for her Majesty. Woolfeldt 
replied, that both the Queen and all 
the company esteemed it as the hand- 
somest and noblest that they ever saw ; 
and the Queen, after that, would drink 
no other wine but Whitelocke’s, and 
kindly accepted the neats’ to . 
potted venison, and other cakes, which, 
— her commendation of them, 

/hitelocke sent unto her a 

a § 


Mr. Ursay, March 3. 


[* your last volume, p. 495, is an 
account of the Abbey of Fonthill, 
Wilts, in which the judgment and 

taste 
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taste of the late Mr. Wyatt as an archi- 
tect, are rather severelydealt with. Your 
Correspondent, who signs himself ** A 
Passer-by,” might rather be consider- 
ed a Judious Observer, for he has cer- 
tainly given an accurate description of 
the exterior of the building, and ex- 
ed. its most glaring faults ; but I am 
inclined to believe that Mr. Wyatt is 
not justly chargeable with these things, 
having understood that his judgment 
was not exclusively consulted in the 
rogress of the work. The building 
as received ad:litions at various times, 
and tower has been added to tower, 
without much regard to the structure 
as a whole. The object of my present 
address, however, is only to supply 
what your Correspondent regrets ha 
inability to accomplish, a description 
of the splendid interior. Mr. Storer 
the artist was allowed, a few years 
since, to enter this sanctuary, and he 
has published the result of his observa- 
tions in a volume which is enriched 
with several views of the bnilding. 
From this work I have made a few 
extracts, which may be interesting to 
some of your readers. Having taken 
a general survey of the mansion, Mr. 
Storer proceeds thus to describe its in- 

terior : 
** The brown parlour, fifty feet in length, 


receives its appellation from the dark 
P A 


[April, 


‘Opposite to this a winding staircase con- 
ducts to the apartments above, and to a 
small gallery. We now proceed to. the 
small gallery which is above the yellow- 
room; it contains costly tables, inlaid with 
oriental alabaster, and many invaluable 
pieces of china. Adjoining this is an apart- 
ment devoted to the use of such artists as 
are employed in directing the works now 
carrying on at Fonthill; it contains a collec- 
tion of the rarest books and prints, illustra- 
tive of ancient costume. passage now 
leads to Mr. Beckford’s bed-chamber ; this 
room has two closets, filled with curious 
specimens of carving in ivory, and other 
rarities. On one side of the apartment is a 
large glazed cabinet, in which are most ex- 
quisite pieces of japan. This being the 
South-east extremity of the building, we 
return Northward through the dressing- 
room, to the upper library or gallery, which 
is vaulted by an obtuse arch. At the North 
end of this gallery is a square room that 
looks through a tribune into the great octa- 
gon; there are two of these beautiful open- 
ings opposite to each other. The room of 
the South tribune contains precious cabi- 
nets and valuable pictures. All further pro- 
gress this way being interrupted by the 
Octagon, we return again through the lobby 
of the dressing-room, whence a stair-case 
conducts to the central Eastern tower; 
here is a bed-chamber hung with the finest 
Brussells tapestry, an apartment over which 
terminates this part of the building. The 
yellow damask room, so called on account 


of its splendid yellow hangings, has five win- 





coloured oak with which it is wai 
It is lighted by eight pointed windows. The 
upper tracery of the windows is enriched 
with painted glass by Eginton, after the 
drawings of the late eminent artist R. Ha- 
milton, R. A. representing a series of some 
of the most historical personages among 
Mr. Beckford’s ancestors. The room is 
fitted up with splendid simplicity, two large 
ieces of tapestry adorn its Northern side. 
tween them, over the chimney, is a whole 
length portrait of Peter Beckford, Esq. Mr. 
Beckford’s great-grandfather. The windows 
of the parlour are hung with two suits of 
curtains, the inner one is of blue damask, 
bordered with the tressure of Scotland; the 
other suit is scarlet, which gives the light a 
rich and sumptuous effect. The ceiling 
tesselated by a neat moulding, has at each 
intersection four oak-leaves entwined. At- 
tached to this parlour, is a small drawing- 
room with a groined roof, and an appro- 
priate chimney-piece of purbeck marble. 
Opposite we remarked, upon a table of cu- 
rious construction, an antique vase of the 
purest alabaster. A closet in the little 
room contains specimens of an almost un- 
equalled collection of ancient china, which 
is dispersed in the various apartments of the 
Abbey. This room leads from the parlour, 


dows: three of them com the upper 

rt of the Western uh, the other _ 
ace the South. In this room are some of 
the finest cabinets of japan, and Buhl work 
in Europe ; one of the latter formerly adorn- 
ed the apartments of Fontainbleau, and is 
remarkable for a beautiful medallion of Louis 
the Fourteenth. On the North-west side 
of the damask-room, in the small octagon 
tower, is an apartment called the green 
cabinet room: it contains two frames with 
alto relievos in ivory, of the time of Edward 
the First.” 

** We now ascend the staircase that leads 
to the entrance of the great tower, and 
come to the suit of rooms that surrounds 
the octagon. A staircase now winds up to 
the leads of the circular tower, whence we 
enter the upper of the great octagon ; 
ascending by an inclined plane, in a circular 
direction, we reach the top of this lofty 
structure, which is two hundred and seventy- 
six feet in height. It would be almost end- 
less to enumerate the interesting objects 
that are visible from this elevation; some 
conception, however, may be formed, when 
it is known that the tower has its base upon 
an eminence considerably above the level of 
the top of Salisbury spire, and there is no 


hill 
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hill in the immediate neighbourhood of suf- 
ficient consequence to bound the command- 
ing height of its summit. -Descending 
through the octagon on the North-east side 
of the Abbey, we observe a tower containing 
several apartments. The upper one is a 


bed-chamber lined with hangings of blue, 
strewed with. white mullets (the original 
arms of the house of Douglas), and drawn 
together in the form of a tent. Re-enter- 
ing the octagon, King Edward the Third’s 
gallery presents itself. This contains seven 
lofty windows; opposite to them are por- 
traits of Henry the Seventh, Edward the 
Fourth, John of Gaunt, the constable 
Montmorency, Alphonso King of Naples, 
and John of Montfort, Duke of Britanny. 
Facing the centre-window is a fire-place of 
alabaster, composed of an arch resting upon 
columns with vine-leaf capitals. Above is a 
whole-length portrait of Edward the Third, 
copied by Mr. Matthew Wyatt, from a pic- 
ture in the vestry of St. Genrple Chapel, 
Windsor. The windows of this gallery are 
hung with curtains of purple and scarlet. 
Upon a sculptured frieze are the atchieve- 
ments of seventy-eight knights of the most 
noble order of the garter, all persons of 
eminence in English and foreign history, and 
from whom Mr.Beckford is lineally descended. 
In continuation of this stately apartment, is 
a vaulted gallery, wainscoted with oak, and 
ribbed with deep mouldings, partly gilt and 
partly coloured; the floor is entirely cover- 
ed with a Persian carpet of the most extra- 
ordinary size and beautiful texture. This 
gallery receives a glimmering light through 
six perforated bronze doors, modelled after 
those of Henry the Fifth’s chantry in the 
Abbey of Westminster. These doors are hung 
with crimson curtains, which, increasing the 
solemn gloom, add to the effect of the ora- 
tory, which we are nowapproaching. The ora- 
tory is part of an octagon; the roof, which is 
entirely gilt, terminates at each angle with 
delicate fan-work resting upon a slender 
column. From the centre of the ceiling is 
suspended a golden lamp, elaborately chased. 
The altar is adorned with a statue of St. 
Anthony, admirably executed in alabaster 
by Rossi. On each side are lofty stands, 
upon which are placed candelabras of massive 
silver, richly gilt. The effect of this solemn 
recess must be seen to be conceived, nor 
can any description convey an idea of the 
awful sensations it inspires.” J.E. 


Mr. Ursan, M. Temple, Aprilg. 
_ following particulars respect- 
ing the King of Denmark being 
invested with the Garter, in 1582, 
may at the present period be acceptable 
to your Readers. Carapoc. 
**On the eight and twentieth of 
June, Peregrine Bartie lord Willough- 
bie of Eresby, appointed ambassador 
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to Frederike the second king of Den- 
mark with the garter, whereunto he 
had beene elected and chosen a Jong 
time before, tooke his leave of the-> 
Queenes Majestie at Greenewich ; with 
whome sir Gilbert Dethicke, alias 
Garter principall king of armes, was 
joined in commission, for the invest- 
ing of the said King into the order ; 
and Robert Glover, alias Summerset 
herald, was also present, and gave his 
attendance in the same voiage, as like- 
wise did a competent number of gen- 
tlemen and yeomen, in all to the num- 
ber of six and fiftie persons, besides 
mariners, &c. The said lord ambas- 
sador prepared himselfe towards Kings- 
ton upon Hull, where he imbarked 
with his whole traine on the fourteenth 
daie of Julie, and prosperouslie arrived 
at Elsenore in Denmarke on the one 
and twentieth daie of the same moneth, 


where he was honorablie interteined. * 


On the 13th daie of August he pre- 
sented himselfe before the King in his 
castell of Croneborough, and made his 
first speech unto him in Latine; which 
speech being ended, the Lord Wil- 
loughbie delivered unto the King hir 
Majesties letters, and withall the com- 
mission for the King’s investure into 
that honorable order of the garter 
Which letters the King opened, and 
delivered them to Henrie Ramelis, his 
chancellor for Germanie, whom he 
commanded to answer my lord’s formal 
oration. From the King my lord was 
conveied to the Queenes presence, 
unto whome also he delivered hir Ma- 
jesties letters with salutations. The 
next daic, being Thursdaie, the four- 
teenth of August, the King, roiallie 
prepared, received the robes of the 
order with his owne hands, and with 
great contentment accepted and wore 
the garter, the collar, and the George, 
when as my lord concluded the whole 
dedication with sundrie wel-wishings. 
In the end wherof, he put the King in 
mind of the oth, and thankefull accep- 
tation of the order, to be testified bya 
publike instrument, as was before pro- 
mised ; whereunto the King answered, 
by his chancellor Nicholas Kaas, with 
many effectuall words: and immedi- 
diatelie, in sign of joie, a great volee 
was discharged of all the great shot in 
his castell; and the lord ambassador, 
with all his traine, was roiallie feasted 
and rewarded. On Thursdaie the six- 
teenth daie of August, the King tooke 
my lord ambassador foorth on hunting 

two 
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two leagues from Elsenore, and there 
in the dinner time uttered many loving 
speeches. And, after, to wit, on the 
one and twentith of September, the 
lord ambassador, with all his traine, 
imbarked at Emden, and arrived at 
Bromeholine, in Norffolke, on Thurs- 
daie, the 27th daie of September.” 


Mr. Ursay, April 10. 
N a short Preface to Gascoigne’s 
«« Princely Pleasures at the Court 
at Kenelworth,” 1576, the printer 
(Richard Jones), after noticing the 
t curiosity expressed by the pub- 
ffck at large to see a true representa- 
tion of those entertainments, adds, 
«© And these I have (for thy amusement, 
ntle reader) now published: the rather, 
| coma of a report therof lately imprinted, 
by the name of ‘ The Pastime of the Pro- 
gresse;’ which (in deede) doth nothing 
touch the i itie of euery commen- 
dable action, but generally reherseth hir 
Majestie’s cheerefull entertainment in all 


es where shee passed: togither with 
~ ioye that her subiects had to 


the aggre. 

see hir: which report made verye many the 
more desirous to have this perfect copy : 
for that it plainelye doth set downe every 
thing as it was in deede presented, at large : 
and further doth declare who was the 
aucthour and deviser of every poeme and 
invencion. 

Though this “ Pastime” does not 
profess to give the Prose and Poetry of 
Gascoigne, it probably contains many 
particulars respecting the Queen’s en- 
tertainment at the great houses which 
were honoured by her presence when 

ing through Northamptonshire to 

ng Ichington, Warwick, and Kenel- 
worth; and the communication of a 
copy of it would be esteemed as a very 
essential favour by J. Nicuots. 

P.S. The following letter to Ld. Bur- 
leigh, June 18, 1575, thongh it does 
not specify the precise place, shews 
that the Queen rested some days at 
one of her own palaces, in her road to 
Kenelworth. ° 

“«“M L. The expectation I 
had of ay being ota this tyme, 
hath caused me to be more sylent to you 
then ells I had been; but finding your com- 
ing yet doubtfall (albeyt I hope Kenelworth 
shall not mysse you), I will lett your L. 
understand such newes as we have, which ys 
enly and chefely of her Majesties good 

* Which of the Queen’s Houses was this ? 
—Probably either Havering in Essex, or 
Grafton in Northamptonshire. 





health, which, God be thanked, ys as 
as 8 have thag nown'y0y end @enber’ i 


of this House *, I assure L. I think she 


lykes her well, and her owen spe- 
ally. She thinks her cost well wed, 
s sayth, yf it had been five times as much 


should have as pleasant and comodyus a 
howse* as any in England. I am sorry 
your L. ys not here t se yt. Even by and 
by her Majesty ys going to 
kill some bucks with her bowe, as she hath 
done in the Park this morning, God be 
thanked, she is very merry. t at her 
first coming, being a marvelous hott day at 
her coming hither, not one drop of good 
drink rey be so ill was she provyded for, 
notwithstanding her oft telling of her comyng 
hither; but we were fain to send to London 
with bottells, to Kenelworth, to divers other 
places where ale was. Her own here was 
ene eh there was no man able to drink it ; 
yt had been as good to have drank malmsey ; 
and yet was it laid in about three dayes be- 
fore her Majesty came. Hit did put her 
very farr out of temper, and almost all the 
company beside so: for none of us all was 
able to drink either bere or ale here. Synce, 
7 chance, we + found drink for her to 
er lykyng, and she is well : but I 
feared greatly, two or Ghee tapes, some 
sickness to have fallen reason of this 
drynk. God be thanked, she is now fect 
well and merry; and I think, u urs- 
day come se’nnight, will take 
towards Kenelworth, whear I ‘od she 


have to thank your L. for the friendly deal- 
ings, so will I be no whit the less thankfull 
than I have promised; and therof your L. 
assure yourself, though it please you to re- 
fer it to my consideration. It shall be even 
as I offered your L. at first, and so shall 
your own dealers be the doers as myne. 
And as I know your L. charge to be as 
myne, and as your place required, so wold it 
did lye in me, or may lye in me, to help 

better yt ; as you shall sone find, when th 
occasion shall offer, that I will deal no less, 
but more than for myself; for so 
I may do; and what your L, shall impert 
unto me at any time for the accomplish- 
ment hereof, Y ball se bow willieghy snd 
carefully I will deal in yt: And so wishi 

you good health, and alway well to do, wi 
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50. Index Monasticus; or, the Abbeys and 
other Monasteries, Alien Priories, Friaries, 
Colleges, Collegiate Churches, and Hospi- 
tals, with their Dependencies, ly es- 
tablished in the Diocese of Norwich, and 
the antient Kingdom of East Anglia, sys- 
tematically arranged and briefly described, 
according to the respective Orders and De- 
nominations in each , and illustrated 
by Maps of Suffolk, Norfolk, and the City 
of Norwich, and the Arms of Religious 
Houses. By Richard Taylor, of Norwich. 
Lond. fol. pp. xxvii. 164. Rodwell, &c. 

HEY the Eighth, in the dis- 

z eased appetite of his sacrilege, 

considered the SWwoasnic buildings as 

eatables, and gormandized with his 
ostriches* of Courtiers, upon stones, 
lead, and bell-metal. The pretence 
was, that the Birds or Monks, whom 
he treated as sparrows, might not be 
reinstated in their nests by popular 
violence ; but the magnificence of the 
Monastic Churches was in general so 
superior to the Parochial, that an ex- 
change might well have taken place, 
and the latter have been pulled down 
instead. Thus these beautiful monu- 
ments of our National Architecture 
would have been preserved (like the 
fine Church of Tomlobery and others) 
by the mere veneration of the Laity. 
Self-interest has, however, neither ears 
nor feelings ; and the Sovereign, in his 
fanatical rage for hunting Ecclesiastics, 
turned whipper-in, and dealc out him- 
self the flesh to his hounds, and wielded 
the whip instead of the sceptre. Ad- 
mitting that Popery and Monachism 
were bad things, a better King might 
have permitted the existing generation 
of Monks to have died off, and pro- 
hibited reiewal. This might have 
been accompanied with that proper 
disposition. of the revenues, by which 
pluralities would have been abolished. 
As to Society, that has been no gainer, 


poor’s-rates having been instituted 
through loss of the Monastic charities ; 
and with to unproductive la- 


bourers, there can be no doubt but 
that the Funding system has mul- 
tiplied them ten-fold more than ever 
any particular forms of religion pos- 
sibly could do. Lazy fellows are the 





* We are aware that this property, as- 
etibed to the Ostrich, is fictiticas” -” 


Gent. Mac. April, 1822. 
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natural offspring of riches and super- 

fluous production, and if we have now 

no Monks, we have more loungin 
entlemen, professional men, and so 
iers. 

That the institution of Monks and 
Nuns, in a society of high civilization, 
is a pernicious mischief of the most 
serious kind, cannot be disputed ; but 
in the barbarous ages, such associations 
grew out of the desire of peace and 
self- preservation. The Augustan his- 
tory exhibits this origin ; but our pre- 
sent concern is not with the thing in 
a general view. We have only, as 
Pilgrims, to visit in reverence the con- 
secrated spots which our ancestors re- 
garded with the feelings of the Israel- 
ites towards the holy ark ; and, as phi- 
losophers, to execrate the tyrant who 
pulled down the houses, because the 
tenants were obnoxious to him. 

The elegant and well-di ted work 
before us, is ushered in with an expla- 
natory and elaborate preface. r. 
Taylor well illustrates the nature of 
the communities formed by the 
British Saints, with the exception of 
the first sentence, which is not pre- 
cisely correct, for they were not “ as- 
semblies of Christian Samilies,” in our ~ 
sense of that term, viz. marrying, 
children-getting, fagging hard for a 
maintenance, domestic quarrels, and 
other disagreeable et ceteras, annexed 
to living in the family stile. These 
Monks avoided all this, and 

“* Lived together for the advantages of 
society, of instruction, and of civilization, 
not for religious purposes solely. In these 
barbarous times, it was no wonder that per- 
sons of all ranks should be disposed to en- 
ter or to found ‘those retired societies, 
where science first began to appear; where 
truth, the most interesting truth, was to be 
heard; and where civilized manners 
vailed,’ instead of the brutal hhness which 
characterized those ages. The habits of the 
members of these Christian communities dif- 
fered little from those of the common classes 
of persons in their respective countries, and, 
in the long course of ages, became singular 
only by their retaining, without alteration, 
the antient mode. ir habitations were 
simple ; their manners peaceful; their so- 
ciety instructive; their retirement volun- 

. & i to no unne- 
ee 
themselves with no vows of poverty, of 

chastity, 
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chastity, or of obedience, they yet observed 
these points more scrupulously than those 
who, in after times, ceremoniously vowed 
to practise them. Fanaticism alone intro- 
duced, in later times, restraint, severity, and 
eppression.” Introd. p. i. 

Some very curious matter, from Mr. 
King, is also inserted, bearing the ti- 
tle of Monastic Prisons. Under the 
authority of Mr. Fusbroke, (Glouces- 
ter City, p. 264), we observe, that the 
Monastic Prison was annexed to the 
Infirmary ; that the pretended prison 
at Gloucester was the Vestiary (Id. p. 
259), and that, in our opinion, the in- 
stances below quoted refer to different 
things. 

«« This place at Worcester Cathedral was 
tolerably convenient, and had a remarkable 
pipe cut through the wall, sloping towards 
the altar, to enable the person confined to 
see the celebration of mass in the south 
transept beneath.” _p. vi. 


This, we conceive, was a mere Con- 
fessional, as was, we think, also, the 
following. 

“In the Church of St. Alban’s Abbey, 
was a cell within one of the pillars, called 
the Prison pillar, in the nave, and had a 
small loop-hole to afford light and air, and 
to admit of the imprisoned monks seeing the 
celebration of mass at a certain altar.” p. vi. 


The last instance, quoted as a mo- 
nastic prison, is this, 

** At Ewenny, a Benedictine Priory in 
Glamorganshire, under the tower of the South 
gate is as singular a dungeon as has ever 
been found in any religious house. Passing 
through a strong door-way, and along a gal- 
lery only one foot and a half wide, by two 
— at right angles, you arrive at a very 
deep dungeon, only six feet in diameter, 
placed directly within the centre of a very 
strong tower.” p. vi. 

This prison, it is to be observed, 
was under the South gate; and it is 
well-known, that the Porter's Lodge 
in castles and abbeys had a dungeon. 
Thus in the description of Thornbury 
Castle (Leland’s Collect. i. p. 658) 
is the following paragraph : 

** On the left hand thereof is a Porter's 
Lodge, containing three rooms, with a 

underneath the same for a place 
of imprisonment.” 

In the Survey of Bridlington Prio 
(article Gatehouse) is thio trem os 

** In the Northe syde of the same Gate- 
house ys there a prison for offenders,” (Ar- 
chaologia, xix. 271) i.e. common delinquents, 
as the black hole in watchhouses. 
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These mistakes are Mr. King’s, not 
Mr. Taylor’s: who quotes the former 
verbatim. The distinction between 
Monastery and , Convent (p. ix.) is 
merely that of the earliest eras. Mo- 
nasterium was not limited by the 
Monks themselves to the recluse or- 
ders. William of Malmsbury, for in- 
stance, applies the term Monasterium 
to the Benedictine Abbey of Glouces- 
ter, a society living in community. 

Very jellcious- vemedks are made 
concerning Leper or Lazar houses, 
and the frequency of the disease, 
owing to “ inattention to personal 
cleanliness.” 

“In all the numerous military castles 
after the Conquest, the ison and ser- 
vants slept upon trusses of straw, and were 
crowded together without any external com- 
munication with the light or air.” _p. xii. 

Of the Hospitals, Mr. Taylor ob- 
serves, 

*< As the reception of pilgrims and 
travellers was formerly = of the mrt ns 
uses of the Hospitals, they were generally 
situated by a seul side.” p. xiii. 

From Mr. Fosbroke’s ‘‘ Berkeley Ma- 
nuscripts,” it appears that. the use of 
Inns by Travellers was rare. * 

The article on Conventual Seals is 
very instructive. 

** Previously to the time of Edward III. 
the convent seals represented the 
saints and the abbots seated upon thrones ; but 
after this period they constantly exhibited 
these figures sitting or standing beneath ca- 
nopies and arches.” p. xxii. 

We must now take our leave of this 
standard and valuable work, and refer 
our readers, for further particulars, to 
Mr. Taylor’s own account in our Ma- 
gazine for last Sept. p. 208, and that 
of a Correspondent, in June, p. 518. 

We have, however, one merit in 

icular to notice, viz. that the work 
informs us where views of existing or 
once existing remains of the fabricks 
“ to be found. ee 

he I, printing, a ates, are 
in a style sod dis ou. 
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51. Kenilworth Illustrated ; or, the .His- 
tory of the Castle, Priory, and Church of 
Kenilworth. Witha i = vn 
present State. 4to. 178. i 
Coventry. oF: . 
FOR this elegant volume we are 

indebted to Messrs. Merridew and Son, 

of Coventry, its spirited ceneeners, 
a 
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and to Messrs. W. and 'T. Radcliffe, 
the eminent Engravers, at Birming- 
ham. The Author of Waverley has 
rendered every thing that can be col- 


lected respecting this celebrated place, 
particularly interesting to the reader ; 
and the Novelist (vol. 11]. p. 86) has 


mentioned the Work now under re- 
view, in his Romance, with u- 
liar commendation. It is indeed well 
deserving of it, being got up (as the 
hrase is) with every attention to the 
uty of its typography, and the ele- 
ance of its embellishments. It is il- 
ustrated by nearly 20 Plates, includ- 
ing a fine Portrait of the Earl of Lei- 
cester, various Views of the Remains 
of the Castle, Priory, Church, &c. ; 
and a beautiful Monument by West- 
macott to the memory of Mrs. Gres- 


The History of the Manor, Priory, 
and Castle, seems to have been com- 
iled as an accompaniment to the 
lates, but it is drawn with great care, 
and is a very considerable enlargement 
from Sir William Dugdale by a mas- 
terly hand, of congenial taste with the 
original ayghor, bringing the descrip- 
tion down to the present period. “‘ The 
actual Survey of the Castle in 1821,” 
illustrated as it is with an accurate plan, 
and some exquisite engravings, is an ab- 
solute treasure-trove. In our last vo- 
lume, (part i. p. 247) we gave the his- 
tory of this antient Castle, with a View 
of it as it ap in 1620, copied 
from a fine print published by Messrs. 
Merridew, from a drawing if Henry 
Beighton in 1716, of a curious fresco 
inting then existing upon a Wai! at 
vuneham Padox, the Seat of the Earl 
of Denbigh. : 
n the Appendix are bi ical 
Memoirs of” Robert Laneham and 
ascoigne ; with Keprints 
of “> Poms & Letter,” and ~~ 
coigne’s “‘ Princelye Pleasures at Ke- 
nilworth.” Having so recently given 
ample details of these splendid page- 
ants (see pp. 50, 151), we shall merely 
state that these tracts are here care- 
fully and literally reprinted from the 
inal editions in the possession of 
William Staunton, esq. accompanied 
with judicious notes and observations. 
The reprint of igne contains the 
Printer’s Address, and various Readings, 
from an unique copy formerly belong- 
ing to Dr. Farmer. To these are add 
ed, some unpublished M 
great literary merit, perfo 


ues, of 
before 
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Queen Elizabeth ; from a coeval Tran- 
script, in a Volume of Manuscript 
Collections, by Henry Ferrers, esq. 
of Baddesley Clinton, co. Warwick ; 
now in the sion of William 
Hamper, esq. F.S.A. of —— 
from whose able assistance, and that of 
Thomas Sharp, esq. of Coventry, the 
whole of this excellent Publication 
owes much of its Literary merit. 

It may reasonably be conjectured, 
without disparagement to his literary 
reputation, that they are from the 
pen of the well-known and ingenious 
writer, George Ferrers, whose pro- 
ductions raised him to a conspicuous 
station among the of the Eliza- 
bethan age. Of the celebrated Lord 
of Misrule, see our last Volume, part 
ii. p. 321.—The occasion on which 
the first Part of these Masques was 
performed is supposed to have been 
on the Anniversary of the Queen’s 
Accession in 1590, when Sir Henry 
Lee, her Majesty’s personal cham- 
pion, resigned his office, through age 
and infirmity, to George Clifford, 
Earl of Cumberland. The Second 
Part was probably acted when the 
Queen, either in continuance of the 
same féte, or soon after, visited the 
aged Knight at his own habitation, 
at Quarendon, near Aylesbury. 

For an account of Sir Henry Lee 
and his family, with their epitaphs, 
and description of their burial-place 
at Quarendon, see our vol. LX X XVII. 

rt ii. pp. 106. 115. 290. 489; vol. 

XXXVI. part i. pp. 116—120. 


—@— 
52. The Martyr of Antioch; a Dramatic 

Poem. By the Rev. H. H. Milman, Pro- 

Sessor of Poetry in the University of Ox- 

ford. 8vo. pp. 168. Murray. 

THE subject of this poem is of the 
most elevated description. It is parti- 
cularly calculated to inspire the mind 
with the deepest veneration for that 
religion which was sealed and attested 
by the blood of its early promoters ; 
and for which, in later times, a Cran- 
mer, a Hooper, and a Latimer bled. 
Mr. Milman may be considered as a 
champion of the sacred muse. The 
purity of his religion and the elegance 
of his numbers may, in some degree, 
administer an antidote to the baneful 
effuvia of the ** Satanic School.” He 
has already acquired considerable ce- 
lebrity by “ Zhe Fall of Jerusalem,” 
and other poems of a similar tone, 

which 
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which ‘bear the impress of genius, at- 
tended by religion and virtue. His lan- 

accords with the devout sublimity 
ofthe subjects. It is not so much calcu- 
lated to astonish the mind, as to excite 
the emotions of the heart. The fer- 
vour of imagination and the brilliancy 
of imagery which distinguish the epic 
bards of classic lore, it is true, are 
not to be discovered. The theme 
which inspires the Christian’s muse 
needs not the glowing numbers of the 
Chian bard. The one breathes the 
soft strains of eloquence and truth; 
the other dazzles with the vivid glare 
of poetic fire, as the thundering tide 
of battle rolls along. 

The author has evidently introduced 
many fictitious embellishments from 
his own imagination; notwithstand- 
ing, the piece is an admirable tout 
ensemble. It has been the writer’s ob- 
ject to represent a young and beautiful 
female labouring under the internal 
and mental agonies to which converts 
to Christianity were primarily exposed. 
She, like thousands, had to surrender 
life when it appeared to be endowed 
with the highest blessings of Provi- 
dence ; and to abandon this world 
when all its pleasures, its riches, and 
its glories were in her power. It was 
from such trials as these that the meek 
religion of Christ came forth trium- 
phant. As a contrast to this, the wor- 
ship of Apollo is introduced, which was 
the most dazzling and alluring of all 
the Pagan superstitions. The Temple 
and Sacred Grove of Daphne, at An- 
tioch, were renowned for their splen- 
did megnificence. Strabo, Chrysos- 
tom, and other ancient writers, have 
transmitted elaborate descriptions to 
posterity. The colossal figure of Apollo 
almost filled the capacious sanctuary 
erected to his honour. The temple 
was enriched with gold and gems, 
and superbly tend by the skill of 
the Grecian artists. During the reign 
of Julian the Apostate, the temple of 
Daphne and the statue of the god of 
light were burnt to the ground, and 
the walls of the edifice were left a 
naked and awful monument of ruin. 

This Poem is founded on a Legend, 
recorded in the Roman Calendar, of 
St. Margaret. She is stated, by the 
legendary historians, to be the daugh- 
ter of a heathen priest, who officiated 
in the temple of Apollo, in the splen- 
did city of Anti 
time is the reign of the Emperor Pro- 
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The period of Or hath 
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bus, near the end of the third century, 
when persecutions against the Chris- 
tians were carried to the most relent- 
less intolerance. Olybius, the Prefect 
of the East, then resided at Antioch: 
He is enamoured of Margarita, the 
daughter of Callias, priest of Apollo, 
and wishés to obtain her in marriage. 
She had been secretly converted to the 
Christian belief; and therefore rejects 
his offer. She is so determined against 
the abjuration of her faith, that she 
ultimately receives the crown of mar- 
tyrdom. , 
The piece opens with achoral hymn in 
praise of Apollo. The scene is in front 
of the temple. At the conclusion Cal- 
lias, the ‘chief priest, Macer, gover- 
nor of the city, Olybius, the pre- 
fect, and several Roman citizens, en- 
ter into the most extravagant eulogies 
on the lovely Margarita, the priestess 
of Apollo. 


First Paigst. 
I once beheld her, when the thronging 
Pr —_ parted her 
est aound, yet still to give her way, 
Even as the blue enamour’d oni when five 
The sea-born Goddess in her rosy shell 
Sail’d the calm ocean. 


Seconp Prirsr. M ita, come, 
Come in thy zoneless grace, thy flowing locke 
Crown’d with the laurel of the God; the lyre 
Accordant to thy slow and musical steps, 
As grateful ’t would return the harmony, 
That from thy touch it wins. 


Tuirp Paiest. Come, Margarita. 
This long, this bashful, timorous delay 
Beseems thee well, and thou wilt come the 

lovelier, (spring. 
Even like a late long-look’d for flower in 

One of the priests then enters the 
sanctuary, and “in Apollo’s name calls 
forth the tardy maiden” to join in their 
solemnities; but she appears not. 

Carus. 
Shame upon the child, 
That thus will make th’ assembled lords of 
Antioch, 
And sovereign Rome's imperial Prefect, wait 
Her eal pleasure. : 
Fourtu Parisst (returning from within.) 
Callias ! 


Canuias. 


Ha! what now ?— 
Fourtn Prizst. 
Callias ! 
Caius. 


Hath lightning smitten thee to silence? 
some sinister and angry si 


The bleeding statue of the god, or birds 
Obsce 
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Obscene within the secret sanctuary, 
Appall’d thee ? 
peur Prigst. aight her 
In holy we sought ; 
Trampled in dust we ‘nd the laurel crown, 
The lyre unstrung cast down upon the pave- 


ment, 
And the dishonoured robes of prophecy ‘ 
Scattered unseemly here and ia 
Catuias. What ? 
Fourtu Prisst. 
And Margarita was not there. 


Cattus. Not there! 
My child not there! Prefect Olybius, 
This is thy deed—I knew that thou didst 
love her, (stand 
And mine old heart was proud to see thee 
Before her presence, awed ; the sovereign 
lord [eaptain, 
Of Asia, Rome’s renown’d and consular 
Awed by my timid, blushing child; whom 
now 
His Roman soul hath nobly dared to rend 
From her afflicted father. 
Oxystus. Holy Callias, 
By Mars, my god, thou wrong’st me! 


Whilst Callias threatens to punish 
Olybius, under the erroneous impres- 
sion that he had carried off his daugh- 
ter, Vopiscus, a Roman, who aspires 
to the Picheweie, announces himself 
as the bearer of dispatches from the 
Emperor Probus. He complains of 
the mild treatment of Olybius towards 
the despised sect of Galileans. The 
address of Vopiscus presents a strikin 
portraiture of the intolerant spirit o 
the age, with regard to Christianity. 


Vospriscus. Great Olybius, 
I am the bearer of the Emperor’s mandate, 
Would I might add of wonted thanks and 


raise. 
Tis said that here in Antioch, the high place 
And chosen sanctuary of those Galilears, 
Who with their godless and incestuous rites 
Offend the thousand deities of Rome, 
Making them waste our mildew’d lands with 


Attaint our wholesome airs with pestilence, 
And shake th’ indignant earth, even fill our 

cities, [down 
With all their unwarn’d multitudes, sink 
Into the sudden yawning chasms beneath 


them ;— 
*Tis said, even here Olybius hath let sleep 
The thunders of the law, which should have 
— a 
i stern of Jove 
When with fierce storms he darkens half the 
w : 
Wherefore, instead of flying in close haunts, 
And caves, and woods, the stern extermi- 
nation, 


They climb our palaces, they crowd our 
camps 


> 
They cover all our wide and boundless 
realms ; 
While the sad Priests of all our Gods do sit 
Round their cold altars and ungifted shrines, 
Waiting in vain for victim or oblation. 
The Prefect warmly justifies his con- 
duct and motives. He 
devoted energy of the Christian mar- 
tyrs with admirable feeling : 
** I saw in this wild scorn of death a gran- 


deur 
Worthy of a nobler cause; *twas Roman 


virtue, 
Tho’ not for Roman glory.” 
*« The ediet of the ror is to me 


As the unrepealed word of fate.” 


Margarita is now introduced, and 
on hearing the stern decree of Oly- 
bius is overpowered by the intensity 
of her feelings. The superstitious spec- 
tators are not aware of the real cause ; 
but suppose the Priestess to be labour- 
ing under the influence of their god. 

A most affecting and tender scene 
afterwards ensues betwixt Olybius and 
Margarita, in the e of Daphne. 
She there declares Ger canntadiie to 
Christianity. The Prefect’s declara- 
tion of his passion is extremely vivid. 


“* Hear me, I say, but weep not, Mar- 

garita, [brow 

Though thy bright tears might diadem the 
Of Juno, when she walks the i 


clouds. [is thi 
My pearl! my pride! thou know’st my soul 
Thine only ! the Parthian’s fiery sands 


I look’d upon the blazing noontide sun, 
And thought how lovely thou before his 
shrine [locks. 
Wast standing with thy laurel-crowned 
And when my high triumphal chariot toil’d 
Through Antioch’s omalil streets, when 
every hand (name, 
Rain’d garlands, every voice dwelt on my 
My discontented spirit panted still 
For thy long silent lyre.” 


Margarita’s soul is obdurate to all 
his entreaties. She abruptly leaves 
Olybius, and hastens to the burial- 
place of the Christians. They are 
singing a funeral anthem for the soul 
of a departed brother. 

«* Brother, thou art gone before us, and thy 
saintly soul is flown,” &e. 

The lan is extremely affecting ; 

but the versification is too deficient in 

harmony ; like 


‘* A wounded snake, it drags its slow length 
slong.” 
Mar- 
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Margarita immediately warns them of 
their impending fate. Her address to 
Fabius, the aged Bishop of Antioch, 
is traly pathetic. The guards 
shortly arrive, and seize many of the 
Christians. Fabius, Diodorus, Chari- 
nus, and Calanthias, are taken away 
for execution. On the following morn- 
ing Callias discovers, in an interview 
with his daughter, that she has been 
converted to Christianity. The phrenz 
of his mind, on this unexpected intel- 
ligence, forcibly reminds us of King 
Lear’s blood-thrilling ejaculations, 

«« Blow winds, crack your cheeks,” &c. 
The old priest, deeply imbued with 
Pagan superstition, is distracted to 
lied and wildly exclaims, 

«< Lightnings blast—not thee, 
But those that by their subtle incantations 
Have wrought upon thy innocent soul!” 


The Christians are arraigned in the 
Prefect’s Hall, and on refusing to ab- 
jure their faith, are ordered for execu- 
tion. Margarita is also condemned, in 
consequence of having been found sing- 
ing devotional hymns with the Patri- 
arch Fabius. She is conveyed to the 
palace of the Prefect, and is offered the 
choice of marriage with Olybius, or 
the funeral pyre with the Christians. 
On one side appear the nuptial prepa- 
rations in the temple; on the other, 
the amphitheatre and implements of 
torture. Without hesitation she chooses 
the funeral pyre. 

At the dawn of day the citizens of 
Antioch assemble in crowds to wit- 
ness the intended immolation.. The 
Christians still adhering to their faith, 
are executed one after another. This 
subdues not Margarita’s courage. She 
firmly rejects both threats wall cation. 
ties, and eventually receives the crown 
of martyrdom. Olybius is so affected 
by the moving and heart-rending scene, 
that he instantly resigns his high of- 
fice, assumes the cross, and becomes a 
Christian. Callias himself follows the 
example, and renounces the visionary 
creed of ism. Intelligence soon 
arrives that the multitude, subdued b 
the magnanimous serenity with whic 
the lovely priestess encountered death, 
had adopted the Christian faith. 


“« Orricer. 
The Enchantress Margarita, by her death 
Hath wrought upon the huge populace, 
That they call loudly.on the Christian’s God. 
Emboldened multitudes from every quarter 
Throng forth, and in the face of day proclaim 


Their lawless faith. They have ta’en up the 


And hike as in proud ovation, bear it 

With clamour and with joy. All Antioch 
crowds 

Applauding round them.” 


A Christian hymn, breathing the 
genuine spirit of devotion, concludes 
the Drama. 


—@o— 
53. Archeologia, vol. XIX. ; (concluded from 
. 144.) 


ART. XXXV. An account of an 
unprinted English Poem, written in 
the early part of the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury. By Richard de Hampole, en- 
titled “* Stimulus Conscientie,” &c. 
By Joseph Brooks Yates, Esq.—lf 

ms are published, we presume that 
it is on account of the light which they 
throw upon antient manners. This 
before us is merely prayer in verse, ani- 
mated— but mostly without imagina- 
tion. We do not conceive that Mil- 
ton borrowed from it his ‘darkness 
visible” (see p. 327), because “ dark- 
ness that may be felt occurs in Scri 
ture ;” and we think it mauvais godt 
to publish from antient poems, more 
than extracts, elucidating or instruct- 
ing in matters of History and Arche- 


ology. 
Art. XXXVI. On the Lorica Catena 


of the Romans. By Sam. Rush Meyrick, 


L.D.&c.—Dr. M. isof opinion, ‘that 
the ingenious and elegant manufacture 
of interlaced chain mail was not known 
in Europe before the middle of the 
reign of Henry III. of England (p. 
336) and he infers, “‘ that we have 
no direct authority for concluding that 
the interlaced chain-mail was known 
to the antients (p. 337).” It is evi- 
dent, that the term mail is very vaguely 
applied to all armour, not consisting 
of plates, by writers on the Middle 
Ages; and also, that Dr. M. means a 
specific kind of mail. But here again, 
as before, we are called upon to at- 
tend a drama performed by invisible 
players ; and are placed in the situation 
of blind people, who are asked to give 
their opinions of persons and faces, by 
hearing their voices. We are not as- 
sisted, as we ought to be, by distin- 
guishing plates. It is universally ad- 
mitted that fish-scale and mail armour 
were derived from the Barbarians. 
Malliot (p. 11) says, concerning the 
Franks, soon after their invasion of 
Gaul, ‘‘ils se firent des cuirasses avec 
des peaux d’ours ou de sangliers, et 

adop- 
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adopterent.bientot la cotte des mailles 


ou dont se servaient les Gau- 
lois. Cette armure ne les couvrait que 
depuis la jusq’ aux cuisses: mais 
pe pra ge Ag suite des manches 
et des chausses.” At their first irru 

tion they had no cuirasses at all. 
«* Lorsqu’ils firent leur irruption dans 
les Gaules ils n’avaient point de cui- 
rasse (p. 10). Unfortunately we have 
no representation of any men in ar- 
mour till the ninth century (our 10th), 
when he gives us (pl. xiv.) from Mont- 
faucon, the Canons of Tours present- 
ing a Bible to Charles the Bald. On 
the side of the throne stand two of- 
ficers armed. Each wears an absolute 
Roman cuirass, of one piece of leather 
or metal, fitted to the body, with strips 
on the shoulder, and skirts. These 
figures have the triangular helmet, (as 
in Sérutt, pl. xxix. f. 7.) which, as 
worn, exactly resembles the military 
cocked hat. In pl. xix. we have a 
knight of the year 1022. His armour 
is linen and padded, being a tunick 
. down to the knees, and his legs are 
protected in the same manner. In the 
same and succeeding century, the mail 
is square or lozengy, not ringed ; some- 
times it is scaly (pl. xxii). Under the 
reign of Robert the Devout, who reign- 
ed from 997 to 1031, the French adopt- 
ed, instead of the stuff or linen corslet, 
from the Normans, “‘ une espece de 
tunique de mailles” (p. 63). The Saxon 
King, in Strutt, ( Dresses, pl. xix.) from 
a MS. of the eighth century, wears a 
just-&-corps of mail, including the 
thighs. It appears to be formed of 
small round plates, sewed on leather ; 
though Strutt says (p. 55) that it con- 
sists of small rings of wire, interwoven 
with each other, or quilted upon a tu- 
nic or jerkin of leather in such man- 
ner as to be rendered pliable ; and in 
either case, is the Lehpinged bypn, 
or armour with rings, mentioned by 
the Saxon authors: but it is plain, 
that were it of simple interlaced rings, 
it would not set close to the body be- 
low the hips, as in the representation. 
He argues (p. 115) with Malliot, in 
ascribing the introduction of Mail- 
armour to the Normans; but observes 
(p. 116) “* that the plated mail in the 
form of small diamonds (as we before 
find in Malliot) appears to have been 
the first defensive armour completed 
by the Normans. It disa , how- 
ever, about the middle of the 12th cen- 
tury, and was superseded by the chain 
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mail, which was then introduced with 
additional improvements, and univer- 
sally adopted. (Ibid.) It appears plain, 
that the adoption of the mail, merely 
consisting of iron rings only, not fast- 
ened upon leather, was occasioned 
the preferable substitution undernea 
of the padded jacket, which the mail 
prevented from being torn and cut; and 
that it was pares intended for this pro- 
tection of the Gambeson, not as com- 
~~ armour, is clear, because it could 
no defence against the thrust of 
aspear, arrow, or sword, even with the 
aid of leather, only in case of cutting 
downwards. The leathern mail was 
therefore far inferior to thesimple rings, 
with the padded corslet beneath, for 
then both straight and hacking blows 
would be resisted. As to the date of 
its introduction, we content ourselves 
with giving the opposite opinions of 
Meyrick and Strutt. Except a 
passage from Sidonius ( Carm. ii. 322) 
pad the ae hamata, 7 M. has 
uoted every thing upon the subject 
cane to - : and hon ecttiemed from 
Varro, that the ferrea tunica ex annu- 
lis was an improvement of the Gauls 
upon that of leather (see the 
in p. 346), though in the French imi- 
tation, before quoted from Malliot (pl. 
xiv.) there is not the slightest appear- 
ance of rings, plates, or mail in any 
form *. 


Art. XXXVII. Observations on 
the use of the Mysterious Figure called 
Vesica Piscis, in the Architecture of 
the Middle Ages, and in Gothic Ar- 
chitecture. By T. Kerrich, M. As & c. 
—Though Mr. Haggit has clearly de- 
monstrated the Oriental origin of the 
Pointed Arch, in his excellent Let- 
ters, yet the Vesica Piscis may have 
additionally biassed the early Chris- 
tians. The term Vesica Piscis is a 
symbolical representation of Christ 
under the figure of a fish in a peculiar 
form ( Archeologia, xvi. p. 306). The 
figure is called Vesica Piscis by Albert 

rer (p. 355), and, for all we know, 
is an appellation invented by himself t, 
an opinion which we form, because 





* It may be proper to observe, that the 
Reviewer of this Article has not had an op- 
portunity of seeing the remarks of Dr. Mey- 
rick in our present Number, p. 307.—Enrr. 

+ We have not referred to Ducange or 
Charpentier, because Mr. Kerrich would 
have done that, if the word had been to 
be found there. 


on 
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no such term occurs in the authority 
below quoted. Mr. Kerrich says (p. 
355) “* perhaps ideas of particular ho- 
liness might be attached to it.” We 
are happy to lay before the learned 
gentleman the following extract from 
fhe Nouvelle Diplomatique, because 
the subject is little known. 

* Au haut et au coté gauche d’une in- 
scription, peinte sur un morceau de verre, 
et publi¢e par le senateur Buonarotti, on 
voit le mot grec IX@YE, poisson. II est 
composé de cing lettres, qui, prises separe- 
ment, forment ces noms Ingows Xpises, 
@rov Yios, Dwrng, Jesus Christ, fils de Dieu, 
notre Sauveur. Le mot IX@YS est un 
symbole, que. les premiers Chretiens faisoi- 
ent graver sur leurs cachets, leurs anneaux, 
sur les lampes, les tombeaux, et les urnes 
sepulchrales, avec la e d'un poisson. 
Cet faisoit BD. yor povely ~ bap- 
téme, ov les fideles sont regenerés ; comme 
le poisson est engendré dans ]’eau, et ne 
peut vivre hors cet element. Aussi Ter- 
tullien appelle-t-il les Chretiens petits pois- 
sons. ‘Nos pisciculi secundum ixSvv nostrum 
Jesum Christum in quo nascimur.’ La piété 
des premiers Chretiens leur faisoit encore 
voir dans le poisson une figure sensible de 
notre Seigneur Jesus Christ, qui a chassé 
le Demon, et rendu la vue au genre hu- 
main; comme ce grand et mysterieux pois- 
son, dont le jeune Tobie se servit par ordre 
de l’Ange, foe le Demon, et rendit la 
vue au saint vieillard Tobie.” 

Eusebius and Augustine ascribe this 
acrostic to the Erythraan Sibyl; but 
this is quite out of the question. 

Art. XXXVIII. On the large Sil- 
ver Coins of Syracuse.’ By Richard 
Payne Knight, Esq. V.P.—Mr. K. 
ore ** that no antient coins are at 

comparable to these large coins of 
Syracuse ; whether it be for grandeur, 
richness, and elegance of design, bold- 
ness, truth, and softness‘ of relief; pre- 
cision, extent, and delicacy of finish.” 
(p- 369.) Good engravings of the chief 
of them would therefore have been 
very acceptable. Mr. K.’s remark, ac- 
cording to our knowledge, is original, 
and very important: ‘for Pinkerton 
says (Medals, i. 39. new edit.) “the 
Grecian coins have never yet been re- 
garded with, proper attention by men 
of taste—To the man who admires 
medals solely as pieces of workman- 
ship, those of Greece will afford the 
highest satisfaction. Considered in 
this view, and indeed in most others, 
they excel those of Rome, the best 
times of Rome, to a surprising degree. 
The perfect beauty and tenderness of 
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the female portraits, and the 

and expression of the male, cannot be 
exceeded by the la: efforts of Gre- 
cian sculpture.” r. K. has there- 
fore pointed out to us the best of the 
Greek coins: for in Sicily “the art 
of coinage was carried to a perfection, 
unknown to any other country.” Id. 
301. 

The coins in question are those with 
the head of Ceres or Proserpine on the 
one side, and a Quadriga driven by a 
Victory on the other, commonly called 
Syracusian medaglions. 

Art. XXXIX. The Runic Inscrip- 
tion on the Font at Bridekirk .consi- 
dered, and a new interpretation 25 
posed. By Wm. Hamper, Esq. F.S.A. 
—Mr. Hamper says, that the inscri 
tion merely records the name of the 
sculptors, and does not commemorate 
the conversion of Ekkard and the 
Danes. We should like to know when 
the old Runic character was first dis- 
used in this kingdom: for these Runes, 
as engraved (pl. xxxv.) are of the most 
antient kind, not the more recent Ul- 
philan. The best engraved Runes are 
the most antient. 

Art. XL. On the Posts antiently 
placed on each side of the Gates of 
Chief Magistrates of Cities in Eng- 
land. By John Adey Repton, Esq.— 
Every body who has read Steevens.on 
Shakspeare, must recollect the Sheriffs’ 
Posts, where proclamations were stuck 
up, and read bareheaded (why, see 

erkeley MSS. p. 128). It appears 
from (pl. xxxvi.) that these posts were 
richly sculptured pillars or pilasters in 
a fancy stile: but barbarously enough 
painted. Mr. Repton has cnsiched the 
account with some very curious ex- 
tracts from old plays. 

Art. XLI. On the Litwus of the 
antient Romans; shewing that this 
name had a twofold signification ; being 
ysed to denote a sign of the highest 
Priesthood, and also an Augural staff; 
but that the whole series of numis- 
matic writers have considered it as 
applicable solely to the latter: toge- 
ther with some other Observations in 
Illustration of a Jasper Intaglia Sig- 
net, bearing the sacrifical symbols of 
the Roman Pontifex Maximus; and 
recently discovered under remarkable 


circumstances in Cambridge. By the 
late Edw. Dan. Clarke, LL.D. 
This paper is the last of the Volume, 


and, like the concluding scene of a Pan- 
tomine, is a splendid display. The late 
Dr. Clarke 
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Dr. Clarke was a Milo of erudition, and 
as powerfully carried a load of abstruse 
learning, as the Roman did the ox, 
with the muscular vigour of Atlas. 
Dr. Clarke discriminates the tendril- 
shaped Lituus from thatof the form of a 
shepherd’s crook. The former he consi- 
ders as the Quirinal Lituus of Virgil, 
older than the Roman zra, and indi- 
cative of sovereignty, without any al- 
lusion to the ym ob which me re- 
esented by the other Lituus in the 
orm of a Pedum (p.392). He adds, 
that the Bacsrsxs paGdos of the Greeks, 
and the Sceptrum regale of the Ro- 
mans, when they had the Canoe-form, 
were symbols of military dominion, as 
the tendril-formed 2xxxrpov was of the 
highest pontifical dignity (p. 397). 
Of the first affirmation, there can be 
no doubt, for Justin says expressly, 
“« Per ea adhuc tempora regis [Ro- 
mule] hastas pro diademate habebant, 
quas Greci sceptra dixere. Nam et 
ab origine rerum, pro diis immorta- 
libus veteres hastas coluere: ob cujus 
religionis memoriam, adhuc deorum 
simulacris haste adduntur.” (JZ. xliii. 
c. 3. p. 318. Ed. Delph.) There were 
state sceptres and common ones, called 
Ferule. Of sceptres there are various 
representations on the Hamilton Vases. 
In Kirke (pl. iv.) is a figure holding 
a staff, like a billiard mace. He is 
crowned with myrtle, and offers a 
branch of jesamum. He is defined as 
an Augur, conveying fraitfnl seasons 
(p. 3). In pl. xiv. p.g. we have the 
erula, a symbol of Bacchus, a staff, 
with a flowering bulb at top. In pl. 
xxviii. p. 20, the sceptre of Atlas isa 
staff also, with a flower on the top, 
emblematic of the family of Uranus, 
an African King, who first civilized 
his country, by bringing his people 
into towns, and teaching them the 
use and cultivation of fruits. In pl. 
lii. the sceptre of Bellerophon is like- 
wise long, and crowned with a bud 
expanding. In pl. lvi. the sceptre 
of a Queen is similar.—The term Li- 
tus was vague; for the musical instru- 
ment so called is of the shape of an 
ox’s horn, or rather of the Rhytium 
or old drinking horn. (See Burney’s 
Music, 1. pl. iv. fig. 10). The word 
therefore offers us no aid as to a pre- 
cise idea of form. The ¢endril-shaped 
symbol, presumed to be the Quirinal 
Gent. Mac. April, 1822. 
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Lituus of the old Kings of Italy before 
Romulus, (as in p. 391) not be 
borrowed from the vine, for it was not 
planted in the environs of Rome till 
the year 600 U.C. and then was very 
rare. From whatever source it was 
derived, probably one of those which 
Dr. Clarke su , to us ita 

to be in one form a representation of 
fertility and fecundity, which was to 
attend the government of the Prince, 
whose effigies it accompanies, and thus 
to imply a characteristic of him in ci- 
vil life, as the spear did in the mili- 
tary; and though we do not deny its 
denotation, in one form, of pontifical 
power, we think that the flower in 
pl. xxxvii. f. 2. and pl. xxxviii. f 8. 
and pl. xxxix. f. 18. had the distinct 
meaning, of which we have presumed 
it to be indicative, when under the 
form of a flower: for that was the 
symbol of Hope, and many Imperial 
figures bear a flower. In short, we 
do not consider the figures, which we 
have quoted, to have ever been litui 
of any kind, quirinal, augural, or mu- 
sical, but originally Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics. If we are in error, the Ha- 
milton vases, which represent Italian 
habits, costumes, &c. before the foun- 
dation of Rome, and abound in repre- 
sentations of 1 personages, have 
misled us. Thither we have naturall 
resorted, under the conception that it 
was the proper source to ascertain 
whether the old sceptre of the Italian 
Kings was, or not, of the form of the 
Lituus, called Quirinalis by ,the very 
learned Doctor. Kirke’s selection 
was the only book to which we could 
refer, and in none of the figures there 
do we sec the sceptre of any other forms 
than those described. The larger col- 
lection, and other musea, may furnish 
the requisite desideratum, which ought 
to be of an age anterior to the Roman ; 
and, as it is, we speak diffidently, be- 
cause we have derived infinite ifluani- 
nation and pleasure from the writings 
of Dr. Clarke, and we express even 
trifling doubt with pain, because we 
know that in many abstruse points 
of Archeology, particularly those con- 
nected with very antient superstitions, 
implicit reliance is not to be placed on 
the very authors who lived in the times. 
If the Sphynx had not been unintelli- 
gible, whe would have been the fame of 

CEdipus 
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CEdipus? The symbols on the Intag- 
lia are indubitable, and most ably and 
ingeniously illustrated. We think that 
Dr. C. speaks too severely (p. 394) of 
Mariette’s work. 

The remainder of the Volume con- 
sists of the usual dessert of Selections, 
which, we are happy to say, does not 
consist of skinny shevelled walnuts, or 
nuts without kernels. The first article 
is an iron Axe, presumed to be Roman. 
The account says, “It is more parti- 
cularly remarkable for the great length 
of the cutting edgé, and the extraordi- 
nary thinness of the metal,” p- 409. It 
is in our opinion more remarkable for 
having that edge bulging out upwards 
in the form of a wedge, and the middle 
part concave. We shall explain this 
construction. Montfaucon has en- 
graved an axe of this form, published 
and explained by M. Misson. He 
calls it the Securis, or axe to dismem- 
ber the victim (Antig. Expl. ii. 93. 
Ed. Humphreys) ; ol the wedge-like 
edge and thinness are evidently favour- 
able to such a purpose.—The second 
is a Vase, with figures, which groupe, 
from the masks, seems, like a paint- 
ing at Pompeii, intended to represent 
a scene in a play.—The third is an ac- 
count of a presumed Roman Station at 
Harlow in Essex.—The fourth is a 
British Urn, found in a Pictish Cairn, 
at Crakraig, co. Sutherland, and sin- 
gularly tasteful and elegant in the fas- 
ciz and ornaments of the rim.—The 
fifth is a Ring with a posy, allud- 
ing to the supposed amuletical proper- 
ties of gems.—The sixth gives an ac- 
count of clay moulds for casting Ro- 
man coins, one of which was found 
between them. 

We sincerely congratulate the So- 
ciety upon the high improvement of 
its periodical volumes. Archeology 
has been too long lean and phthisicky, 
coughing ont ‘* perhapses and proba- 
blys ;” we now see her fattening with 
learning, and as plausible and as ra- 
tiocinative as an English counsellor. 
Her character will undoubtedly end 
in inveterate blue-stockingism; but it 
will be one of most agreeable taste and 
‘elegance, that of referring to the edifica- 
tion and beauty derived from antient 


learning and art, not the mere tomb- 
stone literature of humble topography, 
simply A. B.C. and spelling of sin- 
le syllables, to be acquired in a month. 
Je speak in no disrespect of the in- 
dispensable conservative part of the 
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Seience ; merely, that it is not suf- 
ficient for the character of an Anti- 
quary to know only that imitiatory ac- 
cidence of his profession. But grati- 
fied as we are, our eulogium cannot 
be unqualified, so long as we are com- 
pelled to dine upon fish without sauce ; 
and read without eyes, i.e. to under- 
stand objects of vision by verbal de- 
scription only. Communicators should 
be required to accompany their Essays 
with Drawings, or, if the ovjects are 
well-known, to refer us to the autho- 
rities. 
— 

54. Some Passages in the Life of Mr. Adam 

Blair, Minister of the Gospel at Cross- 

Meikle. Edinburgh. pp. 337. Blackwood. 


THIS is a very touching and beau- 
tiful tale, so entirely novel in its con- 
ception, and powerful in its execution, 
that we are hardly aware of any work 
of fiction with which it can with pro- 
priety be compared. It has little of 
the stirring incident which characte- 
rizes the Novels of the Author of Wa- 
verly, but it has all the tender pathos, 
the intense and overwhelming interest 
by which they are so peculiarly dis- 
tinguished. There is nothing to star- 
tle or surprise, no “ hair-breadth es- 
capes,” nor * perilous adventures by 
sea and land,” to arrest the attention 
of the reader, and hold him in breath- 
less expectation from page to page. 

i om, teks ay a 
day incidents of domestic life, winds 
its way in one quiet stream of beauty 
and tenderness (bearing on its bosom 
the flowers of elegant reflection, which 
are every where scattered by the nar- 
rator), now stealing in gentle sinuosi- 
ties among the sweet humanities of 
life ; anon darkening beneath the storm 
of nae and of crime; and 7 
flashing on the sight, purified and hal- 
lowed by the “‘ thousand tears of agony 
and repentance.” 

«¢ Seldom (says our author) has the earth 
held a couple of human beings so happy in 
each other as were Mr. Adam Blair and his 
wife. They had been united very early in love 
and wedlock. Ten years had passed over their 
heads since their hands were joined toge- 
ther; and during all that time their beart- 
strings had never once vibrated in discord. 
Their pleasures had been the same, and 
these innocent ; their sorrows had been all 
in common; and their hours of affliction 
had, even more than their hours of enjoy 
ment, tended to knit them together. Of 


four children whom God had given them, 
three 
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three had been taken speedily avay ;—one 
irl only, the first e of their love, had 
Gise apused to them. he was now a beau- 
tiful fair-haired creature, of eight years old. 
In her rested the tenderness and the living 
delight of both; yet often at the fall of 
evening would they walk out hand in hand 
with their bright-eyed child, and shed to- 
gether tears, to her mysterious, over the 
small grassy mounds in the adjoining vil- 
lage cemetery, beneath which the lost blos- 
soms of their affection had been buried.” 


«* The long melancholy summer passed 
away, and the songs of the harvest reapers 
were heard in the surrounding fields; while 
all, from day to day, was becoming darker 
and darker within the manse of Cross-Meikle. 
Worn to a shadow—pale as ashes—feeble as 
a child—the dying mother had, for many 
weeks, been unable to quit her chamber; 
and the long-hoping husband at last felt his 
spirit faint within him; for even he per- 
ceived that the hour of separation could not 
much farther be deferred. He watched— 
he prayed by her bed-side — he strove even 
yet to smile and to speak of hope, but his 
lips trembled as he spake; and neither he 
nor his wife were deceived, for their thoughts 
were the same, and years of love had taught 
them too well all the secrets of each other's 
looks as well as hearts. Nobody witnessed 
their last parting; the room was darkened, 
and no oue was within it but themselves and 
their child, who sat by the bed-side, wee 
ing in silence she knew not wherefore—for 
of death she knew little, except the terrible 
name; and her father had yet been, if not 
brave enough to shed no tears, at least 
strong enough to conceal them.— Silently 
and gently was the pure spirit released from 
its clay; but manly groans were, for the 
first time, heard above the sobs and wailings 
of the infant; and the listening household 
shrunk back from the door, for they knew 
that the blow had been stricken; and the 
voice of humble sympathy feared to make 
itself be heard in the sanctuary of such af- 
fliction.” 

Such is the exquisite picture with 
which this book opens; and beautiful 
as are the various delineations that are 
to be found in its pages, there is per- 
haps no other point which could give 
the reader so just an idea of the power- 
ful interest and delightful simplicity of 
thought which pervade the whole com- 


position. 
—-— eo 

55. Philanthropia Metropolitana; a View 
of the Charilatle Institutions established 
an and near London, omy during the 
last Twelve Years. By A. Highmore, Esq. 
Author of “ Pietas Londinensis,” &c. &c. 
The increase of Faith, Hope, and Charity 
—Faith believes the Revelation of God— 





Hope expects his Promises—and Charity 
—_ his Excellencies and Mercies. Tay- 
IT is with particular pleasure that 
we introduce this volume to the no- 
tice of our readers, to many of whom 
the Author’s former work of “ Pietas 
Londinensis” is, doubtless, well 
known; to such the present publica- 
tion is peculiarly valuable, as form- 
ing a sequel, commencing nearly at 
the period to which that work was 
brought down. To all who interest 
themselves in the cause of Religion 
and Benevolence, or who are connect- 
ed witn any of the numerous Chari- 
table Institutions here reviewed, such 
a compilation is highly desirable ;—the 
utility of it must indeed be obvious to 
all. And it is gratifying to find the 
zeal and abilities of the author in un- 
relaxed exertion, keeping pace with 
the “unceasing and increasing”’ tide 
of British benevolence. It appears 
that in the Metropolis alone the ‘‘ In- 
stitutions of Charity extend in num- 
ber to nearly 500,” and we are here pre- 
sented with a concise but animated 
account ‘‘of more than 60 additional 
Societies, which, in the short interval 
of 12 years, have emanated from the 
same source of active benevolence ; 
the whole together forming a stand- 
ing record to the honour of my na- 
tive city, too nearly allied to the na- 
tional character to be suffered to 
unregistered to posterity.” (Dedica- 
tion, p. 4.) But the Author’s plan is 
best given in his own energetic words. 
**In endeavouring to t a concise 
view of each Charitable Institution to the 
reader’s notice, or readily to satisfy the 
hasty search of the more desultory inquirer, 
I have stated first its design and object ; 
then its history and character; and 
its terms for contributions, and its official 
conductors ; in all which it has been my 
principal care to let each speak in its own 
guage from the documents committed to 
my inspection, with such additional remarks 
or observations as they excited. The reader 
must not therefore be surprised to find the 
merits of some institutions which differ in 
their system or principles well spoken of; 
he must conceive them all to be 
for themselves, rather than to have opted 
the Author to advocate their cause. I have 
also conceived, that as in my former i- 
cation, so likewise in this, it will 7 
satisfactory view of our liberal Metropolis, 
to see its many charitable establishments in 
a connected ement, which presents a 


correct delineation of their respective fee- 
tures 
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tures and characters, and engage the at- 
tention of many a well-di and gene- 
rous heart, to grant their patronage to those 
whose annual reports they might probably 
never have occasion either to seek or to ex- 
amine.”—(Preface, p. 25.) 

While, however, we exult with the 
Author in this “ increase of Faith, 
Hope, and Charity,” we would ex- 
hort every one to lay to heart the prin- 
ciples inculcated in the following ju- 
dicious sentence. 

*¢ It is admitted that in a natural sense, 
there can be no charity among any people 
unless there is a general love flowing through- 
out their common intercourse ; a prompt 
desire to help exch other by advice, by in- 
struction, by physical strength, in health, 
in sickness, in prosperity, and in adverse 
fortune; a spirit of forbearance, a readiness 
to bear each other’s burthens, and to for- 
give to the uttermost. If any man frus- 
trates these duties, yet gives alms to any 
individual, or to any Institution for Charity, 
his inconsistency manifests his want of true 
benevolence.” —(Preface, p. 13.) 

The whole of the interesting con- 
tents of this volume afford abundant 
proof that the vivifying principle of 
genuine Christianity is 7 at 
work amongst us; and although we have 
much om in the frequent instances 
of vice, ignorance, and folly, which sur- 
round us, yet we are cheered with the 
consciousness, that a lar, rtion of 
the community, without distinction of 
sect or party, is engaged in the Chris- 
tian work of administering to the spi- 
ritual and temporal wants of their more 
needy brethren, and in the practice of 
the new commandment, ‘* To love 
one another!” We subjoin a list of 
the Charities classed according to the 
Author’s arrangement. 

I. Societies for Religious Purposes. 

Prayer Book and Homily Society. 

St. Swithin’s Association for distribution of 

the same and Tracts. 

Merchant Seamen’s Auxiliary Bible Society. 
Port of London Society. 

Bethel Seamen’s Union. 

Relief and Instruction for poor Africans and 

Asiatics. 

Baptist Missionary Society. 
London Association in Aid of Moravian 

Missions. 

The Continental Society. 

Wesleyan Methodist - Society. 
‘Home Missionary-Society. 

The like for London and Vicinity. 

The Missionary and Tract Society of the 

New Jerusalem Church. 

II. Societies for Education. 
The City of London School of Instruction 
and Industry. 
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The Natioxal Society Schools. 
The London National Auxiliary Schools. 
The British and Foreign Schools. 
The Bedford Free School. 
The Caledonian Asylum. 
The London Orphan Asylum. 
St. Swithin’s Sunday School. 
The Jews’ Free School. 
The Jews’ Hospital. 
The Jews’ Charity for Bread, &c. 
The Jews’ Ladies’ Benevolent Institution. 
The Jews’ other Charities, Aid for the 
Sabbath, &e. 
The Licensed Victuallers’ School. 
Ill. Societies for Local Charity. 
The Maritime Cambrian Society. 
The Cumberland Benevolent Society. 
The Islington Dispensary. 
The South London Dispensary. 
Surrey Institution for Discharge of Debtors. 
The Wiltshire Society. r 
IV. Societies for Visiting, &c. 
General Philanthropic Society, Clerkenwell. 
Female Friendly Union Society. 
The Mother and Infants Friend Society. 
The Ladies’ Benevolent Society for Lying- 
in-Women. 
The Dorcas Society for the like. 
The Misericordia Society. r 
The Widow’s Friend and Benevolent Society. 
The Spitalfields Benevolent Society. 
V. Dispensaries. 
Royal Universal Dispensary for Children. 
Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear. 
The General Dispensary. 
The Institution for the cure of Glandular 
and Cancerous Diseases. 
VI. Infirmaries. 
Asylum for the Recovery of Health. 
For Asthma, Consumption, and Lungs. 
For Cut Di 
For Diseases of the Eye. 
The West London Infirmary and Lying-in 
Institution. 
Royal Metropolitan for Sick Children. 
The Floating Hospital for Seamen. 
VII. Societies for Philanthropic purposes. 
Artists and their Families. 
Pensions for Artisans, Mechanics, and their 
Widows. 
For Poor Clergymen. 
Guardian Society and Asylum for Public 
Morals. 
Hayes’s Trust. 
Philanthropic Harmonists. 
Hervé’s National Benevolent Institution. 
Nightly Shelter, &c. to the Houseless. 
Law Association for Widows and Families. 
Medical Benevolent Society. 
Suppression of Mendicity. 
Permanent and Universal Peace. 
Encouragement of Industry and Reduetion 
of Poor Rates. 
Improvement of Prison Discipline. 
The Theatrical Funds. 
Registry of Female Servants. 
Waterloo Subscription. 





Addenda. 
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The Ladies’ Royal Benevolent Socie' 
Southwark Female Society. id 
City of London Lying-in Institution. 
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56. Walpole’s Memoires of the last Ten 
Years of the Reign of George II. 
(Continued from p- 238.) 

THE last portion of the First Vo- 
lume refers to the years 1752, 3, and 4, 
and contains, among garbled extracts 
from the Parliamentary Register, some 
anecdotes and sketches worth preserv- 
ing. We cannot be expected in our 
narrow limits to follow the author in 
all his details through two such pon- 
derous volumes, neither can we afford 
to extract accounts of any material 
length. We quote a few anecdotal 
fragments. 

« Fox 

now found it was time to consult his own 
security: he saw Newcastle throwing up 
works all round himself; and ted that 
Pitt would be invited to defend them. He 
saw how little power he had obtained by his 
last treaty with that Duke ; he saw himself 
involved in the bad success of measures on 
which he had not been consulted, scarce 
suffered to give an opinion; and he knew 
that if Pitt and Newcastle united, he must 
be sacrificed as the cement of their union. 
Indeed his Grace, so far from keeping terms, 
had not observed common decency with him. 
A few instances which Fox selected to jus- 
ify to the —r the step he was reduced to 

e, shall suffice. Early in the summer, 
Newcastle complaiui of want of support, 
Fox told him that if it would facilitate his 
Grace’s measures, he would resign Secre- 
tary of State to Mr. Pitt, and take an in- 
ferior place. This at the beginning of Oc- 
tober the Duke recollected, and told Lord 
Barrington that if Fox would not take it 
if, he would offer his place to Pitt the 
next day: so far from not taking it ill, Fox 
made it matter of complaint that his Grace 
had dared to think him sincere in the offer. 
In the list of the Prince’s family, Fox saw 
the names of eight or ten members of Par- 
liament, of whom he had not heard a word, 
till the Duke of Newcastle told him all was 
settled with the King; and which, —— 
meant to soften, was an aggravation by the 
manner; at the same time acquainted him 
that the King would let Lord Digby (Fox's 
nephew) be a Lord of the Bedchamber to 
the Prince, preferably to the other compe- 
titors : ‘ But it was at my desire,’ said the 
Duke, ‘for his Majesty was very averse to 
do any thing for you.’ Fox replied coldly, 
* Lord Digby is not likely to live.” ‘Oh!’ 
said Newcastle, with a brutality which the 
hurry of folly could not excuse, ‘ then that 
will settle it.” Fox made no reply, but the 





next day wrote him a letter to notify that 
he would go on no longer. Newcastle, 
thunderstruck with having accomplished 
what he had projected, reached the letter 
(he received it at the Board of Treasury) 
to Nugent, and cried, ‘ What shall I do ?’ 
and = ee to Lord Granville, and 
told him he would resign his to him. 
*I thought,’ said Granville, MT hed cured 
ou of such offers last :” «I will be 
a little before I take your place, ra- 
ther than a little after.’ Fox too went toven 
his woes on Lord Granville, and prefacing 
them with a déclaration of his unambitious 
temper, that shrewd jolly man interrupted 
him, and said, ‘ Fox, I don’t love to have 
you say things that will not be believed— 
if you was of my age, vety well, I have put 
on my night cap; there is no more day- 
light for me—but you should be ambitious : 
I want to instil a nobler ambition into you; 
to make you knock the heads of the Kings 
of Europe together, and jumble something 
out of it that may be of service to the 
country.” However, he had too much ex- 
perience of Newcastle, to think it possible 
for Fox to go on with him, or to expect that 
Newcastle would let him.” 


**CuaracTER OF GeorGE THE SECOND. 


**The King had fewer sensations of re- 
venge, or at least knew how to hoard them 
better than any man whoever sat upon a 
throne. The insults he experienced from 
his own, and those obliged servants, never 
provoked him enough to make him venture 
the repose of his ple, or his own. If 
any object of his a fell in his way, he 
did not pique himself upon heroic forgive- 
ness, but would indulge it at the expence 
of his integrity, th not of his safety. 
He was reckoned strictly honest; but the 
burning his father’s will must be an inde- 
lible blot upon his memory, as a much later 
instance of his refusing to pardon a young 
man who had been condemned at Oxford 
for a most trifling forgery, contrary to all 
example, when recommended to mercy by 
the judge, merely because Willes, who was 
attached to the Prince of Wales, had tried 
him, and assured him his pardon, will stamp 
his name with cruelty, though in general 
his disposition was merciful, if the offence 
was not murder. His avarice was much less 
equivocal than his courage: he had distin- 

ished the latter early; it grew more doubt- 
fils afterwards : the former he distinguished 
very near as soon, and never deviated from 
it. His understanding was not near so de- 
ficient as it was imagined; but though his 
character changed extremely in the world, 
it was without foundation; for, whether he 
deserved to be so much ridiculed as he had 
been in the former part of his reign, or so 

as iz the latter, he was consistent 

in himself, and uniformly meritorious or ab- 
surd. His other passions were ar 
the 








treated my Lady Suffolk, and afterwards 
Yarmouth, as his mistresses, while he 


sense or art en 
so agreeable my wife. When she left 
him, tired of acting the mistress, while she 


to cry up her virtue, and the obligations the 
King had to her, for consenting to seem his 
mistress, while in reality she confined 
him to mere friendship—a ridiculous pre- 
tence, as he was the last man in the world 
to have taste to talk sentiments, and that 
with a woman who was deaf! Lady Yar- 
mouth was inoffensive, and attentive only to 
pleasing him, and to selling peerages when- 
ever she had an opportunity. The Queen 
had been admired and happy by governing 
him by address ; it was not then known how 
easily he was to be governed by fear. In- 
deed there were few arts by which he was 
not governed at some time or other of his 
life; for not to mention the late Duke of 
Argyle, who grew a favourite imposin 
himself er im for brave ; mat Lord Wi 
i who im d himself upon hi 
py ay Lord Pa ager te the ra go- 
verned him by dissimulation, by affected 
tenderness and deference: Sir Robert Wal- 
pole by abilities and influence in the House 
of Commons, Lord Granville by flattering 
im his German politics; the Duke of New- 
castle by teazing and betraying him; Mr. 
Pelham by bullying him, the only man by 
whom Mr. Pelham was not bullied himself. 
Who indeed had not sometimes ——_ 
with the , except his children and his 
mistresses ? ith them he maintained all 
the reserve and maj ———_. He had 
the htiness of Henry the Eighth, with- 
po cm ar the avarice of Henry the Se- 
venth, without his exactions; the indigni- 
_ ties of Charles the First, without his bigo- 
try for his prerogative ; the vexations of 
King William, with as little skill in the ma- 
nagement of parties; and the gross gallan- 
try of his r, without his good motive 
or his honesty: he might perhaps have been 
honest, if he had never hated his father, or 
had ever loved his son.” 


The Scotch Court at Rome is thus 
described. 

“The Chevalier “et George pak 
meager, melanc’ in his aspect. u- 
siasm and pare bc have stamped a 
solemnity on his person, which rather cre- 
ates pity than : he seems the phan- 
tom, which good-nature, divested of reflec- 
tion, conjures up, when we think on the 
misfortunes, without the demerits, of Charles 


; 


saw him, I never 
doubted the legitimacy of his, birth—a be- 
lief not likely to occasion any scruples in 
one whose principles directly fend to ap-~ 
prove dethroning the most genuine prince, 
whose religion, and whose maxims of go- 
vernment are incompatible with the liberty 
of his country. 

‘« He never gave the world very favour- 
able impressions of him: in Scotland, his 
behaviour was far from heroic. At Rome, 
seagate to be a good Roman-catholic, it is 

y no means to be very religious, 
they have little esteem for him te is not at 
home that they are fond of martyrs and con- 
fessors. But it was his ill-treatment of the 
Princess Sobieski, his wife, that originall 
disgusted the papal court.. She, who to oll 
for popery, had united all its policy, who 
was lively, insinuating, agreeable, and euter- 
prizing, was fervently supported by that 
court, when she could no longer endure the 
mortifications that were offered to her by- 
Hay and his wife, the titular counts of In- 
verness, to whom the Chevalier had entirely 
resigned himself. The Pretender retired to 
Bologna, but was obliged to sacrifice his 
favourites, before he could re-establish him- 
self at Rome. His next prime minister was 
Murray, nominal Earl of Dunbar, brother 
of the Viscount Stormont, and of the ce- 
lebrated Solicitor-general. He was a man 
of artful abilities, graceful in his person and 
manner, and very attentive to please. He 
had distinguished himself before he was of 
age, in the last parliament of Queen Anne, 
and chose to attach himself to the unsuc- 
cessful party abroad, for whose re-establish- 
ment he bad co-operated. He was, when 
still very young, appointed governor to the 

0" rinces, but wi suspected 
ep jacobites o carey Be enh 
with Sir Robert Walpole, and not enteri 
into the favourite project of Prince Charles's 
expedition to Scotland, he thought fit to 
leave that court, and retire to Avignon, 
where, while he was regarded as lukewarm 
to the cause, from his connexion with the 
Solicitor-general here, the latter was not at 
all less suspected of devotion to a court 
where his brother had so long been first 
minister.” 

In the close of the account of the 
year 1755, there is an attempt made to 

rtray some of the most eminent 
arliamentary characters of the day, 
but it deserves no serious considera- 
tion, as it seems executed in the same 
spirit of abuse which distinguishes the 
whole work. 

The a of the Second Volame, 

and indeed the matter, is pretty much 


of a piece with the First; where it is 
original, 
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original, 2 string of calumnious asser- 
tions, unsupported any testimon 
at all likely to wreigh with the seater, 
and where it is not, an interlopated 
transcript of Parliamentary Proceed- 
ings from books in every body’s hands. 
In this volume he enters into a mi- 
nute, and to us an interesting detail 
of the circumstances attending the 
trial and judicial assassination of the 
lant but unfortunate Admiral Byng. 
t was in the year 1756 that this most 
detestable act of cruelty and injustice 
was perpetrated, and for once we are 
to be able to sympathize with 
our Historian in the indignation he ex- 
presses on the subject. 


« From Portsmouth (says Walpole) Byng, 
strictly guarded, at once to secure him (ta 
the mob and inflame their resentment, was 

to Greenwich. His behaviour 

continued so cheerfully firm and unconcern- 
ed, that those who thought most moderately 
of his conduct, thought full as moderately 
of his understanding. Yet, if he could be 
allowed a judge, Lord Anson had, in the 
1755, — the strongest testimonial 

in Byng’s favour, recommending him par- 
ticularly for an essential service, as one 
whose head and heart would always answer. 
As a forerunner to the doom of the Admi- 
ral, so much demanded from, and so much 
intended by the Ministry, General Fowke 
was t to his trial for disobedience of 
orders in refusing the regiment for Minorca. 


eh pone: the latitude and discretion al- 
to him by his orders, and the immi- 
nent er of his important government. 


Though the er of that was increased b 
the ame ity that France would either of- 
fer Minorca to purchase the alliance of 
Spain, or assistance to recover Gibraltar, 
et Fowke found neither efficient to save 
him; no, nor the diversity of opinions in 
his judges: yet it was plain from their sen- 
tence, that they by no means thought he 
-_ under the rigour of the law, condemn- 
ing him only to be suspended for a year for 
having mistaken his oan” 
pr d the numerous Addresses forward- 
from all parts of the country against 
Byng, the most violent was that of the 
of London. 


e author notices with much feel- 
ing the interest generally felt in the 
iral’s unfortunate affair. 


** As the day appi ed for the execu- 
tion of the Admiral, symptoms of an extra- 
ordinary nature disco themselves. Lord 
Hardwicke had forgot to make the Clergy 
declare murder innocent, as the lawyers had 
been induced to find law in what no man 
else could find sense. Lord Anson himself, 
in midnight fits of weakness and wine, held 
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forth at Arthur's on his anxiety to have Mr. 
Byng spared; and even went so far as to 
break forth abruptly to Lord Halifax, the 
Admiral’s relation by marriage, ‘Good Ged ! 
my Lord, what shall we do to save Mr. 
Byng?’ The Earl replied, ‘My ‘Lord, if 
you really mean it, no man can do so much 
towards it as yourself.’ Keppel, a friend of 
Anson, and one of the judges, grew restless 
with remorse. Lest oo of conscience 
should be yy ing was plied 
with antidotes. Papers were posted ae a 
pelery Snes, gS 
. yng, 

Or take care of your King.’ 
Anonymous letters were sent to terrify him 
if he pardoned; and, what could not be 
charged too on mob-libellists, he was threat- 
ened that unless Mr. Byng was shot, the 
city would refuse to raise the money for 
Hanover.” 

He then og to relate the pro- 
ceedings of the Court, the defence, 
and the sentence. 


—o— 

57. A Dictionary of French Homonymes ; 
or, a New Guide to the Peculiarities of 
the French Language. By D. Boileau. 
Svo. pp. 380. Colburn and Co. 

THE French language is now so 
generally extended, that it may be 
truly said to keep pace in every coun- 
try with its native tongue. In fact, in 
what part of Europe is it not in use? 
But to what cause shall we ascribe 
this universality? What has contri- 
buted to give it this preeminence over 
the living languages? Why has it be- 
come the language of Courts, and the 
medium of communication between 
Sovereign Princes? 

It would be, perhaps, difficult to 
answer these questions in such a man- 
ner as to satisfy the different opinions 
of Scholars upon these points, How- 
ever, let us here only sdetntn the opi- 
nion most commonly admitted, and let 
us say that the lustre and politeness 
of the Court of Louis XIV. which 
since that period has served as a mo- 
del for other nations, very much con- 
eo to this end. wis 

0 one will y that his age was 
the glory of de Ulerary world. The 
rewards granted to learning and merit, 
awakened the energies of mankind, 
and produced an infinity of learned 
persons, who by their talents and writ- 
ings reflected immortal honour upon 


that celebrated age. 
did results did not re- 


These s 
main long confined within the narrow 


limits of France; science, learning, and 
genius, 
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genius, know no bounds, but soon ex- 
tend, and overcome every obstacle 


which are — to them. 
Corneille, Racine, Boileau, Moliere, 
La Fontaine, and a great number 


of transcendant geniuses, produced 
works, which not only astonished, 
but excited the admiration of the 
learned world. A reputation so justl 
acquired, soon expanded among all 
classes of society. Every one was eager 
to read these productions ; but to draw 
from them all the fruits which they 
contained, it was necessary to under- 
stand them in their native dress. For 
it is generally acknowledged, that 
Translations resemble their originals 
just as much as the day does the night. 
An infinite number of persons then 
felt the necessity of familiarizing them- 
selves with these regenerators of Litera- 
ture and Taste. Such was the first and 
most powerful motive which indyced 
enlightened people to study the French 
la ; 
e less enlightened classes of so- 
ciety, upon whom a less laudable mo- 
tive perhaps, but not less powerful, 
operated, equally applied themselves 
to this study, fascinated by the beau- 
ties of this language, and the smart- 
ness of its expressions, which appears 
to adapt itself in a peculiar manner to 
conversation and society in general. 

Every reader will find in this work 
the means of surmounting a great num- 
ber of difficulties which this language 
presents, especially for the understand- 
ing of conversation and narrative, of 
which foreigners often lose the thread 
and connexion. 

This treatise of Homonymes will be 
particularly useful to the student in 
this respect; he will find here a great 
number of expressions which offer the 
same sound to the ear, but quite a dif- 
ferent meaning to the mind. 

Perhaps there already existed works 
which treat of- this matter, but we be- 
lieve we may say with truth, that there 
are none which have so well attained 
the object which the author proposed, 
or in which the subject has been so 
satisfactorily and so ably treated. 


—@— 

58. An Account of the National Anthem en- 
titled God Save the King ! with authorities 
taken from Sion College Lilrary, the An- 
cient Records of. the Merchant . Taylor's 
Company, the Old Cheque-Book of his Ma- 

jesty's Chapel, &c. &c. &c. Selected, edited, 
and arranged, ly Richard Clark, Gentle- 


Revizw.—Boileau's French Homonymes. 
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man of his Majesty’s Chapels Royal, De- 
puty Vicar Choral of St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, and of Westminster Abbey, and Se- 

to the Glee Club. 8vo. pp. 208. 
Wright. 
THIS eminent Musical Com 

(to whom the Publick are indebted for 

the favourite pieces of the Glee Club, 

reviewed in our vol. LX XXIV. ii. 41.) 

has now uced, by patient inves- 

tigation, from an apparently minute 
question, a series of entertaining his- 
torical facts, to which, it is gratifying 
to us to perceive, the Correspondence 
in our various Volumes has in no small 


d contributed. 

The best and shortest way of intro- 
ducing the present Volume to our 
Readers, will be the transcribing a part 
of Mr. Clark’s Dedication to “ the 
Master, Wardens, and Court of Assist- 
ants of the Worshipful Company of 
Merchant Tailors ;” 

*<In writing the History of our justly- 
celebrated National Anthem, ‘ God save the 
King,’ which, by your kind permission, is 
dedicated to you, I beg to assure you that 


this account has been the result of and 
most assiduous research, which no 
expense has been spared to r it in all 


respects worthy the Patronage of your Loyal 
and Worshipful > as well as inte- 
resting and je to the Public. I beg 
also most respectfully to thank you for your 
kindness in permitting me to search your 
ancient Records respecting the grand and 
sumptuous entertainment given by your 
Loyal Company to His Majesty King James 


the First, on Thursday, July 16, 1607, con- 
ing him on his neges ane sinte 
escape from the Powder Plot, for which 


occasion the Anthem was written. 

‘* These records have been of the most 
essential service to me, as they have been 
very instrumental in proving what I asserted 
in my prospectus, that the words of the An- 
them were written at the — request 
of the Merchant Tailors’ Company by that 
celebrated poet Ben Jonson, that the music 
was composed by Dr. Bull, and that it was 
first sung in your Hall by the Gentlemen 
and Children of the Royal Chapel, who were 
all in attendance, with the Dean, the Sub- 
Dean, the ist, and Master of the 
children, in their habits; an organ also 
being placed there on that occasion only. 
from the same records that 
the grace ‘Non nobis Domine*’ was first 


* <¢ The composer, Mr. Byrde, bei - 
sent as one of © Genemen of the Rings 
Fa on No other grace is known, and 
has been handed down to us from the same 
period, viz. 1607.” 





sung 














which were com: and sung, and the 
speeches made wae Hall upon that great 
occasion, were all or purposely destroy- 
edt, or burned in the ire of London, 
in 1666, when part of your ‘Hall was con- 
sumed. Your i Company may, 


—— justly claim the honour of having 


- omnes ep and first 
in your Hall, most loyal and - 
lar that ever was om +4 
this Anthem not only prays to the Almighty 
for the safety and future protection of the 
King, but for that of our holy religion, laws, 
and le, thereby embracing every thing 
that is sacred to us as Protestants, and dear 
to us as Englishmen. It is also worthy 
of notice, that the pftsent Court of Assist- 
ants follow, most religiously, the example 
set them by their predecessors: the same 
beautiful and solemn grace, ‘ Non nolis Do- 
mine,’ and the incomparable anthem, ‘God 
save the King,’ are invariably sung at the 
public festivities given at your Hall.” 

The Historical Introduction con- 
cludes with “a song written in ho- 
nour of his late Majesty King George 
the Third, but applying equally to 
our most gracious Sovereign George 
the Fourth, and all the glorious House 
of Brunswick, whom God for ever 
preserve! and 
*¢ Send them victorious ! 

Happy and glorious ! 

Long to ol a over us! 

Around let acclamations ring, 

Bless thetrue Church, and save the King!" 

This loyal Song, which we need not 
copy, as it is well-known to most of 
our Readers, begins thus : 

**Here’s a health to old honest John Bull.” 


In this Volume are some good Por- 
traits; much original Music; some 
Anthems on the Gunpowder Plot; a 
Loyal Scotch Song; a Translation of 
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“ Dulce Domum,” a ie bistoags 
a particular account of the sev ri 
torios of Handel; and the words of 
nearly Fifty Glees. 

—@— 


59. Lady Jane Grey; and her Times. By 
George Howard. pp. 390. Sherwood 
and Co. 


THE dawn of the Reformation, that 
only sure basis of our Civil and Reli- 
ious Liberties, from Henry to Eliza- 
th inclusive, is in many respects the 
most interesting period oF English an- 
nals ; and desefving of illustration far 
beyond what the pages of general his- 
tory can possibly afford. 

o fill up the outline of the earlier 
and middle divisions of that period, 
appears to have been the object of the 
Author of the work before us, in ad- 
dition to a most minute biographical 
sketch of the unhappy Lady herself, 
forced to become an Tisecper through 
the influence of filial obedience, pa- 
rental ambition, and conjugal solici- 
tation, and to expiate that usurpation 
of nine days on the scaffold. 

For this extended view of the 
Times” of Lady Jane, he has 
availed himself of the connexion of 
her ancestors, the Greys and Bran- 
dons, with the Court, the politics, 
and the manners of the country, from 
Henry's reign downwards; and the 
work itself bears ample testimony to 
the Author’s industry, and to the truth 
of his assertion that he has endeavour- 
ed to draw from the dust of antiquity 
every important anecdote or illustra- 
tion referring to, or delineative of that 
era. > 
Those Illustrations, especially in 
original Letters and other documents, 
are, accordingly, very numerous, and 
highly interesting; maty of them, 
tending to correct our opinions as to 
the characters of men, and our know- 
ledge of the manners of that day. 

here are many of those original 
extracts which coincide most curi- 





* & Stowe and Howe’s Chronicle,” p. 891, 1615. 
t Jonson might probably have destroyed them himself, for after he had killed Chris. 


Marlow, in a duel, he was committed to priso 


in whose communion he steadily 


Ml n, and made aconvert to the Church of Rome, 
persi r twelve ”"—Biog. Dram. p. 414. 
~ “This Anthem being addressed to the Divine Being . 


for protection, should be per- 


formed in a much slower and more solemn manner than it is usually done ; and it is worthy 

of commemoration that the late much respected and truly lamented Duke of Kent, (the 

rest friend and patron of public charity, wherever he presided,) commanded that it should 
so 


performed.” 
Gent. Mac. April, 1822. 


ously 
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ously with ing, or past events of 
the present day; more particularly the 
report delivered to Henry the a 
by Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, the Earl 
of Sussex, and other Commissioners ap- 
pointed to divest Katharine of Arragon 
of her regal state after sentence of di- 
vorce, **whereunto the said Princes 
p’systynge in her great stomacke and 
obstynacye, made answere with an 
a voyce, saying,” among other 
things, when directed to remove from 
her royal residence to Somersham, that 
although the King had directed her 
removal, ‘‘ she may ne will in any 
wise followe y* Grace's pleshur there- 
in, unless we shall bynd her with 
ropes, and violently enforce her ther- 
unto.” 

Our limits forbid any extracts re- 
specting Lady Jane herself; but we 
may record two or three very curious 
passages of general interest. At p 
193, is an extraordinary letter from 
the Bishop of London to Cecyl, call- 
ing for the charitable establishment 
of Bridewell; and at p. 252 a more 
extraordinary one, copied from the 
original draft of a circular dispatch in 
Northumberland’s own hand writing, 
with all its interlineations and erasures, 
written by him in the Tower, and 
preserved in the British Museum. 

Every justice has been done to the 
work both in paper and printing. There 
isa very well-engraved portrait of Lady 
Jane, and the wood-cuts are neatly exe- 


cuted. 
—@— 


60. The Forty-Eighth Annual Report of the 
Royal Humane Society, for the Recovery 
of Persons apparently Drowned or Dead. 
1822. 


HAVING experienced a_fellow- 
feeling in the prosperity of this laud- 
able Tratitation from its early estab- 
lishment, and having uniformly de- 
voted our humble efiorts to the pro- 
motion of its interests, we cannot but 
notice, with peculiar pleasure, the 
progressive improvement of its con- 
cerns. Some years ago the annual 
Report of the Society consisted of a 
few pages of comparatively uninterest- 
ing matter; but the present one as- 
sumes the appearance of a respectable 
octavo volume. The sthneulahgnane, 
of the Society are certainly due to their 
able Registrar and Secretary, Dr. Mar- 
tin, for the improvements he has intro- 
duced, and the ability he has displayed. 


Revirw.—Report of the Royal Humane Society. 
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We have no doubt but his exertions 
will tend most effectually to promote 
the interests of the Institution. 

The objects of the Royal Humane 
Society are so well known, that it is 
unnecessary to recapitulate them here. 
They are particularly explained, and 
illustrated with graphic representations 
in vol. XCI. ii. 305, to which we refer 
our readers. We shall simply con- 
fine ourselves to the Registrar’s state- 
ments, in which he gives an interest- 
ing view of the concerns of the So- 
ciety from its infant state to the pre- 
sent time. He observes that the ‘‘ Royal 
Humane Society in its past history ex- 
hibits all the criteria of future pros- 
perity ; every year gives new confirma- 
tion to this cheering prospect, and the 
last by no means the least flattering.” 

The life of that zealous and indefati- 

ble promoter of the Institution, Dr. 
Fothergill, forms a prominent feature 
of the Report. The statements are 
chiefly gleaned from Nichols’s ‘ Lite- 
rary Anecdotes.” He was a Life Di- 
rector of the Society for upwards of 
thirty years; and the Reports were 
frequently enriched by his communi- 
cations. Many valuable friends of the 
Institution, whe have recently paid 
the debt of nature, have received the 
tribute of grateful remembrance. The 
Society have particularly to lament the 
loss of the Rt. Hon. Lord Henniker, 
Admiral Sir John Colpoys, Dr. Barry, 
B. Hawes, J. Burgess, p. Guillebaud, 
J. Newby, and J. Perry, esqrs. The 
Society still express their sanguine 
hopes that these losses will only serve 
as a_ stimulus to the living friends of 
the Institution to use their influence 
in procuring new supporters. 

he following is a brief statement 
of the number of Cases that have come 
under the Society’s notice. We ex- 
tract the words of the Report. 


** The Cases which have come under the 
notice and consideration of the Society dur- 
ing the past year amount to 149, of which 
number 134 were s » and 15 unsuc- 
cessful. Among the 149 were 20 attempted 
female suicides, and 3 attempted male sui- 
cides ; and two unfortunate individuals, one 
man and one woman, who fell victims to the 
desperate act of self-destruction —The num- 
ber of successful cases, added to that of for- 
mer years, amounts to 5154; and the num- 
ber of claimants rewarded, added to the total 
of former years, amounts to 20,535. It is 
pleasing to announce, that the i 
of cases of resuscitation, set against — 

o 
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of rescue from imminent danger, continues 
to decrease, owing to the Society’s preven- 
tive means.” 

Many interesting cases of resusci- 
tation are recorded, in which anima- 
tion had been totally suspended. 

Among other ey a commiu- 
nications, is a letter from Lord Sid- 
mouth on behalf of his Majesty, and 
another from Count Neseelr ie, ex- 
pressing the sentiments of the Empe- 
ror of Russia, in approbation of the 
Society’s objects. 

We are happy to observe that Cap- 
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tain Manby’s invention, for rescui 
Shi wrecked Semen, fly strate 
in this year’s Re e indeed 
richly Soprees ie § Society's considera- 
tion ; its object os the relief of suf- 
fering humanity. pt. vo ae 
thod of Saving Shipwrecked ns 
is recorded in vol. XCI. ii.; which ac- 
count Dr. Martin has copied, with 
due acknowledgment. The represen- 
tation and description of a curious 
Raft for the purpose of landing from a 
wreck, invented by Lieut. Rodger, are 
given in p. 354. 





61. Of Mr. Rattenbury's Poems, the 
small pieces are the best. In pp. 48, 49, 
some Radical politicks threw us into such a 
fit of sneezing and coughing, that we were 
afraid to take up the book again, and com- 
plete our investigation of it. 





62. The Literary Gossip is a series of 
original Essays and Letters, Literary, His- 
torical, and Critical, Descriptive Sketches, 
Anecdotes, and original Poetry, published 
in XXI weekly Numbers, from March to 
August 1821; and the greatest fault we 
perceive in them is their cheapness. They 
are written with much spirit, and with some 
few marks of juvenility; but they should 
have been printed in a larger type, and on 


better q 

63. » Rh chiefly in Reply to Re- 
marks made in Parliament during the last 
Session, by a Clerk, is a Pamphlet of 78 
pages, in answer to the observations of Lord 

ilten, Mr. Hume, Mr. W. Barrett, and 
Mr, Creevey, well worthy the attention of 
the Legislature. 


64. Mr. W.H. White’s Complete Course 
of Arithmetic, Theoretical and Practical, 
is well adapted to the use both of the pub- 
lic and private scholar. 








65. The Letters to Richard Heber, Esq. 
containing Critical Remarks.on the Series of 
Novels beginning with Waverley, and an At- 


tempt to ascertain their Author, fully answer 
the purpose for which they are intended, by 
proving what we before never doubted, of 
which The Pirate has since given much cor- 
roborative evidence, and which before was as 
clear as the Sun at noon-day, that the Au- 
thor is either Sir Walter Scott or Diabolus. 


66. The Sketches from St. George's 
Fields, by Georgiani di Castel Chaiso, of 
which the first series appeared in 1820, and 
the second in 1821, abound in witty reflec- 
tions and pleasant raillery ; and are evidently 
the production of a man of real talent. He 
calls himself ** an unk n author;” but we 
fancy that we trace the features of an intelli- 
gent young traveller. The volumes are 
handsomely printed, and contain several 
beautiful vignettes, 


67. In the Confidential Memoir and 
Adventures of a Parrot, a Greyhound, a Cat, 
and a Monkey, by Mary Ellicott, late Bel- 
son, the Juvenile r will find both 
amusement and edification, 


68. The Story of Pigon, a Malay Boy, 
containing all the Incidents and Anecdotes of 
his real life, by Witt1am GarpeneR; is a 
pretty interesting story, showing that in- 
dustry and real integrity will prove the 
surest means of promoting even temporal 
welfare ; and will never fail to produce peace 
of mind in the hour of death, 














LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Camsripce, March 18.—At a congrega- 
tion on Wednesday last, a grace d the 
Senate to confirm proposals for the institu- 
tion of a previous examination of candidates 
for the of Bachelor of Arts, Bache- 
lor in Civil Law, and Bachelor in Physic. 
That there shall. be, every » @ public 
examination in the Senate ante in the 
last week of the Lent term, to continue for 
three days: the subjects of examination to 
be one of the four Gospels or the Acts of 


the Apostles in the original Greek, Paley’s 
Evidences of Christianity, one ofthe Geek. 
and one of the Latin Classics.—The first of 
these annual examinations to take place in 
the Lent term of 1824. 

Oxrorp, April 6. The whole number of 
degrees in Lent Term was, D.D. 2; D.C.L. 
2, B.D. 4; B.C.L.1; M.A. 45; B.A. 
49; Determiners 231; Matriculation 115. 

Camarince, April 12.—A handsome silver 
ink-stand has been presented by the Mayor 

and 
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and other friends at Lynn, to Mr. H. Hol- 
ditch, the senior w » and a similar 
piece of plate to Mr. M. Peacock, the second 

r of this year, as a testimony of the 
Le in which those gentlemen are 

The inscription on the back of the 
ink-stand to Mr. Holditch is—** HamnetTo 
Hoxprrcu, A.B. Amici quidam Lenneases 

summos in mathesi honores ei apud 
Cantabrigienscs A. D. 1822, digné conlatos 
hoc qualecunque gratulationis et bLenevolentie 
testimonium, D.D.D. A similar inscription 
is on the one presented to Mr. Peacock. 

Oxrorp, April 20. Sir Sydney Smith 
has presented to the Bodleian Library, 
through the Chancellor of the University, 
a fac-simile of an ancient Greek Inscrip- 
tion, on a gold plate, found in the ruins 
of the ancient City of Canopus; and also 
a Book printed on board a ship of the line 
in the 2 wvhianllg - 

Ready for Putlication. 

Two Prize Biers by the Rev. R. Pot- 
WHELE ; viz. “* An Essay on the Scripture 
Doctrine of Adultery and Divorce,” and 
** An Essay on the state of the Soul between 
Death and the Resurrection.”—-To the one 
was adjudged a premium of 20/.; the other, 
a premium of 50. by the Welsh Church 
Union Society. 

Institutions of Theology; or, A Concise 
System of Divinity. With reference under 
each article to some of the principal Authors 
who have treated of the subjects, particu- 
larly and fully. By Avexanper Ranken, 
D. d. one of the Ministers of Glasgow. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Robert Peel, 
M. P. principal Secretary of State for the 
Home department, upon the subject of 
Bank- note forgery ; dearly demonstrati 
that a Bank-note may be produced, whic 
shall be more difficult to be imitated than 
even the metallic currency of the Country. 
By Joun Rosertson. 

A Journey from Merut in India, to Lon- 
don, through Arabia, Persia, Armenia, 
Georgia, Russia, Austria, Switzerland, and 
France, during the Years 1819, and 1820. 
With a Map and Itinerary of the Route. 
By Lieutenant Tuomas Lumspen, of the 
Bengal Horse Artillery. 

e first volume of the Rev. Samuet 
Saver’s Memoirs, Historical and Topo- 
raphical, of Bristol and its Neighbourhood, 
From the earliest Period to the present Time. 

The concluding part of a Series of Views 
in Savoy, Switzerland, and on the Rhine, 
from Drawings made on the spot. By Joun 
Dennis. wed in Mezzotinto, and ac- 
companied with descriptive Letter- . 

Evenings in ae a Series of Essays, 
Narrative and Miscellaneous. By Natuan 
Draxs, M.D. 

An amie Lecture delivered in the 
Common Hall of the University of G we 
By D.K. Sanprorp, Esq. A. B. Oxon, Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 


Literary Intelligence. 
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An Epitome of Roman Antiquities; to 
which is prefixed an Abri of. Roman 
History. By C. Irvine, LL.D. F.S.A. 

Tracts on Vaults and Bridges; containing 
Observations on the various of Vaults, 
on the taking down and re-building London 


Bridge, and on the principles of Arches ; 
mate by cctaaatse eales of Bri g 

A Statistical, Political, Mine: ical, 
and Modern Map of Italy, with the New 
Boundaries according to the latest Treaties. 
By J. A. Oretazzi. 

Letters from Mecklenburgh and Holstein, 
including an Account of the Cities of Ham- 
burgh and Lubeck, written in the Summer 
of 1820. By Georce Downes, of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

A Second Volume of Biblical Fragments. 
By Mrs. ScHIMMELPENNICK. 

Uriel; a Poetical Address to the Right 
Hon. Lord Byron, witten on the Continent: 
with Notes, containing Strictures on the 
Spirit of Infidelity maintained in his works ; 
and the assertion, that “ ifCain is blasphe- 
mous, Paradise Lost is blasphemous,” cgn- 
sidered, with several other Poems. 





Preparing for Publication. 

The Essay on ‘* The Influence of a Mo- 
ral Life, in our judgment, in matters of 
Faith,” to which the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge and Church Union in 
the Diocese of St. David's, sijjudged its 
= for 1821. bf the Rev. Samus 

Hares Wirxs, A.M. author of ‘ Chris- 
tian Essays,” * Signs of Conversion and 
Unconversion in Ministers ;” “Claims and 
Duties of the Church,” &c. 

Soame Jenyns’s Disquisitions on seve- 
ral Subjects, embellished with a it of 
the Aathor, engraved in line Wain- 

ight, from an original picture by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. 

An Historical and nore pomery View 
of the Wapentake of Strafford and Tick- 
hill, in the County of York. By Joun 
Warnwaicat, of Sheffield. 

A Tour through Sweden, Norway, and 
the Coast of Norwegian to the 
Northern Cape, in 1820. II. which 
will follow, will comprise a Residence at 
Hammerfest, in the lat. of 70 deg., anda 
Winter’s Journey through Norwegian, Rus- 
sian, and Swedish Lapland, to Tornea; with 
numerous portraits and plates. By Capt. 
De C. Brooke. 

The History and Aatiquities of Hen- 
grave, in Sethelk, io: 6 -sayul'qitite: wo- 
lume, with portraits and other engravings. 
By Joun Gace, ‘ 

The Third Volume of the Preacher; or, 


- 


Sketches of Original Sermons, chiefly se- 
lected from the ipts of aan 
nent Divines of the last for the 
Use of Lay Preachers and Y inisters ; 
to which is prefixed a familiar Essay on the 
Composition of a Sermon. 


Summer 




















Summer ; or, Meditations and 
Recollections of a Saunterer: 


the au- 

I of «« Aff - "s Gift,” «T3 og “¢ The 
Duellist,” &c. 

opine the Encyclopsedia Me- 


published in June. 


in ‘in the a reach Language, to 

in London on the Ist of June, 

title of Le Musée des Varictés 

pa Sore tN vols. 

octavo, reprinting by Mr. ow combin- 

ing the of the Paris and Edin- 

Editions, with a selection of Notes 

from all the Commentators on Tacirus, sub- 

sequent to the Edinburgh Edition: the Li- 

teraria Notitia and Politica, — = Sup- 

plements, are also added; French pas- 

— are also translated, and the Roman 
A 


turned into English. 

ion of the Poems of the Rev. 
Tuos. Cuzrry, B.D. late Head Master of 
Merchant Tailors’ School. By the Rev. J. 
W. Betiamy. 

Sketches of the Life and Character of Pa- 
trick Henry. By Wiruiam Wirt, of Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

‘The Wonders of the Vegetable Kingdom 


Wetsu Lirerature. . 
The Cymmrodorion Society in 

well as the Cambrian Society in aa 
(see vol. XC. ii. a 270, 400) is me 

measures the preservation 
mop pea —e 
—The Committee of the C So- 
ciety in Powys has sent a circular to the dif- 
ferent members of that Society, and to the 
of different collections of Welsh 


jee 


. in tke Province, requesting them to 
allow the Soci int a proper per- 
oun to poopere © catalague of them, or to 


furnish the Society with such a catalogue ; 
these catalogues are to contain a descrip- 

enpusied wth toch sect ox tale ooh 
with such re on their su 

jects and authors, as may be deem- 

Ua useful ith a view to publication. It would 

be highly desirable that the several Societies 
having similar objects in view, should co- 
in collecting and collating all the 

elsh MSS. extant, and in hing from 
to time the most valuable of them. 

two Societies, which were first esta- 
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are known to you? 2. Where are 


rae teen 


pouren, fa es, more ancient than the 
Norman eS Ce ee 


Welsh Triads, handed do phere or 


po me wo 5. What Welshmen have left 
the principality since the time of the Re- 
eg on ee ee a pot 
any ot cause, Ww. u thm 
to have conveyed with hem any pLaecong| 
Welsh and literature? 6. In ae! 
libraries, in land, or any other 
the British dominions, do you think lly 
that some of these remains are de; 
7. Inwhat Continental libraries do you think 
it probable that some of them may be found ? 
8. What original Welsh books, or what 
books, relative to Welsh literature, in 
language, do you know to be published ? 
Do you know any Peunillion not yet prt 
lished? 10. Do you know of any species 
~ Welsh composition, or musical, 
= with what called ‘‘Glee” in 
Englis or which is known by the name of 
<<‘ Ceniad tri neu bedwar?” 11. Can you 
exhibit to the Society any old Welsh tunes, 
sacred or otherwise, not yet published? 12. 
What Welsh books, books on Welsh 
literature, already published, and now be- 
come scarce, do you think merit to be re- 
published ? 


Enouisn Lirerature in Poranp. 
The English literature is more and more 
gaining ground in Poland. During the pint Lor 
ceding year there pectin 
hed s Bride of Abydos, Scsttsed 
Count Ostrowski; and lately Sir ie 
Scott's Lay of the last Minstrel, translated 
by Mr. Brodzinski, who is at present the 
most distinguished young poet in Poland. 
Of works that are yet for publica- 
tion are, Sir Walter Scott's of the 
Lake, and Lord Byron’s Corsair, both by 
Mr. Sienkiewicz, who last year lived for 
some time in h. Besides, in the 


inserted many extracts made from the 
works of these two authors, as well as froni 
those of other celebrated 


and since the time of Krasicki and Tyniie- 
niecki, who we made them known to their 
countrymen, they almost rr thultiply by 

particular eB 


the ion of some 


poets for that poetry. 
Sach is the progress of Engh literature in 
Poland. The ancient stoc wet apulates 
ture in that cons 

from Milton, Pope, 
many 


gets there continually a new 


inerease. 
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increase. "s Plays are an obj 
of study in Poland; and iaralen md oe 
are very often performed upon the stage at 
Warsaw, Wilna, Cracau, and Leopol. The 
Poles having cultivated for a considerable 
time, and with an exclusive taste, the 
French literature, appear at present to direct 
their attention to that of the English. 


RemarkaB_e Picture. 

An artist, of the name of Francia, has 
brought to this country from St. Omer’s, 
and now at 27, Leicester-square, a very 
extraordinary altar-piece of the 15th cen- 
tury, which he obtained from the ruined 
Abbey of St. Bertin in that city. The pain- 
ter is John Hemmilinck (of Bruges), and 
the subject the life of Bertin. The execu- 
tion equals the highest finish of the Flemish 
school at any period, and boasts of passages 
not inferior to the Italian of a century later. 
A still more interesting fact is, that the 
original idea of Holbein’s Dance of Death is 
distinctly and strikingly contained in this 
picture. 

Sir Witt Younc’s Sate 


has been attended by a great ion of the 
fashionable world, inghadi hie Royal High- 
ness the Duke of York. collection of 
pictures was select and small, and the prices 
were as follows : 


The two Sea Pieces, by Backhuysen, sold 


for 118 guineas; Landscape, by Poussin, 
75 guineas; Picture, by Roea (purchased 


by Lord King), 46 guineas; Adoration of 
p Shepherds, 41 guineas; Pictures by 
Canciletti, 44 guineas; &c. &c. &c. The 
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[April, 
Glasses in the Drawing Room sold for 215 
guineas. 


Mr. Martin’s Picture or THE Destruc- 
TION OF Pompeit AND HERCULANEUM. 


March 29. This Picture having been just 
finished, was submitted to private inspection. 
There is no painting on the same scale which 
shews more industry in the collection of ma- 
terials, or a more elaborate anxiety for cor- 
rectness in local details; but in the attempt 
to give the disturbance of nature, under cir- 
cumstances the most awful which the ima- 
gination can conceive, the artist has not suc- 
ceeded.—He has spread such a quantity of 
positive vermilion over the heavens, as at 
once catches and repels the eye. The fi- 
gures which are introduced in the fore- 
ground in various attitudes of distress, are 
too theatrical, and Pliny, the of na- 
ture, is represented in an action which af- 
fords no distinctive trait of the hero and the 


philosopher. —— 

Canova, we learn from Rome, has just 

finished an admirable group of Mars and 
Venus, which is designed for his Majesty 
the King of England. 
The French Royal Academy of Sciences 
has awarded its first prize of 3000 francs to 
M. Oerstadt, for his important discoveries 
on the action of the Voltaic pile on the po- 
larity of the Needle. 

Seciety of Arts have adjudged a 
silver medal to Mr. Cook, for the discovery 
of a substitute for alcohol, now used for the 
preservation of anatomical objects. It con- 
sists of a saturated solution of muriate soda 
or common salt for four pints of water. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


Eeyrr. 


We have before mentioned the enter- 
prising researches of M. Caillaud, amongst 
the ruins of Upper Egypt. We shall now 
extract some portion of a letter, dated Se- 
naar, July 11, 1821, lately received ‘in Pa- 
Tis : 

“In m perceding letter from Assour,” 
says M. Caillaud, «I made you acquainted 
with the discovery of forty pyramids, part 
of 45 of which I have taken the dimensions. 
I have also seen traces of a town, the re- 
mains of a great temple with six sphinx- 
lions cut in brown tone. Discoveries 
since made confirm me in the opinion that 
this was the position of Meroé, and that 
the peninsula which is formed between the 
Nile of Bruce and the river Atbara, is in 
teality the Isle Meroé of the ancients. I 
remained fourteen days there among nume- 
rous pyramids, and took many plans and co- 
pies of hieroglyphics. These pyramids are 
to the East; Si with the exception. of one, 


RESEARCHES. 


have a little sanctuary towards the same 
quarter. Leaving that place, we arrived, 
after one day’s march, at Chendi; I found 
the army on the left bank of the river, abou 
three quarters of a day’s march from Chendi. 
To the North of Webete Naga are still fif- 
teen other pyramids, but they have no sanc- 
tuary, nor edges at the corners, as the last 
had. They were in size about the same as 
the middling ones among those first men- 
tioned. After nine days march from Chendi, 
we arrived at the mouth of the White Ri- 
ver; we were the first Europeans who had 
ever seen it, though Bruce was very close to 
it. Its mouth is narrow, about 4 or 500 
paces wide, but about half a league more to 
the Southward it greatly enlarges itself. 
This river, and not that seen by Bruce, is, 
1 believe, the main branch, im conse- 
pcre the real Nile. I am more than ever 
ided to follow it, and to discover all that 

is interesting belonging to it.—Shall I suc- 
ceed in reaching its source, or not? Iam 
far from calculating on the success of such a 
project. 
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The province of El Aize, on the 
River, terminates at the oi of 


determined the Ietivode and longi- 
tude of the White River; I have reason to 


White River, to follow his route on the pe- 
ninsula of Senaar. To lose nothing of the 
two banks of the Nile of Bruce, M. Letor- 
zee continued his route with the army, and 
I ascended in a bark that I might observe 
one day’s journey to 

hite Ri- 

ver I found, under the name of Soba, an im- 
covered with ruins and hillocks 


Saba. Among them I found nothing, save 
a sphinx-lion in hard freestone, tinged with 
oxide of iron, in the ptian style. I have 
visited the mouth of Ratte (Rahhad) 
and of the Dender rivers, which swell the 
stream of the Nile. Bruce is erroneous in 

ing the mouth of the Dender in the 

te; both run into the Nile. The en- 
tire peninsula formed on the East by the 
Dender, and on the West by the Nile of 
Bruce, bears the name of Gaba. I think I 
have found the real Ibis of the ancients. It 
is very common in the Isle of Meroé: I have 
preserved several, for the feathers and skele- 
tons. Be not astonished if the name of Me- 
roé has been given to the mountain Barkal : 
a eolony might have descended there after 
the fall of Meroé Two Englishmen and 
M. Frediani, who saw those antiquities a 
little time before me, no doubt flattered 
themselves that they had found the Isle of 
Meroé, but they were mistaken: the real 
diseovery belongs to me, and I arrived alone 
at it fourteen days before the army. I have 
not n yet of the ruins of Christian 
ch abandoned by the Copts; that in 


the best preservation is at Dongola el 
z, the old Dongola. On the oe and 


ich isle of Argo are the remains of three 
other churches, with granite Ionic columns, 

the cross as an ornament of 
the D On more than thirty rocks 
which form the Isles of the cataract of Wo- 
lad el Atfe (Wadi Holfa) are other Chris- 
tian ruins. In the province of Chaguy there 
are yet some with columns of granite, and 
others in Barber and Chendi.” 


Ecyptian Antiquities rx THE Britisx 
Museum. 

Several valuable remains of Egyptian sta- 
tuary, sarcophagi, altars, columns, friezes, 
&e. have been voseut ; it to the Bri- 
tish Museum, from Thebes, Memphis, and 


are at t useum, 
a nied sort < mm for their classifica- 
tion and better dispos' a worthy of their 
merit, and adequate to taste displayed in 
their selection. There are in a room be- 
neath the building, a Typhonic statue, im- 
SS de right elbow and 
the feet are wanting, holds the Jotus 
stem in full —— Meee of an —- 
cal globe crown —A pi 
Eeention or Ethiopian eats caput 
part of a frieze, covered over on one surface 
with hieroglyphics in the running-hand of 
that character.—A portion of a frieze of a 
temple (red granite), its interior or project- 
ing underside with figures im high relief, 
among which a vessel brim full of water, 
dropping its contents, being super-charged 
with abundance; exterior surface covered 
with linear symbols.—Remains of a colossal 
female statue, in white lime-stone or marble, 
including the bust, to middle of waist. A 
leaf of lotus ornaments her forehead; beau- 
tiful workmanship, and finely expressive of 
Ethiopian beauty.—A figure in Egyptian 
lime-stone, or white coarse marble, repre- 
senting a body swathed for rest or for a fu- 
neral.—A lower portion, containing the legs, 
of a red granite statue—A piece of yellow 
marble, apparently from age, which seems to 
have constituted one of the sides of a votive 
altar, with a portion of three diminutive 
naked figures, in basso relievo, carved in a 
square on its surface, imperfect, from being 
broken. Some Coptic c ters inscribed. 
—Remains of a male colossal statue from 
the head down to the bottom of thorax. 
The root of lotus ornaments the forehead.— 
A remnant of pedestal of a statue, with re- 
mains of left foot, finely executed in red 
marble, or a very fine silicious stone: bor- 
der inscribed with hieroglyphics.—A head 
of a finely carved female statue of large pro- 
rtion.—The trunk of a female figure, de- 
icately proportioned, apparently the pro- 
duce of a Greek chisel. 

In a small court behind the chief build- 
ing, and by the side of the Athenian Gal- 
lery, there are fifteen remnants of female 
Typhonic statues, all charged with stems of 
the blowing lotus, in the one hand, and 
having in The other hand the Tau or nilo 
meter, of nearly as many different propor- 
tions, and quite ae to remaining 

rtions of the figure——Two Egyptian or 
Ethiopic graces (charities), with either of 
them, alternately having thrown their hands 
and arms behind the shoulders eae 
(in red granite.)—A red granite an 

tian youth.—Remnant of a very large 
colossal head, Lag athe) eeprom 
the face is about a long by _ 

broad, and its members proportionate, 
delicately beautiful.—Another colossal head 
of same material.—Four remnants of clus- 
tered columns, each formed of eight —_ 
isto, 
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ditto, like the pipes of an organ, ensculp- 
tured with hieroglyphics. And various other 


on thrones, 


In 
tues of male T sitti 
with Tau in Ich hand, which their knees 


(red granite.)—A female statue of ordinary 
proportion, with the head of a Jupiter Am- 
mon her knees, her throne many 
i hics (lime-stone apparently is the 
of which it is made.)—An AEthio- 
pian head of large proportion, beautiful 
countenance (white marble.)—An 
tian sorceress, in a crouching attitude, sit- 
ting upon her heels; her mantle covered 
with symbols, or hieroglyphical figures 
(Bysalt.)—A considerable circular vessel, 
about three inches deep, border inscribed 
with symbolical characters—A considera- 
ble sized Egyptian (red granite) coffin, with 
its usual lid, having a carvedwesemblance of 
the person whom it contained, covered with 
Songpaiens very imperfect from the effect 
of weather. 
Antepituvian Cave. 

In p. 161, we noticed the discovery of an 
antient Cave in Yorkshire. The fo sara 
is a minute and interesting detail extrac 
from the ‘‘ Annals of Philosophy.” The pa- 

r was communicated by Mr. Buckland. 

t gives a curious account of an antedilu- 
vian den of hyznas discovered last summer 
at Kirkdale, near Kirby Moorside in York- 
shire, about 25 miles North-east of York. 

The den is a natural fissure or cavern in 
cotlitic limestone extending 300 feet into 
the body of the solid rock, and varying from 
two to five feet in height and breadth. Its 
mouth was closed with rubbish, and over- 

with grass and bushes, and was acci- 
fensally intersected by the working of a 
. It is on the slope of a hill 
above the level < a small 
river, which, during part of the year, 
is engulphed. The bottom of the a is 
horizontal, and is entirely covered to 
> of about a foot, with a sediment 
of mud deposited by the diluvian waters. 

The surface of this mud was in some parts 
entirely covered with a crust of stalagmite ; 
on the r of it, there was no sta- 
lagmite. At the bottom of this mud, the 
floor of the cave was covered from one end 
to the other with teeth and fragments of 
bone of the following animals ; hyena, ele- 
phaat, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, horse, ox, 
two or three species of deer, bear, fox, water- 
tat and birds. 

The bones are for the most part broken, 
and gnawed to pieces, and the teeth lie loose 
among.the fragments of the bones; a very 


wo 
stone q 
about 100 
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— down almost to t 
the operation of ing bones. f 
the en banautinatithe teeth on them ; 
and portions of the foecal matter of the hy- 
zenas are found also in the den. These have 
been analyzed by Dr. Wollaston, and found 
to be composed of the same ingredients as 
the album grecum, or white faeces of dogs 
that are fed on bones, viz. carbonate of lime, 
phosphate of lime, and triple phosphate of 
aNgmonia and magnesia; and, on being shown 
to the keeper of the beasts at Exeter , 
were immediately recognized by him as the 
dung of the hyena. The new and curious 
fact of the preservation of this substance is 
explained by its affinity to bone. 
animals found in the cave agree in 
species with those that occur in the diluvian 
vel of England, and of great part of the 
orthern hemisphere ; four of them, the 
hyena, elephant, rhinoceros, and hippopo- 
tamus, belong to species that are now ex- 
tinct, and to genera that live exclusively in 
warm climates, and which are found asso - 
ciated ther only in the Southern por- 
tions of Africa near the Cape. Is is certain 
from the evidence afforded by the interior 
of the den (which is of the same kind with 
that afforded by the ruins of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii) that all these animals lived 
and died in Yorkshire, in the period imme- 


i 


conclusion may be drawn with respect to 
England generally, and to those 
extensive regions of the Northern hemi- 
sphere, where the diluvian gravel contains 
e remains of similar species of animals. 
The extinct fossil mos 
sembles that species which now 
Cape, whose teeth are adapted bey 
of any other animal to the 
{ug bones, and whose habit it is to carry 
home parts of its prey to devour them in the 
caves of rocks which it inhabits. This ana- 
logy explains the accumulation of bones in 
the den at Kirkdale. They were carried in 
for wane the ree te the smaller ani- 
mals, perhaps, entire ; the larger ones piece- 
meal; for ion other means could the — 
of such | animals as the elephant and the 
rhinoceros have arrived at the inmost recesses 
of so small a hole, unless rolled thither by 
water; in which case, the angles would have 
been worn off by attrition, but they are not. 
Judging 
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bones and teeth appear to have undergone 
various stages of decay by lying ef the bot- 
tom of the den while it was inhabited, but 
little or none since the introduction of the 
diluvian sediment in which they have been 
imbedded. The circumstances of the cave 
and its contents are altogether inconsistent 
with the napa of all the various ani- 
mals of such dissimilar habits having entered 
it spontaneously, or having fallen in, or been 
drifted in by water, or with any other than 
that of their having been dragged in, either 
entire or piecemeal, by the beasts of prey 
whose den it was. 

Five examples are adduced of bones of the 
same animals discovered in similar caverns 
in other parts of this country, viz. at Craw- 
ley Rocks near Swansea, in the Mendip Hills, 
at Clifton, at Wirksworth in Derbyshire, and 
at Oreston near Plymouth. 

In the German caves, the bones are in 

the same state of preservation as in 
the lish, and are not in entire skeletons, 
but dispersed as in a charnel house. They 
are scattered all over the caves, sometimes 
loose, sometimes adhering pe pooend by sta- 
lagmite, and forming beds of many feet in 
thickness. They are of all parts of the body, 
and of animals of all ; but are never 
rolled. With them is found a quantity of 
black earth derived from the decay of ani- 
mal flesh ; and also in the newly-discovered 
caverns, we find descriptions of a bed of 
mud. The latter is probably the same dilu- 
vian sediment which we find at Kirkdale. 
The unbroken condition of the bones, and 
presence of black animal earth, are consis- 
tent with the habits of bears, as being rather 
addicted to vegetable than animal food, and 


in this case, not devouring the dead indivi-- 


duals of their own species. In the h "8 
cave, on the other inal, where flesh 
and bones were devoured, we have no black 
earth ; but instead of it we find in the album 
grecum, evidence of the fate that has at- 
tended the carcasses and lost portions of the 
bones whose fragments still remain. 
Three-fourths of the total number of bones 
in the German caves be to two extinct 
species of bear, and two-thi 
mainder to the extinct hyena of Kirkdale. 
There are also bones of an animal of the cat 
or - 
ther of South America aed of toe wall ne 
and polecat, and rarely of elephant and rhi- 
noceros. 


Gant. Mac. April, 1822. 


The bears and h: of all these caverns, 
as well as the t, rhinoceros, and hip- 
popotamus, belong to the same extinct s 
cies that occur also fossil in the diluvian af 
vel, whence it follows that the period-in 
which they inhabited these regions was that 
immediately preceding the formation of this 
gravel by transient and universal inun- 
dation which has left traces of its 
committed at no very distant period over 
surface of the whole globe, and since which, 
no important or ral physical chan; 
per dn ten aiinnaa,” = el 

Aycient Barrow, &c. 

Some men employed in widening the turn- 
pike road leading from Carlisle to Penrith, 
in Hesket-lane, came in contact with a bar- 
row and a quantity of large cobble stones ; 
in cutting their way through which they 
found a broad two-edged sword, bent toge- 
ther, two spears, one larger than the other, 
an axe, bridle-bits, part of a pair of spurs, 
a sharpening stone, the bone handle of a 
razor, and the back of a comb, both neatly 
carved, the remains of a bone comb, a piece 
of iron, resembling a sickle, probably the 
back of a saddle, an iron basin or top of a 
helmet, with holes in its rim, burnt bones, 
&e. It is — that the hole has been 
exposed to » and from appearances, the 
fire-place must have been ten or twelve feet 
in diameter, and sunk in the at least 
three. The stones immediately covering the 
ashes were large, and closely set together ; 
those above, smaller, compact, and regular. 
There are various speculations as to their 
claim to antiquity: some consider them 
Saxon, others Danish, while many assign 
them a much more modern date. 


Ancient Seat. 

A beautiful silver seal has been found in 
the neighbourhood of Exeter. The form 
is oval, and represents in the centre St. 
James the Great, habited as a pilgrim, and 
standing under a canopy of elaborate work- 
manship. St. James was the patron of the 
Cluniac Priory on the Exe, about a mile 
below Exeter. The inscription reund the 
seal is—S. Fris. Thome. Dene. Prior’. Ex- 
onie. ‘* The Seal of Thoines Dene, the 
Prior (of St. James’s) at Exeter.” This 
Thomas Dene was Superior of the above 
Priory ney oes Old Abbey) in the 

ear 1428. Oliver’s Historical Col- 
den » p- 22. 


A few days since was found near Boscarne, 
in the parish of Bodmin, a gold-fish hook, 
size No. 3, in the bed of a river, where 
some men were working for tin; and not far 
from the same spot were taken up several 
Roman coins of the reigns of Vespesian and 
some of the later Emperors, &c. whole 
are in the possession of Rob. Flamank, esq. 
of Bodmin. 
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Lizvut. Ropcsr’s Rarr ror PRESERVING PERSONS FROM SHIPWRECK. 


In 1819, Lieut. Rodger was honour- 
ed by the presentation of the gold 
medal of the Society of Arts, for this 


ingenious and useful invention. He 


has since presented a model to the 
Royal Humane Society, accompanied 


*<Tt must be obvious to every person 
aequainted with the subject, that Rafts 
might be constructed in such a manner as 
almost. to defy the destructive force of the 
elements with which they would have to 
contend, but it is equally plain that such 
Rafts would be attended with considerable 
expence, and would occupy so much room 
on board a ship, as to preclude every hope 
of their being brought into general use. 
Under this impression ] have in the con- 
straction of my Raft, confined myself to ma- 
terials which every ship is obliged to carry 
to sea for other purposes, viz. four butts, 
six pair of slings, eight capstan bars, three 
gratings or hatches, and four handspikes, 
with small rope or gaskets for life-lines and 
lashings ; which, though not so strong as 
might be made of materials taken to sea for 
the purpose (which is not likely to take 
place) will, I hope, be found to be a good 
substitute. Casks of any size may be used, 
and small spars, such as boats’ masts, top- 
gallant studding-sail booms, top-mast stud- 
ding-sail yards, and many others which it is 
unnecessaty to enumerate, may be substi- 
tuted for capstan bars ; so that every vessel 
has already on board the means of construct- 
ing a sufficient number of Rafts to carry the 
whole of hey crew, who only require instruc- 


by a description, which (to make it 
more generally known) we copy from 
their forty-eighth Report (reviewed in 
. 346). The Royal Humane Society 
ave kindly favoured us with the an- 
nexed representation of the Raft. 


tions how to apply them to the greatest ad- 
vantage. The plan which I have the ho- 
nour to propose is so very simple, that I 
presume the model alone will make it car xf 
understood without any explanation ; I shall 
therefore only observe that it is intended to 
be constructed on the ship’s deck when re- 
quired, and hoisted or | hed over board 
according to circumstances. The buoyancy 
of four empty butts, each capable of contain- 
ing 108 gallons (ale and beer measure) is 
equal to the weight of thirty men nearly, 
supposing each man to weigh 150Ihs.; but - 
as the casks, if not totally immersed, will 
tend to break off the sea, I would not re- 
commend it for more than twenty; the 
casks will then be about a foot above water. 
Should the Society think to have 
one constructed for trial, I shall feel much 
pea in going on it with twenty men, 
‘or the purpose of making any experiment 
they may deem necessary to prove its effi- 
cacy. About four years ago I had it tried at 
Sheerness alongside of His Majesty's ship 
Northumberland, with twenty men; and in 
1819, in Portsmouth Harbour, alongside of 
His Majesty’s ship Queen Charlotte, with 
twenty-four men; on both which occasions 
it met with general approbation.” 

*« Wn. Ropeer, Lieut. R. x 








1822. } 


Tur Wertineron Suseio. 


trophy, executed in 
r with two orna- 


completed, from desigus of Thos. 

» esq. R.A. under the superintend- 

of Messrs. Green, Ward, and Co. 

It was ordered in 1814, 

the Committee of Merchants and Bankers 
London, as a 5 id record of the 
Duke of Wellington’s high achievements ; 
but the time which has since elapsed has 
not been thrown away; the subject has un- 
dergone the fullest study and reflection, the 
first artists have been employed, the designs 
and models have been made with the greatest 
taste, the workmanship has been directed 
with the utmost care and ability, and the 
result is undoubtedly one of the finest pro- 
ductions of Art ever executed in the precious 
metals. The Shield is circular; its diameter 
is about three feet eight inches. At the 
first glance of the eye three concentric divi- 
sions strike the spectator, namely, a convex 
broad border of deadened gold richly orna- 
mented in ‘basso relievo, an inner circle of 
burnished gold radiating from the centre 
and slightl convex, and a bold group of 
figures in alto relievo, e ted in deadened 
old, occupying the centre of the Shield. 

e central group, nobly prominent, and 
beautifully relieved by the radiant ground 
on which it is placed, consists of fourteen 
equestrian figures, besides an allegorical re- 
presentation of Fame, crowning the illus- 
trious Commander; and there are three 

figures under his feet, descriptive 
of the violence, the devastation, and the 
despotism to which his victories so happily 
put anend. The Duke of Wellington Tira. 
self appears on horseback in the middle, 
and he is surrounded by Officers who held 
important commands under him in the Pe- 
ninsula. The grouping is most admirable. 
The Duke, without appearing detached from 
his associates, is sufficiently distinct and 
striking ; whilst the other Officers fill the 
surrounding space, without producing any 
effect of crowd or confusion. 

The outer border is divided into ten com- 
partments, representing the principal fea- 
tures of the Duke’s military life, up to the 
general peace of 1814, when the plan of 
this costly work was first adopted. The 
Victory of tiemye (Sept. 28, 1803). The 
Battle of Vimiera (August 21, 1808). The 


_Tagnificent 





Passage of the Douro (May 12, 1809). 
Torres Vedras (March 6, 1811). Badajos 
taken by Assault (April 6, 1812). The 


Battle of Salamanca (July 22, 1812). The 
Baitle of Vittoria (June 21, ee The 
Battle of the Pyrenees (1813). The Entrance 
of Wellington into Toulouse (April 12, 1813). 
The Dukedom of Wellingten conferred (1814). 

The Columns are intended to represent 
the fruits of the victories depi on the 
shield. They are each about four feet three 
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or four inches in height, - i i 
figures of Fame and Victory, by which they 
are respectively surmounted. The body 
each column is formed 
Palm-tree, with a capital of leaves: it 
on a triangular base, and is surrounded i 
each instance by three characteristic 
Around the column, sustaining the 
of Victory, are resting, in attitudes of Repose, 
three Soldiers of the United Kingdom, 
namely, a British Grenadier, a Highlander, 
and an Irish Light Infantryman; each sup- 
—> of his country, distinguished 
y the Rose, Thistle, and k. The 
subjects described in basso-relievo on the 
base are— Britannia awarding the laurel- 
wreath alike to the Army and Navy;—A 
Return to the full occupation of the useful 
and ingenious Arts;—and the old and 
young joining in the festive dance.—Groups 
of military trophies and weapons are heaped 
up at the angles as if no longer required. 
Around the column surmounted by the 
figure of Fame, are placed in quiescent atti- 
tudes, three soldiers, emblematical of three 
of the nations whose troops the Duke com- 
manded ; namely, a Portuguese, a Sepoy, 
and a Guerilla, who. are supposed to -have 
bound a medallion of the Duke among the 
folds of their respective flags. Under each 
figure is a bas-relief, describing the peace- 
ful occupations of the several countries re- 
leased from their enemies; thus, under the 
Guerilla are Spanish peasants dancing, 
while the vine and the oxen denote the re- 
turn of agriculture and the vintage. Under 
the Portuguese, the long-neglected vine- 
yard appears restored to its productive har- 
vest : and beneath the Sepoy, a Hindostanee 
family reposes in peace under the protec- 
tion - ih British Government, File a 
Warrior is relating an account of the Battle 
of Assaye, by which the country was freed 
from the ravages of the Mahrattas. The 
guardians of the scene are—A Soldier of the 
19th Dragoons and a Sepoy, with a Mah- 
ratta captive. Groups of military trophies 
and weapons ornament the corners of the 
base, as in the first column. 


Tue Acuities or Parpias, _ 
Purposed to be erected by the Ladies of Eng- 
land, in compliment to the Duke of 

Wellington. 

This colossal bronze statue, to receive 
which preparations are now making in Hyde 
Park, is cast from a mould made upon the 
sublime marble, generally attributed to the 
hand of Phidias, and which, since the pa- 

of Sixtus V. has adorned the Quirinal 

ill at Rome. The horse which accompa- 
nies the original has been omitted, streng 
doubts being entertained whether it has not 
been an adjection of a later age; for, 
although of considerable merit, its forms 
are not in unison with the grandeur of con- 
struction, and heroic character of the map. 
The purpose for which this astonishing 
work was originally designed has never been 

saths- 
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satisfactorily ogee: the most enlight- 

ened antiquaries present age i 

it to have erected in honour of aaiie, 

and Mr. Westmacott, adopting that opinion, 

has armed him with a parazonium (a short 
sword) and shield. Great care’ and labour 
has been bestowed in restoring the surface 
of the work, which in the original has pA 
fered from its situation, ai 

the een chick ay err the execu- 
tion of this extraordinary enterprize, has 
happily achieved the preservation of the 
sublimest effort of human genius in art. 

The material employed in this stupendous 

work has chiefly been supplied from the can- 

non taken in the victories of the illustrious 

Duke, in compliment to whom the statue is 

dedicated. It is the largest cast ever under- 

taken in this country, or, indeed, we believe, 
since the restoration of the art of casting in 
brass, by Zenodius, now eighteen centuries 
since; the statue itself being 20 feet in 
height, and its weight nearly 36 tons. It 
will require no inconsiderable share of inge- 
nuity to convey the ponderous statue from 
the artist’s foundery in Pimlico to its pe- 
dustal of granite in Hyde Park, where its 
erection is expected to take place in the 
course of five weeks. 

Cana Boats. 

Mr. T. M. Van Heythuysen’s patent for pro- 
pelling Barges or Boats through Canals. 
The object of the invention is to substi- 

tute manual labour instead of equestrian in 

transporting barges through canals, and is 
eee a thus: a tread-wheel is fixed either to 
the fore, or both to the fore and after-part 
of a barge, which is trod round. The axle 

s through the tread-wheel and projects 
nae the sides of the barge about 20 inches: 
to this is fixed a e-wheel similar to 
those used by vessels propelled by steam ; 
each of these wheels contain six paddles. 

Supposing the man who treads to weigh 

135 Ibs. and deduct 35 lbs. for friction, he 

will then tread the axle round at a force of 

100 Ibs. The superiority over the common 

method is this: a man when he pulls sculls 

or oars, pulls them through the water 24 

times in a minute, and the strength of his 

pulling is computed at about 30 Ibs. each 
time. By Mr. Van Heythuysen’s method, 

the paddle passes through the water 136 

times in a minute; and as only two paddles 

are in the water at the same time, each pad- 
dle is passed through the water by a force 
of 50 lbs. There is not sufficient space on 

a canal to allow of the use of oars. This 

newly-invented machinery is very simple, 

and can be taken off the vessel in a moment, 
and so light that a man can walk away with 
it, with as much ease as he can with a pair 
of oars. Two men can propel a canal barge 
with this contrivance, at the rate of five 
miles an hour. The expence of keeping 
track roads for horses to draw the barges, 
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and the expence of keeping the horses them- 
selves, seem to make this a great desidera- 
tum to all canal property. 

The Editor of the i 
zine observes, in repl 


when the horses go beyond a certain rate, 
the motion given to the water tends to wash 
down the banks; but what is this com 
to the moving tide that would be 
by the working of paddles ?” 

Important, CHemicat INVENTION. 

Mr. Pepe, Professor of Chemistry at Na- 
pe SS eet of securing ‘all 

metals, such as iron, copper, brass, 
bronze, &c. against the effects of the air or 
water, by giving them a metallic coat, which 
is imperis » cannot be removed except 
by a file, and when polished is as white and 
brilliant as silver. His treatise on this sub- 
ject is now in the press. 

New Sream Enoine. 

Anthony Bernard, a machine-maker at 
Vienna, announces that he has invented a 
much more simple, and, in many respects, 
more useful steam-engine, which he calls 
the Condensing Machine, because, contrary 
to the English steam-engine, it does not act 


by the expansion, but by the condensation 
of the air. 
Preservinc Ossects or NaTuRAL 
History. 
M. ier; Professor of Chemistry and 


Natural History, and one of the Editors of 
the Annales Generales des Sciences Phy- 
siques, has substituted with success, in 
lieu of the poisonous matters employed in 
preserving objects of natural history, a soap 
composed of potash and fish oil. He dis- 
solves one part of caustic potash in water, 
and adds to the solution one part of fish oil : 
he rubs the mixture till it acquires a pretty 
firm consistence. When it is completely 
dry, he reduces it to powder with a rasp. 
One part of this powder is employed in 
forming a soft paste or liquid soap, by means 
of an equal quantity of a solution of cam- 
phor in musked alcohol. This liquid 
is well rubbed upon the skin of the bird, 
epee cleared of its fat, and the = 
of the and powder is i 

enend rete A the feathers. Thus iad 
pared, the bird is placed in a moist situa- 
tion, in order that the particles of soap may 
soften and attach themselves to the 
feathers, the down, and the skin. It after- 
wards is put in a dry place. By this means 
it completely resists the attacks of larve, 
and has neither the danger nor the inconve- 
nience of arsenical preparations, which, as 
is well known, stain and spoil the extremi- 
ties of the feathers and down. 
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Extract from Lines written in honour of the 
Reign of his most gracious Majesty King 
George the Fourth". 

** Pacatumque reget Patriis Virtutibus Reg- 

num.” Vircit. 

o Aa _ o @ 


UR King who first receiv’d the regal 


sway, 

When Britain to its centre felt dismay; 

When England’s wisest or her warmest 
friend 


Could never hope destructive war to end : 
When Loyalty or in, or out of place, 
Thought impossible without dis: ; 
When Gallic regicides & monster rais’d, 

By Europe curs’d—by British patriots prais’d; 
And when that Gallic monster's power su- 


Did this small Isle an easy conquest deem ; 

When trembling Europe all his vaunts be- 
liev’d, 

And for its antient bulwark Britain, griev'd. 

Such were the dangers of the British 

State, 

And such su "d, was our impending fate, 

When Heav’n in mercy to this favour’d land, 

Transferr'dthe Sceptre to the Regent’s hand; 

And never, in the most auspicious reign, 

Was Heaven’s approval seen or felt more 
plain ; 

For never in the most auspicious reign, 

Did Heaven’s protection England more ob- 


tain : 
No sooner fix’d was his imperial pow’r, 
Than all the threat’ning tempests ceas'd to 
low'r. 
So when thick clouds of sable, sullen hue, 
Hide the bright vernal Sun from mortal view, 
When storms and tempests thund’ring in the 
sky (high 
Threat sinful man with vengeance from on 
Anon descend the fertilising rains, 
And plenteous crops adorn the cultur’d 


po splendour of the Sun appears 
All Nature smiles—and man forgets his fears. 


‘So when our gracious Prince commenc’d 
his reign, [vain 
When Europe's feebler Pow’rs attempt in 
The furious storms and tempests to with- 
Which Gallic Sahel 
ic ic vengeance *d around their 
When menac’d Britain saw th’ approaching 
storm, 

Hail’d by the dreadful demon of Reform, 

* We have reason to believe that our old 


friend, the Medical Spectator, is the auth 
of the above lines. — — 





«« No sooner fix’d was his i r 
Than all the threat ning bes arr~d aot 
low'r;”” . 

Again the Zgis of his Crown 

And thankless men forget their former fears : 

Pale-ey’d Affright now smiles at her alarms, 

Safe in the of his conqu’ring arms, 

Who taught plund’ring Regicides to 
know 

The gen’rous conduct of a foe ; 

Who twice restor'd their phersa Monarch’s 
reign, [magne, 

And twice subdued their boasted Charle- 

From his bad eminence the Monster hurl’d, 

And Britain made the Envy of the world. | 


—_@— 
THE LOVE-BEWILDERED MAID. 


[LL seat myself near the grove-side, 
Beneath a weeping willow, 
While round the meads the phantoms glide, 
I thus desert my pillow. 


The Moon her brightness thro’ the trees, 
At intervals is peeping ; 
Anon her lustre no one sees, 


She in her cloud is sleeping. 


Far, far beyond the Western main, 
Where yonder star is —s 

Perchance my Love lies with the slain, 
While I of him am thinking! 

But if kind Heaven him protects, 
And = him with its blessing ; 

To think of me he ne’er neglects, 
His fate howe’er distressing! 

Zephyr, O take a sigh from me, 
gt my ane Gee it; 

And tell him that my heart is true, 
And none but him shall share it! 


See, see yon cloud the Moon obscure, 
And all the prospect shading ; 

But ever will my truth endure, 
Nor will my love be fading. 


The lonesome ow] from yonder tow’r 
Along the grove is flying, 

Her screams disturb the silent hour, 
While she for food is prying. 

The vi ae son'rous toll, 
The midnight hour proclaiming, 
And tells how Time does onward roll, 
And that there’s no reclaiming ! 

— ! dear solitude, adieu ! 
hour grows dark and dreary 
The air is wet with nightly dew, 
I'll go, for 1 am weary 





And 
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And when upon my bed I lay 
Love will each hour encumber ; 

To guard my Love, to Heaven I'll pray. 
Led ten bin cach Geet. 


T.N. 
——-@-- 

The following Compliment to the powers 
of Monsieur y Dow” the Veutriloquist, 
is from the pen of Mr. Bensamin Kennepy, 
nephew of the Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and a pupil of Dr. But- 
ler of Shrewsbury. 

"Evyyasecuudos. 
UNDE per attonitas aures nova.murmura 
currunt : 

Murmura mortales non imitata sonos ? 
Quis gemuit? cert? gemitus fuit—occupat 

horror 

Pectota; vox imo est visa sonare solo. 
Nunc tamen ethereas sonitus surrexit in 

auras, 

Fallor? an arboreis vox venit illa comis ; 
Undique vox reboat ; volat hinc, volat inde 

vicissim, [sonat. 

Inde tacet ? sonat hine; hinc tacet? inde 
Nunc summos inter crines, ut musca, su- 

surrat, [fremit. 

Nune procul, immanis ceu fremit ursa, 
Terreor ; at tanti que sit terroris origo, 

Nescio; vox talis dic, comes, unde venit ? 
Stulte, quid irrides? non hac est hora jo- 

candi, 

Nunc prece, non risu res eget ista tuo. 
Mene mez fallunt aures? tua voxne sona- 

bat ? [habes ? 

mm silet, linguam num, comes, intus 
Intus habere inquis? vix est quod credere 

possim, 

Lingua tacet ; vox a ventre diserta venit. 
Jam nec Agenoree celebrent Amphiona 

Thebez, 

Jam nec Arioniam Lesbia terra lyram, 
Nam cantator adest, qui vincit Ariona voce, 

Quique tuas superat, Thrax citharede, 

fides. 
Donec, Alexander, vivis tu, Gallice, frustra 

Jactet Alexandrum regia Pella sdum. 
Scilicet, O mira preses mirabilis artis 

Nomen idem retines, nec tibi fama minor. 


Ge 
TO GREECE. 
H Freedom! how grand would thy 
triumph be now, 
After ages of sorrow and gloom, 
Should the laurel of Greece be replac’d on 
thy brow, 
Renew’d in its brightness and bloom. 
How glorious thy worship again would arise, 
O’er the thoughts and the spirits of men, 
Did thy altar blaze forth beneath Athens’ 
clear skies, 


And Sparta adore thee again. 


Then lose not the moment, ye children of 
those 


Who conquer’d in Selamis’ fight, 
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Who smote the crown’d Master of millions 


of foes, 
And sent him back friendless in flight ! 
Then lose not the moment, ye sons of the 
brave, 
Who died on Thermopyle’s shore, 
And so well were aveng’d upon Salamis’ 
wave, 
All redden’d with proud Persia’s gore. 
Oh list to the spirits, the glorious and grand! 
Who call you from mountain and plain, 
’Tis the sage and the hero who once rul’d 
the land 
Where tyrants ingloriously reign. 
Look round on the tombs of your fathers, 
= whose fame, 
In the bright page of History told, 
Should teach you to give to your country a 
name, 
Or die like the martyrs of old! 
Then raise high the Cross, and the Infidel’s 
sign 
Shall fal before God and the Free ! 
And Greece! once again shall that freedom 
be thine 
Which mankind first learned of thee ! 


—@— _3 
TO A WILD FLOWER 
On the Grave of an Infant Brother. 


WEETLY grows the blooming flow’r 
Upon that little grassy sod, 
Where Innocence awaits the hour, 
To meet with smiles its Maker God! 


Emblem of the infant form, 

Which does beneath thy foliage lay ; 
Like it you'll sink before the storm, 

Then droop, and die, and here decay. 
O little Flow’r! a lesson give, 

Ere you wither—droop—and die ! 
That I may henceforth learn to live 

A life for immortality ! 


~~ @-- 
EPITAPH 
For the Tomb of a Tailor, who, when living, 
weighed upwards of Twenty Stone. 
‘NIP, when alive, weigh’d twenty stone, 
Of tailor’s flesh, and blood, and bone! 
To die like man, it was his fate ; 
Hic jacet-—Grecory the Great! 


T.N. 
—@— 


OUGHT to sleep can me dispose, 
Sweet yet be my love’s repose. 
Gently lull his cares to rest, 
Calm the tumults of his breast ; 
Gayest scenes of bliss inspire, 
Sparkling bright with Fancy’s fire : 
Yet O let not Edwin know 
Half my sufferings, half my woe ! 
Half the hours from sleep I borrow, 
To bestow on silent sorrow! 
A Bewe or tue Op Scnoor. 


HISTO- 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


mn 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Hovst or Commons, March 20. 


Mr. Curwen brought forward a motion 
for laying a duty on imported tallow, and 
removing the duty on candles. He stated 
that the measure he intended to propose 
would tend to relieve the agriculturist, 
without adding the least burden to the con- 
sumer. His object was to afford a further 
relief to the agricultural interest by increas- 
ing the value of cattle. Mr. Curwen said, 
that one-third of the tallow consumed in 
England is derived from abroad. The pro- 
portion of this foreign tallow furnished by 
Russia is said to be 19-20ths. A small 
duty of 2/. per ton is levied on the exporta- 
tion by the Russian Government. It is not 
from any want of supply that Europe and 
America at present furnish us with only 
one-twentieth, but because they cannot fur- 
nish more at the present rate. The Rus- 
sian tallow is furnished at nearly as low a 
rate as possible. The effect of imposing a 
high duty per ton would be the raising the 


March 25. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer moved the order of the day that the 
House resolve itself into a Committee of 
Supply. After some discussion on the Ord- 
nance Estimates, the House divided on a 
motion of Mr. Hume’s, that a reduction of 
10,0001. should be made in that department. 
This amendment was rejected by a majority 
of 65. The various Estimates were then 


voted. 
—— 
House or Lorps, March 26. 

This evening Lord King moved for a far- 
ther reduction of the Civil List. His Lord- 
ship spoke in becoming terms of approba- 
tion of his Majesty’s princely ifice to 
the distresses of the country; but he con- 
tended that, in the diplomatic department of 
the Civil List, there still remained a wide 
field for retrenchment. In proof of this as- 
sertion, he brought forward a comparative 
statement of the diplomatic expense of the 
country in 1791 and 1821, from which it 

ppeared, that the nation paid to Ambassa- 





price of foreign tallow by the t of 
this duty, and consequently raising the Eng- 
lish tallow to the level of the foreign. To 
obviate this, Mr. Curwen proposed to take 
off the tax on pe aged, +, Robinson re- 
plied to Mr. Curwen; and contended that 
the reduction of the Tax on candles would 
not relieve the consumer from a great 
of the duty on imported tallow, while the 
relief to the agriculturist would be only 
three shillings in the value of an ox, a mat- 
ter of no comparative importance. He add- 
ed, that an advocate of the measure (he did 
not allude to the mover) was greatly inte- 
rested in its success—The Motion was re- 
jected without a division. 

remainder of the evening was chiefly 
oceupied with the further consideration of 
the Army Estimates. 





March 22. A Petition, with 4820 sig- 
natures, from Newcastle-upon-Tyne, was 
presented by Mr. Lambton. It prayed for 
a remission of Mr. Hunt’s punishment, and 
for Parliamentary Reform ; stating that the 
petitioners viewed with alarm and regret the 
corruptions which had crept into the House 
of Commons. The House refused to re- 
ceive the Petition, by a majority of 123 to 
22. 

The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of Supply; when the Army and Navy 
Estimates occupied its attention for the re- 
mainder of the evening. 


dors of various orders about 58,000/. more 
in the latter than in the former year ; and 
this, notwithstanding that the number of 
these had been diminished by two. Lord 
King adverted icularly to the int- 
ment of Lord Clancarty, and in culiieiien 
observed, that the vast expenditure in this 
department was employed merely as a source 
of Parliamentary influence.—Lord Li 
replied, in the first place, that the expendi- 
ture of the Civil List was no proper subject 
of Parliamentary investigation, so long as 
the Government confined it within the li- 
mits fixed by Parliament. The increased 
allowances to Foreign Ministers he justified 
7 the grounds of the increased expence 
of living abroad, and the necessity a: em- 
ploying ambassadors of the highest rank 
and scene, which arose out of the nt 
relative condition of Great Britain with the 
States of Europe; the appointment of Lord 
Clan he explained to have become ne- 
cessary from the altered condition of Hol- 
land and Flanders.—Lord Holland supported 
the motion, but admitted the propriety of an 
Ambassador at the Belgian Court; and Lord 
Ellenborough opposed it on the ground that 
great part of allowance to Ambassadors 
was but an expenditure of secret service mo- 
ney.—The motion was rejected. 


House or Commons, March 27. 
A long discussion arose out of a Petition 
from the county of Essex for a third Gaol 
Delivery 
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Deli in the i ing between After expressing his concurrence i 
rotcenath a teten Raton. She Ge ene 1. Canning, he 


Petition sketched a plan by which the peti- 
tioners to think that the measure 
might be effected without inconvenience.— 
Mr. Peel objected to some of the details of 
this plan, but declared that Govérnment was 
then bestowing its most serious considera- 


tion upon the subject, with a resolution to 
have a third Gaol Delivery. 

Dr. Phillimore obtained leave to bring in 
a Bill to amend the iage Act. His 


first amendment was, that in all cases where 
consent was required by the existing law, it 
should be competent to the parents and 
guardians of the several parties to impeach 
the marriage during the minority of those 
parties. ith regard to marriage’ by bans, 
where they had been solemnized in parishes 
where the ies had not resided for the 
last fortnight, they might, according to a 
further amendment, be set aside by suit of 
parents and guardians. 


House or Lorps, March 29. 

A Bill was passed through all its stages 
* Standing Orders being suspended for 
) the object of which was to 
reduce the number Lords of the Admi- 
to make a quorum from three 
to two, in consequence of the abolition of 
the two junior Lords. Viscount -Melville 
assured the House on this occasion, that 
the abolition of these Offices would not 
impede the public business, buf would 
oo, te of additional expense. The 

same Bill afterwards passed the Commons. 
In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Mr. Canning gave notice of a very im- 
t motion, which he fixed for the 30th 
of April, and to which he particularly called 
the attention of his Majesty’s Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland, Mr. Plan tt. The Right 
Honourable Gentleman his notice 
by reminding the House, that when the 
Catholic question was last year under dis- 
eusssion, he expressed his determination, in 
ease the Bill should ultimately fail, to pro- 
pose a ial measure for the relief of Ca- 
tholic Peers. He now intended to redeem 
that pledge, and without wishing to inter- 
fere with the general question entrusted to 
Mr. Plunkett (with whose views he was un- 
acquainted), should, on the above day, 
move the repeal of that part of the 30th 
Chas. II. which prevented Catholic Peers 
from sitting and voting in the House of 
= on ag > oa. r stated, that 

to moment noble 

cuete-tanesand ‘bn usthing wastever’ of 
his instituting this measure. So pointed a 
reference to Mr. Plunkett necessarily drew 
from that Right Hon. Gentleman a few ob- 
servations of the course he was 


now pursuing with respect to the petition 
entrusted to him by the Irish Catholics. 


Session, or postpone it till the beginning of 
the next, altogether depended upon doe 
ral certainty or uncertainty of immediately 
carrying it. 
—@— 
House or Commons, April 1. 

Mr. Gooch presented the Agricultural 
Report to the House. Several questions 
were put with a view to obtain possession of 
the leading features of this uction ; but 
nothing could be elicited either from Mr. 
Gooch or Lord » who gave no- 
tice of the motion for the 21st of April. His 
Lordship wished to protect the Report 
*« from that premature publicity which often 
led to erroneous impressions.” From its 
conciseness, he said it might be printed 
and circulated in 48 hours. 





April 3. Mr. Calvert presented a peti- 
tion from 1000 of his constituents, com- 
plaining of the enormous fees taken in the 
Court of Requests for Southwark.—Mr. 
Smith presented several petitions from Uni- 
tarians for an alteration in the Marriage 
Ritual. 

Mr. J. Benett presented a petition from 
certain agriculturists in Wiltshire, complain- 
ing of distress. He said it was only by the 
removal of taxation that the English farmer 
could compete with the grower of foreign 
corn. The Agricultural Report would pro- 
duce universal disappointment. — Mr. Ellis 
said, that the Committee had been appoint- 
ed only to amuse the agriculturists, whilst 
Ministers got through the public business 
of the Session. The only object to which 
the Committee looked was to enhance the 
price of corn. The causes of the existing 
distresses were passed over without any in- 
vestigation. — Mr. Western thought the 
Committee egregiously misteken in one of 
their remedies, namely, the scale of duties 
proposed as to foreign corn. It would only 
increase dissatisfaction and dismay among 
the farmers. All the distress of the coun- 
try originated in the measure of 1797, and 
was completed by the Act of 1819, which 
attempted to convert our depreciated cur- 
rency, of 22 years’ accumulation, into the 
standard of 1797. 


Mr. Wynn, with the leave of the House, 
brought in a Bill for the regulation of the 
election of the Knights of the Shire for the 
county of York. are to be two Mem- 
bers for the West Riding, and one for each 
of the other Ridings. Bill was read s 
first time. 


The House was then adjourned to the 
17th instant. 


April 17. Mr. Tierney presented a peti- 
tion from the land-owners and agriculturists 
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sented from various places for the like object. 
April 18. The Chancellor of the Ex- 


Robinson, Mr. Bankes, Mr. P. Courtenay, 
and Mr. J. Martin. 


—@— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

A violent affray took place at Valencieones 
on the 18th of March between parties of 
the 3d regt. of Horse Chasseurs and the 2d 
regt. of Infantry. It originated in a dispute 
at a tavern; + one SP 
each side to procure » and a 
by.their. officers and the patrole detach- 
in compelling the combat- 
ants'to retire to their respective barracks. 
About 12 were severely wounded. 

Paris give some interesting details 
of the pwd plot at Rochelle. In the 
night of the 19th of March information was 
obtained of a plot formed by some of the 
subaltern officers of the 45th of the Line. 
The Prefect, the General, the Ki "s Lieu- 
tenant and Attorney met at the is de 
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tition should be disposed of ing to 
re order of the rs Le 
a debate of some » was. adopted. 
M. Girardin made some very severe, and 
we believe well-merited, Hey on the 
scandalous practice pursued French 
Post Office, of opening i, letters. 
This dishonourable, immoral, and impolitie 
task, has beeen performed with equal dili- 
gence under the old and the rev 
re of pang: the cone of 
01 A monarc 
XVIIT Theve ‘are now, ag %i to ve 
Girardin, above thirty officers em in 
os ieee of n, deci 
where necessary, 
closing letters, under the immediate inspec- 
— > ham tor General (i 
is thus 
Wil pr of te creas the 
one of the first benefits of « civilized com- 
munity, that of maintaining the intercourse 
of its separated members, is turned into the 
treacherous instrument of a prying and vin- 
dictive police, The effect of this on the 
character of the Government, as well as, 
when it becomes notorious, on the. national 
character itself, it would not be difficult to 
imagine. M. Villele made but a feeble de- 
fence, consisting merely of assurances, that so 
long as he had been in office, he never heard 
this creditable expedient spoken of in the 
Council Chamber as one I 





J 


of Administration. 

: SPAIN. 

The Spanish papers contain many addi- 
tional se mS i amen ape 
new order of 

things 


try... partizens of 
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things find nurierous Wein, and discord 
has extended ini séveral instances to the slied- 
ding of blood. The Priests are the chief 
agents in exciting hatred of the revolution ; 
and their power is well knéwn over an igno- 
rant race, as a great of the Spanish 


population may be considered. 
7 new of disaffected Spaniards has 


been formed in nia, on the frontiers 
of France. One Misas and some persons 
escaped from the prisons of Girone are the 
ledders. The first affair of this new division 
of the Ariny of Faith has, not Hid & favour- 
ible issue. The militia have beat it, and 
made seven prisdners. But it appears to 
have taken tevenge on a defenteless Italian 
refugee who has fullen into the hands of the 
fisurgénts. Fears are entertained for the 
life of this unfortunate man. 

GERMANY. 

The foreign journals are full of accounts 
of preparations for the reception of the 
King of England in various.parts of the 
Continent, especially Germany. The sports 
and pastimes in preparation by the Emperor 
of Austria, are reported to be. on a scale 
of uncommon magnificence : all the pett 
Priniées and inferior Kings in Germany will 
assist at these por ra 9 His mp owe 

romised to visit the Principality of Ester- 

y, in'‘Hungary, and return by way of 
Prague, Toplitz, and Dresden. Should the 
state of the road permit, he will go from 
thence to Berlin, and take Hanover on his 
way home. Paris is included in the tour, 
bat in What stage of it is not yet determined. 
. ‘Accounts from Mecklenburg state, that a 
digcdvéry has been made of an Association, 
Whi call themselves the Black Brothers. 
At Schwerin, on: the 17th of February, 
thre placards were seized, which bore the 
signatures of Romulus the daring, and Bri- 
tus the furigis. On the following, day, a 
reward of fifty crowns was offered for the 
discovery of the aiithors. 

TURKEY. 

The long-azitated ion Of peace or 
war tietieagn Turkey Russia we ah now 
consider as all bat resolved. According to 
advices from Constantinople, dated 6th ult. 
the Divan solemnly assembled on 28th Feb. 
to take into consideration the note of the 
Ambassadors: when the assembly unani- 
mously resolved, that the propositions con- 
tained in the Russian ult#matum were of a 
nature which never could be accepted.—Re- 

ited interviews took place between Lord 
Strangford and the Reis Effendi, which ‘ter- 
minated abruptly ; and on the 3d ult. a note 
was delivered to the English and Austrian 
Ambassadors, which recites a number of hos- 
tile circumventions on the part of Russia; 
and particularly as respects Ypsilanti, who, 
it states, iad ‘seized the public coffers, 
put to death the Mussulman merchants es- 
tablished in Wallachia, and posted proclama- 





News. [April, 
tions exciting the subjects of the Porte to 
insurréction, and promising thém the aid of 
Russia.” The note concludes thus : “« Finally, 
it is hot for the Porte to sénd Comthissioneré 
to the frontiers to negociate peace—she is 
not at war with Russia, notwithstanding wl 
the provocatidis, atid if the Museovite 
armies shall begiri Hostilities, she Has taken 


measures to repel them.” 
On the 10th ultimo, Lord and 
the Anstrian Internuncio d another 


note ; and it is reported that these représen- 
tations were accompanied by a note fron the 
French Minister, M. Latour Mauboutg, who 
earnestly invited the Turkish Government 
not to rekindle those flames of war which 
had raged so a = had been so 
recently exti ; ht note 
redial, the nibh the" Ottgua 
troops from Wallachia and © Moldavia. 
These Notes the Divan consetited to take 
into consideration, and couriers were forth- 
with sent off to the Austrian Government 
with dispatches, stating that ariother door 
had been opened to negociation, and that 
hopes were again indulged that the peace of 
Europe might yet be rved. 

Letters, dated 8th April, received from 
Vienna, mention one important concession 
made by the Turkish Govergment, diz.. the 
immediate withdrawing of the — from 
Wallachia and Moldavia: but its value is in 
some degree lessened by néw difficulties 
which heve arisen in determining the tréat- 
ment of the Greeks, a point on which the 
Divan is extremély irritable, and the de- 
mands of Russia. difficult to satisfy. ‘The 
Austrian Gover t, in its ch ms 
mediator, has applied itself actively to he 
the breach threatened from this cause. ‘A 
project has been drawn up, copies of which 

ave been transmitted both to the Emperor 
of Russia and to the Turkish Government, 
for determining under what regulations the 
Government of the Greeks shall be admi- 
nistered. . 

Constantinople is now as light et night as 
in the day time, on account of the fires of 
the bivouacs, which fill the city and the en- 
virons. This great city resembles & Vast 
camp, and the | Bee of making war on the 
accursed Ghaurs (the Russians), and of 
enriching themselves by pillage, excites “in 
all the Musselmen extraordinary joy and en- 
thusiasm, Their religious zal, which has 
been rather Iess vehement for some years 
past, has now resumed all its a, 
and the people are more fanatical than ever. 

According to news from Greece received 
at Marseilles on the 16th of March, the 
Congress of Peloponnesus has resolved that 
representatives shall be sent to the different 
Courts of Europe, to obtain a recognition 
of the independence of Greece, 

t RUSSIA. ee 

A letter from Petersburgh, dated Mare 
15, gives the following details of two vol- 

eanoes 
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eanoes which have disturbed the icy regions 
of the Pole. 

At the Eastern boundary of Asiatic Russia, 
viz. at the Western extremities of North 
America, the inhabitants of the Alcontes 
Isles (or Foxes) sw in the night of the 2d 
of March 1821, all the sigas which 
the greatest disorder of nature. The wind 
ity from the south-west. 


of the earth, attended with subterraneous 
noise.. The atmosphere was inflamed imme- 
diately after in all directions, and clouds of 
sand with cinders, which obscured every ob- 
j i ing during the night. At 
day break the wind changed, the fall of vol- 
canic matter ceased, and the sea became 

itated. Whilst this was passing at 
U burst forth at Ouni- 
mack, another island upwards of 100 wersts 
(24 leagues) from Unalachke. When the 


[ 


month of August. They then sent to exa- 
mine the crater, but the fcetid vapours, 
which extended a werst round it, prevented 
all access. 

ASIA. 


A Supplement to the London Gazette, 
March 19, contains a copy of a Report 
which had been received at the East India 
House, from Lieut.-colonel Maxwell, of the 
Company’s service, to the Adjutant General 
of the army in Bengal, dated Camp at Mon- 
groul, Oct. 1, 1821. This dispatch details 
an advantage obtained over the Maharao of 
Kotah, Kitshou Sing, whom it was neces- 
sary to attack in consequence of Captain 
Tod, agent to the Western Rajpoot States, 
intimating all hopes of pacification were at 
anend. The victory obtained was decisive ; 
the cavalry of the Maharao, although they 

t bravely, were rapidly broken by the 

arti ; and being also charged by two 

wadrons of the 4th Light Cavalry, under 

Major Ridge, the enemy were defeated with 

a loss of 500 men, and their whole camp 
and e were ured. The followi 

is hy ye} killed as wounded :— a 

Two. lieutenants, 2 havildars, 3 rank and 
file, and 6 horses killed; 1 major, 4 havil- 
dars, 16 rank and file and 1 horse wounded. 

Katiep.—Lieut. Reade and Adjutant 
Clerk, 4th Regiment Light Cavalry. 

- Wounnep.—Major Ridge, severely, not 
dangerously, 4th Regiment Light Cavalry. 
VAN DIEMAN’S LAND. 

Letters dated Nov. 26, have been received 
from Van Dieman’s Land. The Malabar 
convict ship had just arrived, and was then 
riding at anchor in the Cove. Numerous 
parties of settlers continue to arrive in the 
colony. The good land near Hobart’s Town, 
and for twenty miles round it, was all dis- 
posed of. Even in the interior, good land 
was eagerly sought after, and rapidly increas- 


ing in value. Some farms, in advantageous 
cision had ag for 30s. the acre—a very 

i ice in country, consider ing 
pool apr) clearing and preparing it for cul- 
tivation. A from one of the letters, 
which we quote, will further describe the 
situation of the colony: 

** The flocks of this island, from numerous 
importations of Merino rams and ewes, are 
very much improved, and the wool fetches a 
good price. For a man who loves his inde- 
pendence, this tountry to me one of 
the most om in the re besides that 
it is a most thy . We no taxes, 
have our land for pon My pay 10s." per 
bushel for our wheat, and 5d. per for 
our meat, from the Government all the year 
round. Convict servants are provided by the 
Government for all settlers who apply, and 
are furnished with provisions for six months. 
The families of the settlers are also furnished 
with provisions for six months, which is a 
great thing for young beginners. Of the 
general character of settlers hitherto I can- 
not say much; did they but correspond with 
the soil and climate, it would be a most de- 
lectable spot to live in.” 


AMERICA. 


A Mes was delivered from the Presi- 
dent of the United States to the House of 
Representatives, on the 6th of March, ac- 
knowledging the independence of the South 
American (mn without waiting for 
the concurrence of other Powers, with whi 
it was intended to act in concert. The Pro- 
vinces thus generally mentioned, are after- 
wards individually specified. They consist 
of the Republic of Columbia, the States of 
Buenos Ayres Chili and Peru, and the Em- 
pire of Mexico. 

AMERICAN ASYLUM FOR DEAF AND DUMB. 

An examination of the pupils of the New 
York Institution, for the instruction of the 
Deaf and Dumb, took place at that city, on 
the 25th of October 1821. The number of 
unfortunates were sixty, who excited much 
interest by the manner in which they went 
through their exercises. A Miss Barnard 
from Utica expressed in signs the Lord's 

rayer, and no one could fail to understand 

er. Her attitude was devotional, her ges- 
tures graceful and significant, her coun- 
tenance expressive, her whole perform- 
ance indicated a knowledge of what her 
signs expressed: she had only been under 
instruction fourteen months. 

The exercise which followed was one of 
memory, and in this several took 
Among the rest Miss Barnard reduced to 
writing the Lord’s prayer, which she had 
previously rendered by ‘o Another 

il wrote the history of the creation—a 
third, the flood—a fourth, the ten com- 
mandments—while another wrote from me- 
mory the character of Christ—and a sixth, 
the miracle of Christ curing the deaf and | 
the blind. * 


DOMESTIC 
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IRELAND. 

Six men were convicted at the Assizes of 
Philipstown of the murder of the Murpheys. 
Gusack, who was executed for the same of- 
fence at the preceding Assizes, had formed 
the design of cutting out the tongue of Mur- 
phey’s sister after she was murdered. The 
four Keegans and the other two were iden- 
tified by two boys; they were seen by them 
actually en in firing the house, and 
perpetrating the crime for which they were 
convicted. 

In the county of Mayo the Ribbon system 
is extending. On Monday evening, at the 
early hour of five o'clock, as Mr. Fair was 
returning home, and had reached to within 
five hundred yards of his house, a villain, 
who lay concealed behind a ditch, took de- 
liberate aim at him, with a double-barrelled 
gun; the ball passed him, he turned to- 
wards the ditch, and the assassin deliberately 
discharged the other barrel; the second 
ball, like the first, fortunately missed him. 

The Waterford coach was attacked by a 
number of armed country people, about a 
quarter of a mile from Mount Catherine, in 
the county of Limerick, at half past nine in 
the morning. One shot was fired at the 
coachman, who was compelled to pull up his 
horses, when the banditti surrounded the 
coach, and demanded a girl who was in it, 
and who was proceeding to Clonmel to at- 
tend as a witness at the Assizes; they suc- 
ceeded in discovering her, and immediate! 
carried her off, and then suffered the cout 
to proceed without offering other violence. 

blin papers of the 13th inst. state, 
that the disturbances in the South of Ire- 
land are beginning sensibly tu decline. Not 
only are the outrages less frequent and less 
atrocious, but the instances of the return of 
stolen arms are more numerous among the 


peasantry. 


VARIOUS PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


The old and si custom of cracki 
the gad, or whi 4 Church, on Pals 
Sunday (already noticed in our Magazine, 
Ppp- 98, 290), has been again performed. An 
estate at Broughton, near Brigg, is held by 
this custom. On the morning m Sunday, 
the gamekeeper, some servant on the estate, 
brings with him a large gad or whip, with a 
long thong ; the stock is made of the moun- 
tain ash, or wickin-tree, and tied to the end 
of it is a leather purse, containing 30 pence 
(said to have in it formerly 30 pieces of sil- 
ver); while the Clergyman is reading the 
first lesson (Exodus ix.) the man having the 
whip cracks it three times in the church 
porch, aad then wraps the thong round the 


stock, and brings it on -his shoulder 
the church, to a seat in the chancel, where 
he continues till the second lesson is read 
(Matthew xxvi.); he then brings the gad, 
and kneeling upon a mat before the pulpit, 
he waves it three times over the 's 
head (the thong is fastened, as before ob- 
served), and continues to hold it till the 
whole of the second lesson is read, when he 
in returns to his seat, and remains till 
the service is over. He then delivers the 
gad to the occupier of a farm, called Hun- 
don, half a mile from Castor. 

Mr. Backler has received a commission 
from the Dean and Chapter of Hereford, to 
execute the East Window of their Cathedral 
in painted glass. ‘The subject is to be 
ee The Last Supper,” from a picture by 
West, in the possession of his Majesty. The 
window is of large dimensions, and the fi- 
gures will consequently considerably exceed 
the size of life. 

In consequence of the great cause tried at 
Lincoln Assizes, Cholmeley v. Pindar, the 
brother of the Earl of Beauchamp takes pos- 
session of the extensive —< valuable estates, 
and ch his name to Pindar, according 
to the will of the late Mr. Pindar, of Brom 
Wood Hall, Lincolnshire. 

As two labourers were trenching in a field, 
near Fryston Beck, in the parish of Ponte- 
fract, for the purpose of planting liquorice, 
they discovered, within ten inches of the 
8 , a large stone coffin, which contained 
the skeleton of a human being; the skull 
was placed between the legs, and a large 
o— — - situation —_ head.— 

t is gene believed, and with great 
bability, to mY the remains of Thomas (aher- 
wards canonized as a Saint) Earl of Lancas- 
ter, Steward of England, who was beheaded 
in the reign of Edward LI. on M 
March 22, 1322, (according to Holinshed, 
eel ae > ge ee bears the name of St. 

omas’s-hill, situated on the site of his 
own castle to the east; it is also recorded, 
Pecy of P os a of 

i of Ponte » but hi bei 
begged by the Monks, aeaueaad 
been more privately interred. If the 
mn Ss ——- _ the or my have 
m i t’ 500 
coffin me to hoot eaad on 
solid block, is 7 feet and 16 i 
broad, and in length inside 6 feet 
The lid is ridged. 

The establishment of the P 
pool, near Chester, is in pr 
8 report is ex 

that intelligent engi 
Independently of the ‘onan 
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station, the communication between 
Dublin and the at Chester, where 


nearly 40,000 stand of arms are kept, with 
other warlike stores, is @ subject of vital 


importance, especially at a time when the 
sister Island is in a state of dangerous fer- 
mentation. 


Lord Howe has succeeded in legally 
ejecting the numerous claimants from the 
possession of the estates which formed 
of the immense property of the late Mr. 
Jennings, in the county of Suffolk. 

The Ipswich Journal mentions a consi- 
derable number of fires, raised by the hands 
of incendiaries, in that district of the king- 
dom. Nightly watches are established in 
various ; and a resolution has been 
formed by a number of gentlemen to offer 
rewards of from 5001. to 10001, for the de- 
tection of the offenders. 

Mr. Lambton has purchased Herrington 
Hall, and about 70 acres of land attached to 
it; — 19,0001. exclusive of the cval, 
which is to be valued and paid for in addi- 
tion. This same property was bought for 
7,500/. about twenty-five years ago. 

Within the last thirty years it is cal 


let. 
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those of the late J. Rennie, Esq.; and when 
complete it will be the finest yard in the 


any inhabitants of oe —— near 
York, , and Holme-upon-Spald- 
pate be ean ~~ alarmed ay x ee 
shock of an earthquake. Several families 
who had just retired to rest felt their beds _ 
shake under them, and some in the moment 
of surprise and affright sprang out of them 
upon the floor; others who were still up, 
felt their chairs move with them, and some 
ran out of doors to see what was the matter; 
a rumbling noise was heard, and in two 
houses the bells rang of themselves. The 
shock was also felt in the vill of Beilby, 
Everingham, Allerthorpe and Melbourne. 
March 26. About 11 o'clock, a meeting 
took place at Auchtertool, near Balmuto, 
in Fifeshire, between Sir Alexander Boswell, 
of Auchenleck, Bart. and James Stuart, 
Esq. of Dunearn. Sir Alexander was at- 
tended by the Hon. John Douglas, brother 
of the Marquess of Queensberry; and Mr. 
Stuart by the Earl of Rosslyn. The ball of 
Mr. Stuart struck Sir Alexander in the 
shoulder, shattered the shoulder-blade, and 





ed that in Lincolnshire alone upwards of 
300,000 acres of heath, wolds, and fen 
lands, have been converted into arable. 

A lead mine is discovered on Gallows 
Hill, about a quarter of a mile S. W. of 
Chepstow. The miners are now working in 
the coal and lead works. ” 

A strata of coal has been found on Ti- 
denham Chase, bordering on the forest of 
Dean, in Gloucestershire, which is likely to 
afford an abundant supply to that district. 

Warwick Hall Estate, near Carlisle, was 
sold to Mr. Parker, of Manchester, for 
45,0001. 

It is calculated that the Silver Lead 
Mines now at work in Cornwall, and others 
about -to commence, will, in a few years, 
raise sufficient silver for the use of the king- 
dom. At Sir Christopher Hawkins’s mine 
in that county, a plate of silver has been 
extracted which weighed nearly 400 pounds. 
‘This mine produces two and sometimes three 
such pieces a month. 

The stupendous works which have, for a 
number of years, been carrying on at Sheer- 
pom teed werd ement of the Dock- 
yard, have arrived at a degree of for- 
wardness ; the basin, w <a tm mS 
of containing a dozen line of battle ships, 
and three new docks, also for first-rate ships, 
are nearly completed, and the masons nearly 
all discharged: the work around the docks, 

the building of storehouses, &c. will 

i — some tocome. A 
Jong stone wall hundred feet run- 
ning collateral with the town pier, and pro- 


IE 


was supposed to have entered the spine, as 
his limbs were quite paralysed. Sir Alex- 
ander was carried to Balmuto-house, where 
he was attended by Lady Boswell, Professor 
Thomson, and several surgeons of the first 
eminence.—The cause of yo duel was a 
song which ared in a w week!) 
ho Meied, on the scott ed Desa. 

r last, and which Mr. Stuart ascertained 
was written by Sir Alexander. The manner 
in which Mr. Stuart became essed of 
that information, was through a 
named Borthwick, concerned in the : 
at the time an article my in that 
paper reflecting upon Mr. Stuart. Borth- 
wick delivered the papers into the hands of 
Mr. Stuart. From t rs, the dis- 
covery of the author of the article men- 
tioned, as well as that of others, was made. 
We shall have occasion to revert to this 
melancholy catastrophe. 

April 4. A most destructive fire broke 
out on the premises of Mr. John Vesey, of 
Framsden, Suffolk. This conflagration was 
truly awful. ee A. stables, two 
cart | s and T ouses, 
to Soetiies a flame nearly at the pL 
stant, and in less than two hours every 
building, except the dwelling-house and a 
neat-house at some little distance, were de- 
stroyed. No doubt exists but the premises 
were maliciously set on fire. The property 
was insured. 


—@— 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 
The statement of the Revenue for the 
last Quarter is extremely gratifying. An 
increase to the amount of 428 4 
the corresponding 








. The whole increase of the year 
ending with the last quarter is 1,261,2351. 
| ay Sy alg pny: I, 
Excise, but ve advanced 

14,5471. The Post Office and Assessed 
Taxes exhibit some little decline ; the former 
to the amount of 30,0002. 

Lawrence v. Smith. — An interesting case 
came on for hearing before the Lord Chan- 
cellor last month. The lectures of Mr. 
Lawrence, the celebrated anatomist, deliver- 
ed by him, when Lecturer to the Royal 
College of Surgeons, having been pirati- 
cally published by a bookseller named Smith, 
an injunction was moved and granted restrain- 
ing him from so doing. Smith applied to 
the Court to have the injunction dissolved, 
on the ground that the book is nos entitled 
to the protection of the law, being irreligious, 
and denying the immortality of the soul ; 
ie Smith’s Counsel (Messrs. Rose and 
Wetherell) quoted the criticisms of the Re- 
yiews to shew that this is the true character 
of the Work.— Messrs. Shadwell and Wil- 
braham, on the other hand, contended for a 
more liberal construction of the objected 

» and insisted that there is nothing 
in them irreconcileable with Christianity — 
that the liberty of the press is materially 
involyed in the question—and that a valuable 
work of 600 pages on physiological and 
scientific subjects ought not to be condemn- 
ed, and the author to lose the price of his 
labour, because there might happen to be 
f Passage or two in it which might as well 

been omitted. On another day, the 
Lord Chancellor, after taking time to read 
the book said, that any work which would 
not receive the protection of a Court of 
Law, would not be protected in that Court, 
and it was questionable, whether a criminal 
preceeding would not lie against the original 
author; he should not discharge his duty if 
he did not dissolve the injunction, and refer 
the plaintiff to a Court of Law, when, if 
they considered the book justifiable, the 
plaintiff might have the injunction renewed. 
property valued at 10,000/. perannum, 
which recently fell to Lady Byron, has been 
itrated hy Lord Dacre on behalf of her 
hip, and by Sir Francis Burdett for 
Lord ‘son Of the rental in question, 
6,5001. been given to Lord Byron, and 
3,5001. to Lady Byron. The award was 
made on Thursday in Passion week, and 
was the result of but one meeting of the 
arbitrators. 
Sunday, March 24. 

Westminster Abbey, during the per- 

formance of Divine service, was open to the 
ic for the first time this day, since the 
‘oronation.—What attracted universal at- 


astonishing niceness and precision; they all 
display as much freshness as if they were 
only just raised. The whole of the renova- 
tions and repairs reflect the greatest credit 
on those u whose i they 
have been conducted. To secure the monu- 


> 

railings are placed in different directions, so 
as an a the public from crowding teo 
closely around any particular monument. 
Within the Poets’ Corner entrance is placed 
a board, on which is painted the sum which 
visitors will have to pay (amounting in all 
to two shillings), who desire to inspect the 
curidsities on week days ; and it informs 
the public that no extra remuneration is to 
be given; and any report of misbehaviour, 
or violation ofthese regulations by the ser- 
vants of the Cathedral, will be received and 
attended to by the Dean or Senior Preben- 

. This regulation, of course, abolishes 
the custom of making offerings at the shrine 
of General Monck, on the exhibition of 
which, after all demands had been paid, the 
public had used to be exposed to new de- 
mands for the benefit of the attendants. 


—p— 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Jew Pieces. 

Drury Lane Tueatre. 

Feb. 23. The Veterans; or, The Farmer's 
Sons, a Comic Opera, generally attributed 
to the pen of Mr. Knight, a favourite 
Comedian. As a vehicle for songs, we con- 
sidered it in a favourable light; but it is 
too abundant in a surfeiting sort. of senti- 
mentality, and rather too cient in real 
interest. Well received; but acted only 
six nights. . 

April 8. Almoran and Hamet. This piece 
is founded on a Persian Tale. These two 
brothers are heirs to the throne of Persia. 
Almoran seeks by unlawful means the at- 
tainment of supremacy and the possession 
of Almeida, who is beloved by Hamet. The 
latter pursues the path of virtue, and after 
many hair-breadth escapes, obtains his mis- 
tress, and reigns sole monarch of Persia; 
whilst Almoran, under the influence of an 
evil genius, perishes miserably. The piece 
was repeated, but unfortunately to empty 
benches. 

Covent Garpen. 

April 8. Cherry and Fair Star, the well- 
known Fairy Tale, was dramatized with ex- 
traordinary effect. There was little of plat 
or interesting incident ; but the was 
any eens and the illusions 
sustai It was warmly received, and re- 
peated with success. ~ 


PRO- 














pokey) 


PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS, 


Gazette Promotions, &c.' 


to the insignia of the Russian Order 
of St. George, the Prussian of Military 
the Swedish 


in the dexter hind a sword, and in the sinis- 
tér the crown of Kandy ;” and in lieu of the 
sinister my ee hitherto borne by him as 
a Knight Cross of the Bath, ‘A lion 
guardant, supporting the bamer of Kandy, 
as in the arms.” 

Whitehall, April 1. Major-gen. Right 
Hon. Sir B. Bloomfield, to be a Knight 
Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath. 

April 7. Sir T. F. Fremantle ittéd 
to assume and use the title of a nm of 
Austria, conferred on his father, the hte 
Vicé-adim. Sir T. F. Fremantle: 

War- , April 12. 6th foot—Brevet 
Col, M. iét, to be Lieut.~col.—93d ditto 
—Maj.G.T. Brice, to be Major.—sd Royal 
Vet. —Hidut.-col. Hon. H. B. Lygon 
to Be Col. in the Army; Major Lord J. T. 
H. Somnertét, ti Ye Licut.-col. in the army. 

Aprii 16. B. Frere, esq. to be his Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioner of Arbitration to the 
mhixed British and Portuguese Commission, 
vic® Casamajor, deceased. 

‘ Sir Charles Burrard, bart. and 
William James Mi , to the tank of Post 

in. — Lieuts. y Marsh, 

, George R. Lambert, Frederick W. 
Béechey, Henry P. Hoppner, Charles D. 
Acland, John Russell (B), Coote Hely Hut- 
chinton, James Everard Home, and Hon. 
Montague Stopford, to the rank of Com- 
mander 


Major-gen. Arthur Brooke, to be Govern- 
or of North Yarmouth, vice Gen. Richard- 
son, dec. i 

. Eccvesrastica, Prererents. 
Rev. Jaitiés H. Monk, B.D. Regius Profes- 





Rev. H. Barnes; Monmouth V- 


Rev. H R. Daiset. 
Rev. Francis Ellis, Long Compton V. Waf+ 
wickshire. 


Rev. J. M. Glabb; St. Petrox Perp. Cur. 
Devon 


Lancashire. 

Rev. J. Lonsdale (late Fellow of King’s 
College, Camb.) ted Domestic 
Cc in to Abp. of Canterbury. 

Rev. W. E. Coldwell, M.A. of Catharine 


Hall, domestic lain to the Right 
Hon. the Earl Po 2a 


Civit PrererMentTs. 


Right Hon. Canni ted Go- 
tg Sore Daa rs 
t Blosset, Chief Justi¢e of India. 
Newman Knowlys; esq. unanimously elected 
City of London; also 
of Southwark, 
: , esq. MP. Common Ser- 
jesnt of the City of London. 
Charles Peers, esq. of Chisleham’ wage, 
Oxon, Recorder of Henley-upon- a 
B. Welstead, esq. to be Deputy Lieutenant 
of Huntingdonshire. * 
Rev. John Lodge, Librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, vice Clarke, dec. 
Mr. Brown, late Keeper of Newgate, ap- 
pointed Warden of the Fleet Prison. 








Memsers Returnep To ParLrAMENT. 


Argyleshire.—W . F. Campbell, esq. 
Dartmouth.—Hon. James Hamilton Stan- 
hope, vice Ricketts, Chiltern Hundreds. 
Lincoln—Jotn Wiiliams, etq.; vice Seb- 


sor of Greek at Cambridge, Dean of Pe- thorp, dec. | 
trborough. — 13 Louth. Hon. John Jocelyn. 
on oe 
BIRTHS. 


. 22,1821. The wife of Lieut -col. 
i _ Military Auditor General, a dan. 
——23. At Trichinopoly, the wife of Lieut.- 
col. ie, a son, 
Feb. 5, 1822. 
Thellusson, a son. 


At Florence, Mrs. C. 


Lately. Ta Dominick-street, Dublin, the 
Duchess of Leinster, a dau. P 





Ilogan, the wife of Mr. W. Ratallack; « 
son, being the 26th child, 19 of which are 
now living——At Bisley, the wife of the 
Mrs. J. G. 


Rev, E. Mansfield, a dau. 
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Sandford, of Pieree eS 
and heiress. —— At the 
wife of Rev. G. T. Prettyman, a son.—— 


Darwin, of Grange 

a son.——At Colchester, the wile of 
Len. Holt, » dau.——At Donliead-hall, 
Mrs. Cc. J. re B. 
i Stamford-street, a dau. 

0. The wife of Dr. Norris, of 

Chester, a dau——1i4. The wife of Major 
Payne, R:A. a dau—15. In Queen Anne- 
street, Mrs. Wm. J. Denne, a dau.———18. 


Howletts, Kent, the wife of George 

esq. M. P. a dau.——At Bath, Jeon 
Phillips, of Hanbury Hall, Worcestershire, 
a dau.——22. The wife of Rev. J. Schole- 
field, of Barton, oe ee y 
At Upnor mt, Mrs, ue! - 
her, 6 ads Haloos Hiall, the wile of 
i t 





> ey, esq. 
a ——24. In Old Palace-yard, Hon. 


Birthe and Marriages. 





(April, 
ton, & dau,——25, At Brussels, 


Mrs. S 


ker-atreet, the wife of James Murdoch, esq. 


aooat At Milton House, Milton, 
a dau.——3. At Chester, Mrs. 
ter, a son.——5. At his house in Bolton- 
street, the wife of the Hon. Thos. Knox, 
M.P. a dau.——The Lady of the Hon. 
tain Knox, R.N. a dau.——At the 
ralty, Lad Osborn, a son-——6. The wife 


of Major ‘on, a son.——8. At Burton 
Constable, Mrs. Clifford, a son.—— 
9. At ial-road, Lambeth, Mrs. T. 


Lett, a son.——10. The wife of Lieut.-col. 
Wm. Power, Royal Artillery, a son.—— 
13. In Portland-place, Lady Ravenswall, a 
dau. her 16th child, ood all living. ——14. 
At Herpirley Park, Mrs. Geo. H. Wilkin- 
son, “= ——16. In St. James's-square, 
Lady Vane Stewart, a dau——1i8. At 
Woodley Lodge, near Reading, Mrs, James 
Wheble, a son. 


-—}--- 
MARRIAGES. 


1, 1821. At Bengal, Henry Pa- 
erick’ Russell esq. of the ri footie, © 
Louisa, dau. of Lieut.-col. Sherwood 

Oct. 18. At Madras, James Minchin, 
esq. of the Supreme Court at Madras, to 

= dg dau. of P.. Chery, esq. first Judge of 
the provincial Court at C 
Lately. —w h, Marquis de Riario 
to Miss Lockhart———At South- 
stoke, Rev. F. C. Johnson, to Emma Fran- 


hittore. 


nal 





ces, dau. of T. aon of Combe 
Grove, near Bath. ‘ennedy, 
» to Elisabeth 


High Sheriff of Condeodonr 
Olivia Rosetta, dau. of late . Cary, esq. of 
White Castle, county Donegal, and fueine 
county Derry——At Shrewsbury, Rev. J 
Willicns, to Miss F. Lloyd, of the Stone 
House. Rey. E. Polehampton, to Miss 
E. Stedman. Rev. J. Coates, to Miss S. 
Atkinson.——Rev. Mr. Shingleton, to Miss 
A. Maulden of Bedford. Her. C. T. Lux- 
more, to Miss Brooke, at Presbury——At 
Blackburn, the Rev. H. W. Stowell, to Miss 
Hilton. Rev. C. Davenport, ester of 
Welford, Gloucestershire, to Miss Johnson, 
of Luddington, co. Warwick. Rev. J. 
Lamb, M.A. Master of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, to Anne, dau. of Rev. B. Hutchinson, 
Rector of Cranford. Rev. John War- 
burton, to Henrietta Anne, dau. of Sandford 
Palmer, esq. At Alnwick, the Rev. J. 
Hownan, of Hockering, Norfolk, to Mar- 
» dau. of the late N. Davison, esq. 
Consul General. at Nice and Algiers. 
——At W: » George Chambers, esq. 
F.R. S. to Miss Espin. —- A, Rutherford, 























esq. to the youngest dau. of Sir J. Stewart, 
bart. of Fort Stewart, co. 
W. Mason, esq. of Amersham, to ary, dau. 
of late S. Heathcote, eoq.——Rev. G. W. 
Curtis, Vicar of Leominster, to eldest dau. 
of Rev. J. D. Perkins, D.D. Chaplain in Or- 
dinary to his Majesty._—At_ Yetminster, 
Rev. J, Ayres, to Miss S. 
H. Darby, esq. to Laura Charlotte, dau. of 
E. J. enenie gee SS M. ay a H, mage" 
to Jose rine, dau, 
Sebearian Gonsales oo of Euston- 
square. —— James Butler, of Wetten- 
hall, to Mary, dau. of late P.Blackburn, 
March 1. At Chelsea, H, Cam 
esq. 92d Highlanders, to Maria, dau. of 
Thos. Amsinck, esq- 2. At 
the Rev. E. Woodyatt, M.A. to Louisa 
Georgiana Maria, dau. of the late Sir N. B. 
Gresley, bart———4. At Glasgow, John 
Grant, esq. of Nutall-Hall, Lancaster, to 
Jane, only dau. of R. Dalglish, esq—— 
5. Rob. G. Bankes, esq. Paymaster of 16th 
foot, to Mrs. Burns, sister and coheiress of 
the late T. Truman, esq. Stamford. 
Hugh Hornby Birley, esq. of Manchester, 
to Cicely, dau. of T. Hornby, esq. Kirkham. 
J. G. Stapylton Smith, esq. Royal 
we Lincoln Lo . to Hart, dan. of J. 
by, ootton House.——At 
Ss reciy ge Robert Chalmers, of the 
Hon. East India Company’s Service, to Miss 
Jessie Ranken. 14. At Bramshot, the 














Rev. Frederick Ford, M. A. to Mary Anne, 
only dau. of J, Neale, esq. of Hewshot, 
Hampshire.——14. Octavius, son of - 

















1822.) 


Dr. Wm. Greene, to CP Becbuagh Bal. 
dau. of B. Norton, esq. of Hall, 
Norfolk._—At Harwich, Lieut.J ohn Cooke, 
Fhe atte. As Conborel, 

a ing, .-——16. -At 5 
Paul Gouly, oe to Miss Harriet Maria 
Sanders.——119. Rev. Edwin Eastcott, of 
, of Bath.——-19. 


of the Earl of Beverley, to Miss Greathed, 
the rich heiress ——23. At Lambeth, John 
» surgeon, to 
Emma, dau. of Mr. W. Prichard, of Brix- 
ton.——25. Henry Palmer, esq. of Aston 
Abbott’s, Bucks, to Mariana, youngest dau. 
of the late Hugh Perry Keane, esq. of New- 
street, S ns.——26. John Smith, 
esq. banker, of Bath, to Lydia, only dau. of 
late Hugh Davies, esq. of Loudon.——7. 
Sir James Milles Riddell, of Ardnamurchan 
and Sunart, bart. to Mary, dau. of late, and 
sister of present, Sir R. Brooke, of Norton 
Priory, Cheshire, bart. Mr. T. Trollope, 
surgeon, of Halsted, to Mary, only dau. of 
late Rev. T. ing, of Elsenham.——28. 
iux, Count de Ca- 
» to Katherine Sophia, dau. of late 
C. Trelawny Brereton. ——At St. 
-le-bone, Capt. C. Gill, C.B. R.N. to 
i . of W. White, R.N. 
Harris Nicolas, of the Inner Tem- 
Water Looe Villa, co. Cornwall, esq. 
. of late J. Davison, esq. of 
.——30. John Savage, esq. 
Middle Temple, to Eliza, dau. of late 
T. Patrickson, esq. of Blackheath. Fre- 
derick Franks, esq. to Emily, dau. of Sir J. 
S. Sebright, bart.——Tho. Hodgkinson, 

» Bloomsbury-square, to Eliza Harriet, 
woe of W. H. Durham, esq. of the Island 
of St. Vincent's. 

April 2. Capt. John Blake to Miss Pil- 
cher.——4. At Southampton, Henry Wal- 
ker, to Amelia, dau. of J. Medina, esq. 
of Gui street.——4. At Lewisham, 
Robert Jones, esq. to Wilhelmina Towns- 
end, widow of late J. Foxton, esq. At. 
St. George’s, Hanover-square, William 
Lawrence, esq. of Southampton-cottage, 
Camberwell, to Agnes, dau. of Rev. J. Wil- 
lan, of Chester——J. H. B. Williams, esq. 


8 , Aldersgate-street, to Miss Walton 
of ip Tiere a Henry Far- 
rar, ig incoln’s Inn, to Elizabeth, dau. 
of C. Montague, esq. Grove, Camberwell.— 
Wm. Stephens, esq. of Verulam-buildings, 
to Mary Anne, dau. of Mrs. Shaw, of Bur- 
ton-crescent.——Sam. Lund Fry, esq. of 
Bristol, to Miss R. Blakemore, niece of P. 
Fry, esq. of Axbridge——8. John Burke 
Ricketts, esq. ‘to Isabella, dau. of T. J. 
Parker, esq. of a a 
Aum 8, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, to Char- 
Gun Mite” 
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Marriages. © 





esq. of mye” to Anne, dau. of R. 


Tomson, of ——10. At St. 
George’s, Hanover- » Rev. Henry 
Moore, of Tachbrook, Warwick, to Rebec- 


ca Harriet, youngest dau. of late L. Hunt- 
ingdon, esq. Deputy Receiver General of 
Stamp Duties——At Marfosse, near Ha- 
vre, Capt. H. Parker, R.N, to Lady Frances 
Hastings, dau. of the Earl of pemcag 
11. At St. Marylebone, Lewis Hens- 
ley, esq. of Great James-street, to Miss 
Hales, of Nottingham-place——At Melk- 
sham, Henry Wm. Mason, esq. to Mary, 
dau. of the late S. Heathcote, esq. of Shaw- 
hill, Wilts——Edmund Haynes, esq. of 
Barbadoes, to Lucy, dau. of G. Reed, esq. 
Johnstone-street, Bath——13. At St, Ma- 
rylebone, Capt. Charles Shaw, R.N. to Fran- 
ces Anne, dau. of Sir H. Hawley, bart. of 
Leybourne Grange, both in Kent. 15... 
Thomas Markham Wells Greenwood, esq. 
to Martha, dau. of Mr. R. Minshull, of 
Cholsey.—— At Richmond, the Hon. Pow- 
noll Bastard Pellew, M.P. son of Viscount 
Exmouth, Captain R. N. to iana Ja- 
net Dick, dau. of M. Dick, . of Rich- 
mond, and of Pitcarrow House, ‘ 
N. B.——16. At Walcot Church, Bath, 
Wm. Lockhart, esq. of Germiston, co. La- 
nark, to Mary Jane, dau. of late and sister 
to the present Sir Hugh Palliser Palliser, of 
Barnyforth, co. Wexford, bart. Capt. R. 
L. Lewis, to Fanny, dau. of Richard Lee, 
esq. of Southgate. ——Lieut.-gen. Sir Hen. 
Montresor, K.C. B. &e. to Annetta, only 
dau. of the Rev. E. Cage, Rector of East~ 
ling. ——At Cheltenham, Rev.W. J. Gilbert, 
M. A. to Amelia Anne, y t dau. of the 
Rev. H. Quartley, M. A. or of Wol- 
verton, and of Wicken, Northamptonshi 
At Busherell, H. Richardson, esq. to Caro- 
line, dau. of A. L. Shuldham, esq. of Deer 
Park, Devon. ——18. At eb Sir 
William Amcotts Iugilby, bart. of Ripley 
Castle, York, and of Kettlethorpe Park, co. 
Lincoln, to Louisa, dau. of im Atkinson, 
esq. of Maple-Hayes, Staffordshire. 
Rev. Charles Favell Watts, of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, to Frances Caroline, dau. of 
Major Andain, 16th reg G. B. Brown, 
1, to Agnes, dau. of J. W. 
Goss, esq. of Bull Wharf and Walthamstow. 
— 19. At idge, Money Wigram, 
esq. to Mary, dau. of C, Hampden Turner, 
esq. of Rook’s-Nest ont 




















esq. of Live: 
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OBITUARY. 
—o— 


Ear. or Howrn, 


April 4. At Howth Castle, in his 
70th year, William St. Lawrence Earl of 
Howth, Viscount St. Lawrence 1767, and 
Baron of Howth, co. Dublin, originally 
by tenure, temp. Henry II. confirmed 
1489. 

* This antient and noble family, which 
is of English extraction, was originally 
named Tristram, till on St. Lawrence’s 
day, Sir Almericus (afterwards the first 
Lord) being to command an army against 
the Danes near Clantarf, he made a vow 
to that Saint, that if he got the victory, 
he and his posterity, in honour thereof, 
should bear the name of St. Lawrence, 
which has so continued to the present 
time; and the sword wherewith he 
fought is now hanging up in the great 
Hall at Howth Castle. It is very re- 
markable in this family, that they have 
possessed the estate and barony of 
Howth near 600 years, without the least 
increasing or diminishing, during which 
time there never was an attainder in it. 
The valour and conduct of Sir Almericus 
were so remarkable, and the fight so 
successful, that the lands and title of 
Howth were allotted to him for his part 
of the conquest. 

From Almericus, the first Lord, was 
lineally descended Thomas the 27th 
Lord, who was advanced to the dignity 
of Earl of Howth, and Viscount St. Law- 
rence, in 1767; and died Sept. 20, 1801. 

William the second and late Earl, 
was born Oct. 4, 1752; and succeeded 
to the title in 1201. He married, Ist, 
in 1777, Mary daughter of Thomas Earl 
of Lowth, by whom (who died in 1793) 
he had issue three daughters. His Lord- 
ship married, 2dly, Margaret, daughter 
of William Burke, of Glinsk, co. Galway, 
Esq. and had issue William, Viscount 
St. Lawrence, now 3d Earl of Howth ; 
and one other son. 


—@— 

Six Joun Sitvester, Barr. 
March 30. In consequence of a spas- 
modic attack of the chest (as it is ima- 
gined), in his 77th year, Sir John Sil- 
vester, Bart. The day before he had 
dined with his Royal Highness the Duke 
of York, anda select party of the No- 
bility, and the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, and 
several of the Aldermen, at his Royal 
Highness’s apartments, St. James’s Pa- 
lace, and arrived home at 12 o'clock, 

and went to bed immediately: 


Lady Silvester’s maid entered the 
apartment to dress her lady at the usual 
hour in the morning; and on her going 
round the bed, on the side where ber mas- ~ 
ter lay, she was desired by Lady Silvester 
not to make a noise, as Sir John went 
to bed late, and slie did not wish bim 
to be disturbed. The maid accidentally 
saw the face of Sir John covered with a 
deathly paleness; she was convinced, 
on looking more particularly at him, 
that he was acorpse. Her agitation was 
so extreme, that her Lady demanded the 
cause, and she was compelled to state 
that she was fearful Sir John was dead. 
Lady Silvester’s distress cannot be ade- 
quately described. Medical aid was 
called in, but it was found the deceased 
had been dead for some hours. 

He was the son of John Baptist Silves- 
ter, M.D. F.R.S. 1747, afterwards knight- 
ed (who died Nov. 8, 1789, see vol. LIX. 
p- 1057), and descended from a family of 
great respectability in Holland. He was 
born Sept. 7, 1745; and, before he had 
completed his 8th year, was admitted into 
Merchant Taylors’ School, where he 
distinguished himself by close applica- 
tion to his studies, under the care and 
tuition of the Rev. James Townley, who 
for several years discharged the duties 
of Head-master with singular ability. 
He was a contemporary at schvol with 
the late respected master, Mr. Cherry 
(see p. 281). In 1761, he became head 
monitor. Whilst at school young Sil- 
vester frequently took a part in the 
plays then acted by the boys. Dr. Wil- 
son in his * History’’ mentions, that in 
1762, when several Latin Plays were 
acted, “ on the Repetition day in May, 
the second act of the Phormio was per- 
formed before the school and a few pri- 
vate friends. A short Epilogue was 
spoken by the Lawyers, as English, 
Scotch, and Irish barristers; among 
whom, Silvester supported the part of 
the North Briton, little thinking, that 
in after-life he should be a member of 
that very profession, the intricacies and 
difficutties of which were the subject of 
the Poet’s pleasantry and banter.” 

He was elected Scholar of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, 1764 ; took the degree 
of B.C, L, 1771; and devoted himself 
to the profession of the Law. 

In 1790 he was chosen, by the Cor- 
poration of London, Common Serjeant ; 
and in 1803, on the death of Sir John Wil- 
liam Rose, the Court of Aldermen, in tes- 
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timony of their approbation of the inte- 
grity and ability which be had always 
manifested in the discharge of his pub- 


lic duties, elected him Recorder. He 
was also chosen Steward of Southwark 
in 1804; and was, by virtue of his of- 
fice, a Commissioner of the Court of 
Lieutenancy of the City of London. For 
32 years he discharged the highly.im- 
portant duties of bis judicial offices in 
the City of London, in a faithful, zealous, 
and conscientious manner. He was a 
truly loyal subject of his Sovereign, and 
ever anxious to uphold the best interests 
of his country, and the rights, privi- 
leges, and immunities of this great me- 
trupolis. This conduct he always pur- 
sued fearlessly, and without disguise ; 
which not unfrequently drew upon him 
the calumny of envenomed factious 
minds, and roused the lurking envy of 
others. But no individual, we are per- 
suaded, cuvuld justly impeach bis unsul- 
lied character for honour, in the most 
extensive and finished acceptation of the 
word; or for integrity the most exem- 
plary. His character in private life was 
equally praiseworthy. 

He was elected F_R.S. 1780; F.S.A. 
1804; created D.C. L. by the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, in full Convocation, and 
with marks of particular respect, in 1818. 

Jn fulfilment of a promise graciously 
made by his present Majesty when he 
visited Guildhall, Sir Jobn Silvester was 
created a baronet, Dec. 27, 1814, being 
described of Yardley House (near Ching- 
ford), Essex. 

He was twice married ; but has left 
no issue. The Baronetage descends by 
Patent granted Feb. 11, 1822, to his 
heir male. Capt. Philip Carteret Sil- 
vester, R.N. & C. B. 

His remains were removed from 
Bloomsbury-square,to ChingfordChurch, 
in Essex, for interment, on the 6th of 
April. Capt. Sir P. C. Silvester followed 
the bearse as chief mourner, and other 
relatives of the deceased. Amongst the 
private carriages which attended as a 
mark of respect, were those of the Lord 
Chancellor, Chief Justice Abbott, Chief 
Justice Dallas, Lord Sidmouth, Right 
Hon. R. Peel, Lady Turner, and the 
Common Sergeant. 

A good Portrait of Sir J. Silvester, by 
S. Drummond, Esq R. A. was published 
in the European Magazine for 1815; 
and be had just sat for bis bust to Mr. 
Sievier, which is considered to be a cor- 
rect likeness. 


—o— 
Sim NATHANIEL CONANT. 


Aprii 12. In Portland-place, in his 
77th year, after a gradual decay, and a 
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short illness oceasioned by an accidental 
fall, Sir Nathaniel Conant, Knt. He 
was born at Hastingleigh in Kent, of 
which place his father, the Rev. John 
Conant (of Pembroke Hall, Oxford, 
M. A. 1730), was Rector from 1734, 
and Vicar of Elmstead from 1736, till 
his death, April 9, 1779. He was great- 
grandson of the celebrated Dr. John 
Conant, Regius Professor of Divinity, 
and head of Exeter College, Oxford, in 
1649; afterwards Archdeacon of Nor- 
wich, and Vicar of All Saints, Northamp- 
ton, near which place he possessed con- 
siderable property, part of which is still 
in the family. He was an eminent Di- 
vine, and a distinguished Author of Ser- 
mons, of which several volumes were 
published, and many others, with a Life 
of him by his son, the Rev. John Co- 
nant, of Merton College, Oxford, B. and 
D.C. L. 1683, remain in the posses- 
sion of his descendants. Some interest- 
ing anecdotes of him may be seen in 
Chalmers’s ‘* Biographical Dictionary ;” 
and an elegant testimonial to the re- 
markably early learning of the famous 
Linguist, Dr. William Wotton, in the 
** Literary Anecdotes,” vol, IV. p. 255. 
He died in 1693, aged 86. 

Sir Nathaniel was brought up at Can- 
terbury School, and intended for busi- 
ness, which however he early relinquish- 
ed, and in 1781, was placed in the Com- 
mission of the Peace for Middlesex, 
He was the first who suggested the idea 
of the new establishment of the Police 
in 1792, and was very instrumental in 
forwarding the design. ‘He was there- 
upon appointed one of the Magistrates 
at Marlboroughb-street Office, where he 
continued till 1813, when he became 
Chief Magistrate of Bow-street, and re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood, and 
that situation he resigned in 1820, on ac- 
count of the declining state of bis health. 
He possessed a very clear understand- 
ing and promptness in decision, which, 
added to a great mildness of disposition 
and manner, peculiarly fitted him for 
the situation he held, and were evinced 
ov many trying occasions, when he was 
intrusted with the particular confidence 
of Government. 

He married Sarah, eldest daughter of 
John Whiston, of Fleet-street, Book- 
seller, and grand-daughter of William 
Whiston, the celebrated scholar and 
mathematician. By her (who died Dec. 
3, 1811, see vol. LXXXI.i. p. 596,) he 
had four children, now living; and he 
was buried with ber on Friday April 19, 
in Finchley Church, Middlesex, 

The death of an elder brother of Sir 
Nathaniel, the Rev. John Conant, Rec- 
tor of St. Peter's, Sandwich, and Vicar 
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of Teynham, Kent, i¢ recorded in our 
Obituary, yol. LXXI. i. p. 400; and 
that of a younger brother, Culpepper Co- 
nant, Esq. of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
in vol. LXXXV. i. 475. 


—@e— 
Dr, Cates HILuier Parry. 
March 9. In Sion-place, Bath, 66, 
Caleb Hillier Parry, M. D. F. R.S, &e. 
father of Captain Parry, now command- 
ing the Northern Expedition of Disco- 


very. 

Dr. C. H. Parry of Bath, received his 
classical and general education at the 
celebrated academy of Warrington, and 
his medical and philosopbical instruc- 
tions in the schools of Edinburgh and 
London, At an early age he married 
Miss Righy, of Norwich, whose bro- 
ther, Dr. Rigby, has lately terminated 
an honorable and distinguished profes- 
sional life. Dr. C,H. Parry, about forty 
years ago, commenced his medical life 
at Bath, from which period, during the 
first dawning effulgence of his extraor- 
dinary powers, and the shining meridian 
of his matured knowledge, he gradually 
advanced his character as a great prac- 
tical Physician, and Medical Pbiloso- 
pher, till the fiat of the Almighty de- 
stroyed his useful and active powers, by 
a sudden attack of palsy im the year 
1816. The effects of this attack were 
so complete and universal, as to anni- 
hilate his faculties and his usefulness. 
After this era of Dr. Parry’s life, we 
must look to what ke had done, not to 
what his physical disease disabled him 
from the power of perfecting. 

Dr. Parry’s first professional public 
effort, was in a communication addressed 
to the Medical Society of London, on 
the nature and pathological history of 
certain, commonly called, nervous affec- 
tions of the head, for which he recum- 
mended compression of the carotid arte- 
ries, on a principle which subsequent 
observations on these diseases, have con- 
firmed and extended. The genius and 
original power of observation in the 
author were manifested in this tract, 
and were the foundation of further im- 
provements in pathology, which I shall 
advert to. Subsequently to this, in the 
year 1797, he published a treatise, on a 
disease, called Angina Pectoris, the lead- 
ing and essentially important part of 
which was first communicated to him, 
by his old and distinguished friend, Dr. 
Jenner, though it received additional 
demonstration from his own observa- 
tions, This Essay was received by the 
profession as an additional indication of 
Dr. Parry’s eminent talents, and is re- 
cognized as a standard work of excel- 
lence. Dr. Parry's next public work 


was one that evinced his general know- 
ledge as a natural Historian and Pbi- 
siglogist, termed “ A Treatise on Wool.” 


~ The circumstances which led Dr. Parry 


to the contemplation of, and a series of 
experiments on this interesting branch 
of natural history and national import- 
ance, are too curious pot to he slightly 
detailed :—His late Majesty Geerge IL. 
had sent two Merino rams, of the purest 
breed, for the use of the Bath and West 
of England Agricultural Society, then 
in its infaney, with a view to ascertain 
the possibility of the production of the 
finest Spanish Wool in England. Dr. 
Parry, impressed with a conviction of 
the absurdities of those opinions which 
attributed to the climate of Spain ex- 
clusively the power of production of this 
wool, determined to submit his opiniea 
to the test of experiment, and accord. 
ingly, though occupied with the inereas- 
ing claims of medical practice, aad pos- 
sessing only a small aud unfavourable 
extent of land for the purpose, he suc- 
ceeded in proving the justness of his 
own theory, and in actually leading other 
distinguished individuals, the late Lord 
Somerville, &c. to the production of 
this article, in a degree of perfection 
rather superior to the original Spanish 
breed, The subject was pursued with 
activity and ability by many other able 
experimentalists, but to Dr. Parry was 
exclusively due the philosophical inves- 
tigation of the subject, and which, 
though not strictly medical, is (like the 
investigations of the late immortal 
Hunter) so pear in its affinity to Medi- 
cine and comparative Physiology, as to 
prove that the one and the other are 
connected objects for pursuits of the 
same kind. Similar conclusions apply 
to the character and investigations of 
a late resident here, that illustrious cha- 
racter, Dr. Jenner, who bas not only 
conferred on society the most valuable 
discovery ever made, the Vaccine Ino- 
culation, but has communicated a beau- 
tiful piece of natural history, that of 
the Cuckoo, 

Subsequently to this publication, Dr. 
Parry, surrounded by incessant occupa- 
tions, published “* Observations gn the 
Pulse,” and on a fact not before known, 
viz, the formation of new arterial 
branches in quadrupeds, when the pa- 
rent and principal trunks bad been ob- 
literated by ligature, contrary. to what 
had been observed to take place in man 
under similar circumstances; this. en- 
tirely original fact, though not yet con- 
firmed, has not been controverted by 
succeeding experimentalists.—Dr. Parry 
also gave to the world a Treatise on 
Hydrophobia and Tetanus, in which the 
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histories of these generally fatal diseases 
are most ably traced from observation. 

But the greatest and most charac- 
teristic work of this eminent Philoso- 
pher and Physician, is ‘* The Elements 
of Pathology,”” published in 1816. This 
exhibits a great system of original and 
unexampled depth of observation, ac- 
euracy of conelusion, and abundance of 
fact and illustration; it may truly be 
considered as an almost unparalleled 
example of great originality and capa- 
city. Perhaps it may be an object of 
regret, that the author, capable of re- 
cording and deriving conclusions from 
experience like his, should have retarded 
to a late period of the existence of his 
powers, the putting in an earlier claim 
and record to opinions which were in- 
disputably and originally bis own. If 
sooner promulgated by himself, his just 
pretensions to the meed of fame, founded 
en his undisputed and early promulga- 
tion of pathological opinions, row uni- 
versally , and which essentially 
distinguish the present from the past 
state of medicine, would be unequivo- 
cally admitted. 

It is however within the personal re- 
collection of the writer of this brief 
memoir, and of several of his friends, 
that when the doctrines of the medical 
profession were greatly different from 
these of the present era, Dr. Parry alone 
advocated and taught principles, which 
have effected a change in Medical Phi- 
losophy, up to the present period. 

The accounts already inserted of Dr, 
Parry’s general genius, demonstrated on 
a subject not strictly within the pale of 
professional attention, is enough to 
the extent and versatility of his talents. 
To those who enjoyed his society this 
evidence would be superfluous. At the 
meetings of that useful and enlightened 

» the Bath and West of England 
Agricultural Society, his reasonings, re- 
marks, and communications were in the 
highest degree instructive, enlightening, 
and entertaining. To his efforts, the 
high estimation which this Society pos- 
sesses is not in a small degree referable, 
and ‘especially to the joint energy and 
exertions of his most able and excellent 
brother-in-law, Sir Benjamin Hobbouse, 
bart. lately President of this Institution. 

It is the result of a conviction long 
since entertained by the writer, that 
Dr. Parry’s original and ingenious claims 
to the first entertainment and avowal 
of those opinions which now influence 
the whole medical profession, have not 
been duly appreciated or known, that 
he is induced to offer this personal and 
public record of their validity, founded 
on the evidence of long intercourse and 
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early communications. Claims to sci- 
entific and literary right, should of ali 
others be the most sacredly preserved 
and attested. 

Of the various and general talent and 
knowledge of Dr. Parry, some proofs 
have already been afforded in these re- 
marks. They are however too few to 
allow of amply expatiating on his gene- 
ral traits, and the limits of this article 
would not wel) admit of much more; 
still we may add that his astonishing 
grasp of conception on every subject 
which he considered, amply fulfilled the 
phrase, ‘* Vihil tetigit quod non ornavit.” 
He was alike superior in the graver and 
lighter exercises of the mind ; his rati- 
ocinations, though luxuriant and abun- 
dant, seemed never to be the result of 
effort or labour; and his moral, conjugal, 
and parental feelings, were exemplary. 
In a continued serjes of bodily suffering, 
his Christian resignation was perfect. 

Dr. Parry has left two sons ; the first 
Dr, C. H. Parry, of Bath, the other the 
distinguished Commander of the late 
Northern Expedition. The professional 
character of the elder of these, as well 
as his general attainments, are worthy 
of his sire; and of the latter it would 
be superfluous to say any thing in addi- 
tion to the estimation expressed by his 
country. Both these sons have been 
brought up by the late Dr. Parry in the 
fullest attainment of every means of 
useful, important, and elegant instruc- 
tion, and of whieh they have amply 
availed themselves, as well as of the in- 
culcation of the purest religious and 
mora] feelings. The same may be af- 
firmed of the married and unmarried 
daughters of Dr. Parry, who received 
from their parent every indication of 
parental affection, and the amplest 
means of mental cultivation, which in 
conjunction with their mother and bro- 
thers, they returned by the most affec- 
tionate and sedulous attention to the 
sufferings of their revered father. 


— @— 


Rev. Cuaries Mein Haynes, LL. B. 


At Claydon, in the county of Suffolk, 
the Rev. Charles Mein Haynes, LL. B. 
This worthy Divine was born at Elm- 
set, in the Same county, in 1739, and 
was tbe fourth son of the Rey. Hopton 
Haynes, A. M. the Rector of that pa- 
risb, who was a son of Hopton Haynes, 
esq. Assay Master of the Mint, and 
principal Tally Writer of the Exchequer, 
a strenuous advocate for Socinianism, 
and the Author of a Tract relating to 
the prerogatives of his office, and of 
several publications on religious sub- 
jects; 
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jects *; and an elder brother of Dr, Sa- 
muel Haynes*, Canon of Windsor, the 
learned Editor of * A Collection of State 
Papers,” transcribed from the Cecil 
MSS. at Hatfield House, 1740, fol. 

Mr, Haynes. received the rudiments 
of his education at the grammar-school 
of Dedham in Essex, and from thence 
removed to Clare Hall, Cambridge, 
where he proceeded to the degree of 
LL. B. in 1765. In the year following, 
he was presented by Thomas Pelham 
Holles, Duke of Newcastle, to the Vi- 
carage of Damerham in the county of 
Wilts, as an accommodation to the ce- 
lebrated preacher, Dr. Samuel Ogden, 
and in exchange for the Rectory of 
Stansfeld in the county of Suffolk, which 
had been promised Mr. Haynes by the 
Lord Chancellor, and which was then 
vacant by the decease of his father, This 
living he beld at his death; and it is a 
circumstance worthy of remark, that 
during the fifty-six years of bis incum- 
bency, the Crown presented four several 
times to the Rectory of Stansfield, while 
two Dukes of Newcastle passed away 
without presenting to Damerham., 

As a Minister of the Established 
Chureh, Mr. Haynes was firmly at- 
tached to her doctrine and discipline; 
and for many years officiated as a 
Curate in his native county. A scru- 
pulous obedience to the divine com- 
mands, and the keeping a conscience 
void of offence towards God and man, 
were the rules that regulated his life. 
His religion was without bigotry, and 
his piety without enthusiasm. As his 
sentiments were distinguished by can- 
dour, freedom, and liberality, be was a 
firm and decided advocate for the exer- 
cise of private judgment in matters of 
religion, and on puints of doubtful dis- 
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putation +. Of a humane and benevo- 
lent disposition, he performed without 
ostentation many generous and charit- 
able actions (particularly to the family 
with which he resided), that would have 
dignified a more ample fortune. 

In bis intercourse with others his 
manners were mild and humble, friendly 
and unassuming ; yet his humility was 
without meanness, and his friendship 
without dissimulation: these qualities, 
therefore, ensured him the respect and 
esteem of his acquaintance. Naturally 
of a shy and timid disposition, the tenor 
of his life was retired: he mingled but 
little in promiscuous company, except- 
ing at particular periods, when he was 
the life and soul of the party in which 
he joined. 

The powers of his memory were great, 
and in the highest degree retentive ; 
and whatever had pleased or interested 
him, either in the perusal of books or 
the remarks and observations of others, 
he made his own entirely, and could 
bring forth his stores, as occasion offered, 
with the greatest effect. In history and 
geography, his knowledge was exten- 
sive, and his recollection of names, 
dates, and places, truly surprising. The 
writer of this brief Memoir, who revered 
his character, and who bas been often 
gratified in his society, heard him, when 
at the advanced age of seventy-six, re- 
peat, without hesitation, the regular 
succession of our English Monarchs, 
with the precise year and month of their 
accession to the throne, as well as the 
day and year of their decease ; and what 
is more surprising, this stretch of me- 
mory was followed by a similar recital 
of the Roman Emperors. 

He possessed a strong vein of plea- 
santry, and a considerable share of hu- 





* For brief Memoirs of both these persons see Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, 


vol. Il. pp. 140, 141. 


+ In corroboration of these remarks on his character, | have extracted from 








** The Monthly Repository of Theology,” &c. vol. 1]. p. 336, the following con- 
versation which passed between Mr. Haynes and the Rev. Samuel Say Toms, of 
Framlingham, as detailed by the latter Gentleman.—“ Some years since, says Mr. 
Toms, visiting at a friend’s house near to Witnesham, Mr. Haynes’s present resi- 
dence, I met the old gentleman, and entering into conversation, I mentioned that 
I had often beard my mother speak of a clergyman of his name at Elmset: he 
replied, ‘ he was my father;’ and of Mr. Hopton Haynes, ‘ yes, he was my grand- 
father ; and said, his writings were very differently thought of now from what they 
were at their first publication, and some years after, They are now in high repute 
with many, as giving a just and rational interpretation of the scripture doctrine 
concerning Jesus Christ. There were warm contenders on both sides of the ques- 
tion. It became every one to examine and think for himself, and speak and act 
from conviction ; but some were of opinion, that religion was a plain simple thing, 
and that it was of more importance to insist on it practically, than to enter upon 
the minuti# of controversy. ‘ He bath shewn thee, O man, what is good, and 
what,” &c. ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God,’ &c, ‘ The grace of God, which 
bringeth salvation, had appeared unto all men, teaching,’ &c. On these things 
hang all the law and the prophets, and those persons think they best preach Christ, 
who lay the main stress on them.” 
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mour; and toa pun was by no means 
an enemy. In all parties, where the 
company accorded with his taste and 
inclination, his conversation was ani- 
mated and amusing; teeming with re- 
partee, and pointed with wit ; enriched 
by anecdote, and enlivened by story, 
His recitations of passages from various 
authors, whetber serious or bumorous, 
were given on such occasions with great 
taste and spirit; and will be long re- 
membered by those who have ever had 
the pleasure of hearing him. Many 
pleasing anecdotes respecting him are 
in the recollection of his friends, to 
whom his attractive qualities had long 
endeared him, and whom he had enter- 
tained with as many good puns as had 
ever emanated from the most celebrated 
Wits of the day. 

Mr. Haynes departed this life April 
the 17th, in the 83d year of his age, in 
the full enjoyment of his faculties, and 
of a tolerable share of health, even to 
the last. 

At his particular request, his remains 
were conveyed tu Elmset, his native vil- 
lage, and interred in the church-yard of 
that parish, under a tree which he had 
specified ; having always strongly de- 
cried the indecency, of interment in 
eburches, wisely observing, that ‘* the 
Church was intended for the living, 
and its Yard for the dead.” 

Mr. Haynes was a bachelor ; and his 
niece, Charlotte Catherine Anne, the 
sole daughter and heiress of his elder 
brother, Samuel Haynes, esq. was mar- 
ried January the 14th, 1783, to Jobn 
William Egerton, the present Earl of 
Bridgewater. 

Ipswich. F. 


Rev. Curistorner WyviLL, 

March 8. At his seat, Burton Hall, 
near Wensley Dale, in the North Riding 
of Yorkshire, in his 63d year, the Rev. 
Christopher Wyvill. Having attained 
to this advanced period, his removal 
from the world is matter of sorrow, ra- 
ther than surprize, to his friends; who, 
in the last stage of bis useful and bene- 
voleut life, when gradually decaying, as 
an aged tree in the forest, derived from 
his example a most important and in- 
structive lesson of Christian piety, pa- 
tience, and resignation. 

The writer of this article knew him 
well, and therefore feels himself not in- 
competent to bear ample and unequi- 
vocal testimony to the distinguished vir- 
tue and sterling worth of this friend of 
his country and of mankind, 

The independence of his principles, 
the calm dignity, the manly simplicity, 
and consistency of his conduct, the in- 
trepidity and firmness of his mind, toge- 
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ther with the probity and purity of his 
heart, could not be contemplated without 
improvement. Nor will bis bright ex- 
ample be lost to the world—it will con- 
tinue to shine with unfading lustre on 
all around—it will “ long live in the re- 
membrance of those who knew him "— 
it will leave a lasting impression on the 
minds of bis much-respected and amia- 
ble family—of bis numerous friends—~ 
and of the virtuous and wise in the busy 
circle of the world. This able and gene- 
rous advocate of the rights of humanity, 
eminently distinguished as he was by 
his love of constitutional liberty, civil 
and religious, and by his unwearied en- 
deavours to promote the freedom and 
happiness of the human race, is justly 
entitled to the designation of a genuine 
philanthropist, an enlightened and dis- 
interested patriot, a truly upright and 
honorable man, 

In early life, Mr. Wyvill was conspi- 
cuous for his ardent zeal in the cause of 
political and parliamentary reform. As 
an active member of the Yorkshire Asso- 
ciation, instituted about the year 1780, 
for promoting this great object, he was 
unanimously chosen Secretary to that 
public-spirited body. At this period, he 
acted with a band of patriots, illustrious 
in rank, talents, and virtue. But he 
was more particularly united by the ties 
of personal, as well as political, con- 
fidence and esteem, as a friend and fel- 
low-labourer, with the virtuous Sir 
George Saville, whose name, in the 
annals of Britain, will ever stand high 
on the scale of inflexible political inte- 
grity. Mr. Wyvill was to the last a 
consistent and strenuous supporter of 
the principle of reform, although he 
differed from the reformists of the pre- 
sent day as to the extent and modifica- 
tions of that principle. 

It was the good fortune of this re- 
vered and excellent father to live to see 
his own principles revived, like the 
pheenix rising from its ashes, in the per- 
son of his son, who was chosen one of 
the representatives for the City of York, 
ip a manner equally honorable to him- 
self and to his constituents ; and whose 
liberal and decided conduct, fortified by 
paternal counsel and example, has esta- 
blished his character as a manly, honest, 
and independent Member of Parliament. 

Through life, Mr. Wyvill assiduously 
laboured to maintain the cause of uni- 
versal toleration. It was his fervent 
wish to see the rights of conscience ex- 
tended to persons of all religious opi- 
nions ; to secure to every man the glo- 
rious privilege of worshipping God in 
the manner most consonant to his own 
reason and understanding; and most 
conformable to the laws and institutions 
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of the gospel. In this cause, he mani- 
fested the true spirit and magnanimity 
of the Reformers and Confessors of an- 
cient times. It was the object nearest 
his heart to forward every effort towards 
obtaining relief for the Roman Catholics 
from all their disabilities and privations. 
To this purpose he cheerfully devoted 
his time, his talents, and the ample 
means with which Providence had blessed 
him. This absorbed bis whole atten- 
tion, and employed all the powers and 
energies of his mind; while he spared 
no labour which might tend to advance 
the best interests of that religion “ which 
is pure, peaceable, gentle, full of mercy 
and of good fruits, without partiality, 
and without hypocrisy ”"—that religion 
of which he was himself at once the orna- 
ment and the example. Upon the subject 
of the Catholic question his correspond- 
ence was interesting and exteusive, 
amongst those friends who were em- 
barked in the same pursuit. 

A manacting like this undaunted cham- 
pion of Christian Liberty and Truth, un- 
der the influence of these ennobling mo- 
tives, and these enlarged and exalted 
views, could not fail to attract the es- 
teem and respect even of those who 
differed from him in opinion. Habi- 
tually fraught with the sentiments of an 
ardent, unaffected, and elevated piety 
and devotion, his mind sustained the 
depressions of age, and of declining 
health, with fortitude, composure, and 
resignation to the will of God; and the 
death of this excellent man was corre- 


spondent with his life. 
Lympston, March 25. T. J. 
—@— 
Wituiam Piumer, Eso. 

The late William Plumer, esq. whose 
death we announced in p. 94, was the 
son of Wiliam Plumer, esq. of Blake- 
mere, representative for the county of 
Herts, and was born May 24, 1736. 
This gentleman bad three sisters, two 
of whom died unmarried. His sister 
Jane, in 1769, married the Rev. Mr. 
Whateley, by whom she had, William, 
Thomas (now Rector of Cookham, 
co. Berks), Joseph (now dead, after 
having assumed the name of Halsey, by 
marriage, and representing the borough 
of St. Albans in two parliaments, leaving 
a son and daughters), Richard (Rector 
of Cheddiston, co Suff.), and daughters. 

Mr. Plumer bad been twice married. 
His widow, now surviving, was Miss 
Jane Hamilton, one of the daughters of 
the Hon. and Rev. Mr, Hamilton, and 
niece to the late Earl of Abercorn, and 
leaving no issue. 

William Plumer, esq. of Blakemere, 
the father of the present subject, had a 
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having, with his brother Richard, inhe- 
rited the great property of Walter Plu- 
mer, esq. of Cheddiston, co. Suff. 1746 ; 
and further, by his brother Richard 
(who was member for Oxford, and a 
Lord of Plantation) dying 1750, he be- 
came the sole representative of the es- 
tate of Walter Plumer. 

Of this Walter Plumer it may be ne- 
cessary to State, that be was a leading 
member in parliament in his day, 
having been twice elected in the House 
of Commons to represent Alborough, 
and twice for Appleby; and in the 
House in 1732 we find him particularly 
Strenuous against standing armies in 
the moment of peace, and in the mode 
of quartering soldiers upon innkeepers, 
&c. &e. as oppressive upon one class of 
persons. The firmness and resolution 
of this gentleman occasioned an observa- 
tion at the moment, “ that the name of 
Walter Plumer would at all times be 
amiable to all good men, wha would 
see, that no difference of opinion with 
Ministers bad made him indifferent to 
the Constitution.” The Ministers at 
this moment complained of the scrib- 
blers against Government ; Mr. Plumer 
observed, ** do not give us soldiers to, 
repel this host; employ scribblers 
against them, as plenty can always be 
found on any side of a question.” This 
gentleman was always a steady adherent 
to the rights and interests of the peo- 
ple; and this patriotic conduct of the 
uncle, it is conceived, has had its weight 
and influence with bis nephew, who ap- 
pears to have cherished his views upon 
the same political bias, and which he 
has followed through life with credit 
and consistency, as the following hasty 
review of his public life will pourtray. 
At the general election in 1763 he first 
entered the House of Commons for 
Lewes in Sussex; and at the general 
election in 1768, he succeeded to the 
representation of the county of Hert- 
ford, in which he continued till 1806, a 
period of 38 years. And as a proof in 
what high estimation his services were 
held by the independent freeholders of 
the county, he was presented by them, 
a few years afterwards, with a silver 
vase of snperior workmanship. After 
having served as member for the county 
in which he lived for eight successive 
parliaments, and executing this bonour- 
able trust with activity and zeal, his 
advanced age induced him to resign a 
charge which he did not feel equal to 
support with his accustomed energy. 
Since that period he bas sat in parlia- 
ment forthe borough of Higham Ferrers; 
still maintaining his perfect independ- 
ence of all sinister views, and acting up 
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to the free and genuine principles which 
ever governed bis public conduct. His 
private and social qualities are best re- 
cognised in the esteem and affectionate 
respect borne him by all who were ad- 
mitted to his intimacy, who could not 
fail to experience the soundness of his 
understanding, and admire the elegance 
of his well-cultivated mind. He 

the maturity of his life in the society of 
the first men of the age ; a circumstance 
from which Mr. Plumer derived all the 
advantages which such an intercourse 
was calculated to produce, as was appa- 
rent in bis conversation and the tone of 
his thoughts. Too quick in his appre- 
hension and words to be distinguished 
as a parliamentary speaker; too inde- 
pendent to listen for a moment to the 
intrigues of ministerial or court in- 
fluence; and too thoughtful and patri- 
otic not to act consistently with those 
who had only their country’s good at 
heart, he was steady to his vote during 
the whole of the most brilliant period of 
British eloquence, and formed one of 
that constellation, of which Charles 
Fox was the leading star; and though 
not splendid, or sufficiently confident 
in bis own talent, which was sufficiently 
manifest in all business of committees, 
where his services were pre-eminent, he 
was in heart of the first magnitude, 
His unwearied attention to the local in- 
terests of the county, so long entrusted 
tu his care, as one of its representatives 
—his readiness of access to all who ap- 
proached bim—let these and other vir- 
tues bear testimony. In the softer and 
more amiable virtues of private and do- 
mestic life, he was the affectionate hus- 
band, the kind and liberal landlord, the 
indulgent master, and the firm and 
sincere friend; hospitable without pa- 
rade, generous without ostentation. 
Though death at the age of 26 cannot 
be called sudden, yet in the instance of 
this venerable patriot it was peculiarly 
awful. For many months he had en- 
joyed a state of health rarely witnessed 
at this period of life, never exceeded at 
any. At six o’clock in the evening he 
had retired from the drawing-room in 
perfect health and spirits ; at seven it 
pleased God to visit him with the fatal 
blow under which he sunk, and he was 
carried to the bed he never left again 
alive. For the few days he survived, 
his mental faculties remained perfect ; 
he was sensible of every thing about 
him~but his own danger. The mind of 
Plumer was the last part of him that 
became extinct: and when at last he 
ceased to breathe, it was so impercepti- 


bly, that it was some time before his at- 
Gent. Mac. April, 1822. 
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tendants perceived that the lamp of life 
was extinguished. Truly then it may 
be said, that he enjoyed life till the 
latest hour of his existence ; and that he 
died, as he had always expressed a wish 
to die, without protracted suffering. 


* Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
Tam cari capitis?” 


Few retrospects of the same extent 
(86 years) could be taken with so cali 
and self-approving an eye as his conduct 
in every relation of society, might jus- 
tify him in doing. In William Plumer 
we have lust one of the few which yet 
remained to us of aclass gradually be- 
coming extinct—the true old English 
gentleman; and he has not left bebind 
him a more complete representative of 
this valuable character. 

This worthy man was at his own re- 
quest buried in the quietest manner, 
and borne by his own labourers, on the 
24th of January 1822 ; and without any 
display or notice, innumerable persons 
of all descriptions, old and young, came 
to pay their silent but heartfelt tribute 
of gratitude to their long and venerable 
patron, as the series of his beneficence 
to the neighbourhood and country 
around, had bappily been protracted for 
an uninterrupted period of more than 60 
years. This sympathy of gratitude was 
unaffected, it sprang pure from the 
heart, and if only those grieve for his 
loss who had cause to feel the benefits of 
his presence on earth, there are hearts 
enough to mourn him long and sin- 
cerely. Among the mourners we ob- 
served, Mr. Byde, Mr. Calvert, Mr. 
Roper, Lord W. Bentinck, &c. &c. ; fol- 
lowed by his household domestics and 
tenantry, many of whom shewed the 
strength of their feelings on this parting 
with their old and valuable friend, land- 
lord, or master. 

The remains were conveyed to the 
family vault in Eastwick cbhurcb, and 
were met at the church-yard gate by 
the Rev. James Tomlin, who perf 
the solemn service; and while it was 
performing, respiration was apparently 
suppressed, so much impressed were the 
numerous congregation assembled at 
the solemnity before them, in unisun 
with their feelings. 

On the Sunday after the funeral, the 
Rev. Mr. Tomlin preached a sermon at 
Eastwick church, in reference to this 
late event, taking for his text, Proverbs, 
ch. x. v. 7. In this discourse, the cha- 
racter of a just man was drawn agreea- 
bly to a Scriptural view, “ which all 
who knew him will easily recognise, and 
united with so many other inestimable 
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qualities of the head and heart, will 
transmit his name to posterity, with the 
appropriate blessing of the memory of 
the just.’’ 

This sermon has been printed for pri- 
vate circulation at the request of many 
who heard it, and of many who had not 
the opportunity of hearing it. 


Rev, Joun RIvanp. 

March 13. At the Rectory House, 
Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire, in his 
86th year, the Rev. John Riland, A.M. 
52 years rector of that place. 

Though a deference, for what we 
know would have been the wish of this 
truly venerable man, will restrain the 
full expression of our judgment and 
feelings on this occasion, we cannot 
withhold our just tribute from departed 
worth, and of such distinguished enmsi- 
nence, from a character so well known, 
and whose virtues and labours as a 
Christian Minister, have, for nearly 
half a century, been so extensively 
useful, and so highly appreciated, in 
that town and neighbourhood. It has 
been permitted but to few to live and 
to labour so long, and throughout a 
life lengthened beyond the ordinary 
days of man, to fulfil their ministerial 
course with a simplicity and integrity of 
character more transparent—with a be- 
nevolence more disinterested and en- 
larged—or with a purer, more ardent 
and active zeal for the glory of God. 
Long, very long, will his memory be 
cherished and blessed by the many who 
have profited by his labours—who were 
his ‘* hope and joy” here, and will be 
his “‘ crown of rejoicing in the day of 
the Lord Jesus !"’ ‘ 


i a 
Joun GREEN, Eso. 

April i6. At his house in Highbury 
Park, in his 69th year, John Green, Esq. 
a native of Hinckley in Leicestersbire, 
where for many years he successfully car- 
ried on a'considerable trade’ as a manu- 
facturer of hosiery. His family was seated 
many years at Somerby, in that county; 
but the manor, &c. was sold by the uncle 
of this gentleman in the year 1760. Mr. 
Green was appointed in 1209, Lieute- 
nant-colonel of the West Leicestershire 
Local Militia; but on leaving Leicester- 
shire, he resigned his commission, He 
married in 1784, Anne daughter of John 
Reep, Esq. of. Ridgeway in Devousbire, 
who survives him, with two sons and 
five daughters. 


Joun Hopeson, Esq. 

Aprii7. At Buckden, after a short 
illness, Jobn Hodgson, esq. M. A. Com- 
missary of the Archdeaconry of Hunting- 
don, aged 82.—He had filled the office 


of Secretary to the Bishop of Lincoln 
(from whien he retired in 1820) for the 
long space of more than fifty years, 
during the incumbency of Dr. Green, 
Dr. Thurlow, and lastly of Dr. Tomline, 
now Bishop of Winchester, whose con- 
fidence and friendship he had the honor 
to enjoy to the latest period. By the 
clergy of the extensive diocese of Lin- 
coln, his constant attention to the du- 
ties of his situation, and the ability and 
courtesy with which he discharged 
them, were universally acknowledged 
and duly appreciated. To his friends 
and neighbours he was endeared by his 
social and benevolent disposition, his 
mild and truly christian temper. His 
poorer brethren loved bim, bis nume- 
rous acquaintance respected and es- 
teemed him. By his afflicted widow 
and family the loss of this excellent hus- 
band and father is severely felt, how- 
ever the blow may be mitigated by the 
humble but well-grounded hope that he 
has obtained a heavenly reward. 


—o— 
DEATHS. 

Lonpon anv its Environs. 
Feb.11. Aged 60, A. W. Devis, esq. R.A. 
Lately. In Grosvenor-square, 28, 

Eoty Charlotte wens, 4 teen mys of 

estmoreland. —— At Isli my, 74, 
Edmund Alderson, esq. principal secretary 
to Sir ape bey > a — in 
ordinary o! hancery. 
Mr. A. was in the Life Guards in the riots of 
1780, in which service he lost an eye -—— 
In Dartmouth-street, aged 75, Rear-adm. 
Abraham Guyott.—— 69, the Rev. w. 
decane Plame aatiient 
¢c » and u years oO! 
the rs’ Grammar-school, —— Rev. J. 
H. Powell, vicar of Eccleshall, Stafford, and 
Dunchurch, co. Warwick.——In her 58th 
year, Lucilla Anna Maria, only dau. of the 
late Rev. Richard Graves, of a. So- 
merset, author of the *¢ Spiri i ;° 
“ a ew James ange res “Lge 
t 67 +—— Aged 76, ames > 
esq. late of London-fields, Hackney——At 
Kensi mn, aged 72, Mr. Samson Coys- 
garne, formerly a purser in the Navy. 
—— At her dson’s in Horsley-down, 
aged 99, Mrs. Clarkson. 

March. Aged 55, Sarah, wife of Wm. 
Blair, esq. surgeon of Great Russell-street. 
——March 23. In Margaret-street, Caven- 
dish-square, John Dawes, esq. of Highbury, 
co. Middlesex, and of Charleywood House, 
Herts.——Aged 71, Joseph » @8q. son 
of the late John Ashe, esq. and brother to 
the late Rev. Sam. Ashe, many years rector 
of Langley Burrell, Wilts. —— March 26. 

72, Mitchell Smith, esq. of London- 

—— March 30. At Richmond, 16, 
Henry, last remaining child of Wm. Walker, 
the late lecturer on the Eidouranion—— 
March 
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‘arch 31. Samuel Yate Benyon, esq. one of 
his y’ Counsel, Attorney General of 
sod Majesty's ¢ 


Civil Service. ——April 9. At Ham- 
mersmith, 68, Richard Radford, esq. 
one of his Majesty's Justices of the Peace 
for the county of Middlesex, and on the 
Court of the Company of A: i 


pothecaries. 
Apeil 14, At Hackney, of an promt 
44, James Belloncle, esq. late of 
Beprorpsuire.—Aged 70, John Cooch, 


. of Bedford. 
“Renee 26, At Sunning Hill, 
only dau. of G. Simson, esq. of Sil- 
w Park. April 16. Aged 76, Mr. 
Carey Godfrey, of Chawley, near Cumner. 
Bucxincuamsuire.— April 18. At New- 
Pagnel, aged 79, Jane, widow of T. G. 
‘orster, esq. and eldest dau. of the Rev. J. 
Watkin, formerly Rector of Yelvertoft, 
Northamptonshire. 

Camprinoesnins.—At Manea, in the 
Isle. of Ely; aged 32, Mr. Robert Cross, 
—— an Ensign in the Cambridgeshire 
Local Militia ——March 12. Aged 29, W. 
T. D. Cory, son of Mr. W. Cory, of Cam- 
bridge. He retired to rest the evening be- 
fore as well as usual, but was found a co 
the next morning. — nes h. — 
bourne, 74, the relict of t te : 
Mahon eles dpeil 7. Mrs. R. Ward, 
of Wisbech, - 

Cuesuirs.—At Chester, Mr. Dodd.—— 
The relict of the late W. Glegg, esq. of 

——At Heaton Norris, aged 89, 
Mr. John Hulme——March 20. At Dor- 
field, 80, H. Tomkinson, 

on as eye Falmouth, Ensign J. 
G. Newman, late of the 40th reg. 
aged 81, James Kempe, esq. 
senior Alderman of the Borough.—— At 
Bodmin, Miss A. Chapple. t Launces- 
ton, 87, Mr. J. Paul ——At Trekenning, 74, 
Francis Par ter, esq. At ceston, 
the wife of Mr. Penwarden, alderman of that 
Borough.—At Slowford, R. Eastcott, esq. 

Cumprrtann.— At Brampton, Mr. C. 
Ewart, of Swallow-street.——At Maryport, 
aged 67, Mrs. Eliz. Smith, relict of the late 
Capt. W. Smith ——Aged 73, Tho. Hodg- 
son, esq. of Fauld——Rev. J. S. Jackson, 
of Holm Caltram. 

Dersysnine.—At Hartingland, in his 
85th year, Mr. C. Flint. At Chelmorton, 
aged 95, Mr. J. Ollereshaw. At Dray- 
cott House, S. Rickards, esq. At Over- 
ton Hall, aged 38, the wife of W. Milnes, 
esq.——Aged 92, the relict of Mr. John 

‘inney.——— Aged 68, the Rev. Geo. Boss- 
ley, M. A. thirty-three years Rector of 
Clowne, and forty-one years Vicar of Ches- 
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terfield. He was of St. John's College, 
Cambridge, B. A. 1776; M. A. 1779. 
Devonsnirne.—At Totness, aged 72, G. 
Fowell, esq.———At Dawlish, aged 77, Pe- 
ter Churchill, esq. —— At the 


Dock, Capt. E. 
widow of Lieut. Henry Blaxton, R. N. and 
sister to Adm. Sir Edw. pincsatat> 
The widow of T. Templer, esq. of 
-house, near Exeter. A. Kelly, esq. 

of Kelly, barrister, and a partner in the 
Bank of Minchin and Co. Portsmouth. 
At Tiverton, at an advanced age, R. 
Blundell, esq. the last surviving descendant 
of Peter Blundell, the founder of Tiverton 
Grammar School. —— At Stonehouse, Mr. 
P. Ellery, R. N.—— At Cawsand, aged 80, 
Mrs. Parkin.——At Willand, aged 85, Mrs. 
Tanner.——At Ashburton, the widow of the 
late W. Sunter, esq. —-— March.12. At 
Ferum-hill, Tavistock, William, son of John 
Gill, esq. March 16. At the Vicarage, 
Broad Clisp, Emma Isabella, dau. of the late 
Thos. Harris, esq. of Ragby, co. Warwick. 
——March 18. At Chudleigh, the relict of 
the late Rev. John or 

Dorsetsuine.—At . 83, 
the widow of Rev. Hankey Deoee, 
of Panteague, co. Monmouth.——At Wim- 
borne, 68, Mr. W. Knott.——At his bro- 
ther’s house, at Bridport, Robert Perham, 
esq. banker of Crewkerne ——Edw. son of 
E. Pritchard, esq. banker, of Ross, He- 
refordshire.——At Charmouth, aged 73, S. 
Bullen, esq. At Shaftesbury, Mr. G. 
Thomas. ‘March 22. At Wimbourn, in 
the prime of life, Mr. R. Druitt, surgeon, 
leaving a widow and five young children. 

Durnam.—At Darlington, 49, Miss Allan, 
dau. of Mr: Geo. Allan, at law. 

Essex.—At High Lane, aged 106, 
Mrs. Godsalve-——At Broomfield, aged 56, 
Mrs. C. Porter——At Rayleigh, Mrs. Mur- 
doch. At Chelmsford, Elizabeth Anne, 
dau. of the Rev. W. Williams.——At Mal- 
don, 82, Mr. E. Hunsdon. Frances, 
dau. of Adm. Rob. Montague. — At M: 
land Point, Stratford, aged 77, the relict 
of the late Christo Court. —— March 





























20. At Claybe' all, aged 66, Wilhel- 
mina Caroline, relict of James Hatch, esq. 
March 21. At 





i Vicarage, the 
Rev. Edward cern al of ng and 
Walthamstow.— —April 5. At Colchester, 
41, Miss Round, dau. of late J. Round, esq. 
of Birch Hall. April 6. Aged 15, E. 
Sidney, son of Wm. Sims of Hubbard's 
Hall. April 7, Found dead by his side, 
aged 63, the wife of Charles James Co- 
verly, esq. of Bengal House, Woodford. 
April 11. At Pive’s-hill, Birchanger, 
71, Col. Welsh. _~ 17. At Ardleigh, 
aged 67, the Rev. M. Lugar. 

GuoucesTersHine.—At Littleworth, near 
? Minchin- 
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Minchinham: in consequence of in 
sustained baling a @ quarry, MeO 
Burgess.——The . John Burton Wat- 
kin, formerly fellow of New College, Oxford. 
He proceeded M. a Se pate 
1781, was presented to the vicarage 

hfield, by the Wardens and Fellows of 
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New College. At Tockington, 80, 
Mrs. Napleton, sister of the late Rev. Dr. 
Napleton, canon residentiary of Hereford. 


——At Cheltenham, Joseph Watts, esq. 
solicitor———At Woodchester, T. Adams, 
esq. —— At Parkill House, J. Nash, esq. 
——At Gloucester, in College-green, Mrs. 
Baylis. At Bristol, the Rev. J. J. Bird. 

In Park-street, Charles Penny, esq. 
—— At Westbury-hill, aged 75, Mr. p. 
Crocker, of the highly respectable firm of 
Messrs. Harfords, Partridge, and Co. of Bris- 
tol.——-At the Hot-wells, 88, Drew, 
esq. of Drew-mount, co. Kilk.——At Glou- 
cester, aged 82, Mrs. Middleton, relict of 
alderman Middleton, of that city. At 
Colham, aged 51, James George, esq. of 
Bristol.——-At Clifton, aged 77, the relict 
of H. Worrall, esq. of Manchester. At 
Bristol, aged 89, Miss Anne King, of Cum- 
berland-street ——March 31. At the nur- 
sery, Durdham-down, 62, Mr. John Sweet. 
—— April 3. In Hope-square, Bristol, 
Frances, relict of the late Rev. David 
Brown, of Calcutta. —— April 5. At Chel- 
tenham, Augusta Maria, dau. of the Rev. 
Dr. Thomson, of Long ey Cam- 
bridge. April 6. Aged 89, Mrs. Anne 
King, in Cotberan-seet, mother of 

e King, esq. of Bristol. —~— Bridget 
Denk " daughter of Richard me 
of West ‘Trim—— April 7. At Chel- 
tenham, Miss Butlin, dau of the late Thos. 
Butlin; esq. of Tarville Park, near Henley 
Oxfordshire. ——April 8. The dau. of the 
late Sam. Whitchurch, esq. of Bristol. 
At Tockington, Sybella, wife of John Gor- 
don, esq. of Wincombe, Wilts. 

Hampsnire.—At Southampton, 81, Gen. 
Richardson.—— At Winchester, 90, Mr. J. 
G. Feacham.——At Swathling, 62, Doro- 
thea, widow of Rev. Charles Warre, of 

r ‘March 21. At Hinton-house, 
77, the relict of Rob. Thornton Hey- 
sham, esq. of Stagenhoe Park, Herts. 
March 18. At Southampton, aged 59, Mr. 
Isaac Houlson, brass-founder, late of Bris- 
tol.—— March 27. At Winchester, the Rev. 
Carew Gauntlett, nephew of the Warden of 
New College. 

Hererorpsuire.—- At Kingsland, aged 
67, Edward Robson Ward, esq.—March 
29. At Stanton-park, aged 90, James King, 
esq. the oldest magistrate and deputy-lieu- 
tenant in that county. 

Herts.—At Hoddesdon, 103, E. Field.—- 
At Marston, 81, Mrs. Sarah 
Collier——At Hertford, Mr. John Evans, 
Alderman.——-March 5. The daughter of 
the Rev. Henry Law, of Standon.—— April 
4. At Hamells, W. Waddelow, esq. late of 



































of remarkable Persons. [April, 


Undley-hall, Suffolk.——April 11. Mr. At 
Davies, postmaster of Hertford.—_—- April 16. 
AtEast Bamet, J.C. Green, late of Westinst. 

Hunts.—At the rectory-house, Hamer- 
ton, the Rev. R. Pyne, many years rector of 
that parish. 

Kent.—At Rowling, Mrs. Mary Finch, 
youngest dau. of the late Hon. Edw. Hatton, 
and sister of G. F. Hatton, go Eastwell- 
park——At Chilston-park, W. B. Best, 

.——At Folkstone, aged 86, Mr. John 
Hille———At Chatham, aged 75, Mr. Thos. 
Barton, many years a in H. M. 
Dock-yard.—— At Canterbury, in King- 
street, 69, Mrs. Dernacour.—— At 
Chatham, aged 82, Mr. W. B. Mitchell.—— 
At Sheerness, T. T.Folds, esq. M. D.— 
At Selling, aged 62, Mr. A. Amos. Mar. 
22. At te, Mr. Edw. Daniel, jun. 
solicitor. March 29. At Sandwich, aged 
39, Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
Nehemiah Nisbett, rector of Tunstall —— 
Aprils. At Little Heath, near Woolwich, 

ts.Jane Henderson, relict of Thos. Hen- 











derson, esq. of Dominica. April 8. At 
Gillingham, 83, the Rev. Hounstone 
Radcliffe, Archdeacon and of 


Canterbury, rector of Ickham, and vicar of 
Gillingham ; he was also sub-dean of Wells. 
He was of New College, Oxford, M. A. 
1764; B. and D. D. 1784.——April 14. 
At Canterbury, after a long and painful ill- 
ness, aged 33, Lieut. James Elwyn, on the 
half-pay of the 31 reg. 33 

Lancasuire. — At Li 1, 70, 
Mrs. M. Cash, one of the Society of Friends, 
among whom she propery hae asa 
minister. She was much deservedly 
respected, and was a distinguished instance 
of the capabilities of the female mind, hav- 
ing conducted an extensive business upwards 
of twenty years. During the latter period 
of her life she was much engaged in works 
of pomcnens > Maye unremittingly attentive 
in promoting the system of pri iscipline 
nd ehptigien tatroduced Ry abe piles. 
thropic Mrs. Fry.——At Liverpool, Mr. J. 
Mendell, aged 87.——At Manchester, aged 
32, Mr. E. Buxton, of the firm of — 
Buxton and sons.——In ee itch, 
Mr. J. Meredith. —— 50, Mr. T. 
Lenrick.——The relict of Henry Worrall, 
esq. of Manchester.——At C -hall, 
aged 22, Richard, eldest son of R. G. Lomax, 
esq.——At Salford, aged 38, Mr. R. Mars- 
den.—— At Ormskirk, aged 88, the Rev. W. 
Naylor. He was the classical master of the 
public mar-school of that town for 
nearly sixty years; and so and uni- 
form was he in his attendance to his scholas- 
tic duties, that his oldest pupils could not 
recollect his having been absent a single day. 
At Rochdale, 51, John Walmsley, 
esq. late high-sheriff of the county of Lan- 
caster.——At Astley, aged 81, the Rev. 
Robert Barker, A. M. rector of Saint 








Anne’s.——The wife of John. Bradshaw, 
esq. justice of the peace.——At e+ 
the 














1832.) 
the Rev. J. Turner.—March 10. At Old- 


ham, Mr. William Chi .——Adam 


Hannah relict of the late Thomas Dicker- 


son, .——March 15. At whe eal 
yee, ‘oxteth-park, aged 36, Mr. William 

‘omlinson.—— March 20. At Halton Cot- 
ton-mills, near Lancaster, Jane, wife of Mr. 
Thomas Robinson. She will be a great loss 


to the employed in their extensive 
odtie-cepetentt 1. 66, Mr. Daniel 
Lees, of Bankside, , brother to 


ee 
is prosperous career in the accumulation 
of wealth affords a striking instance of the 
id commercial prosperity by which that 
of the country has been enriched within 

a century. e scale of his elevation 
may be from the humble occupation 
of the loom, to the possession of property 


at nearly 200,000/.——April 11. 
an eked, Cecilia, wife of Rich. Willis, 


“"Lascesrensnina.— At Cold Overton, aged 
70, Mr. J. Sharpe.——At Loughborough, 
J. Boott, esq.— At Leicester, aged 73, Mr. 
ae Read. —— At North Kilworth, 
74, Mr. T. Berridge. 

Lincotnsuire.—At Tetford, aged 54, 
Mr. R. Dymoke. 74, Mrs. Eleanor 
Gordon, sister to Sir Jenison Gordon, Bart. 
of. Haverholm Priory.——At Tothill, near 
Louth, aged 75, Mrs. Taylor.——At Horn- 
castle, 86, Mr. P. Pogson.——Rev. Charles 
Wakeham, ——_ Lichfield and Co- 
ventry, and rector of Wickenby. He was of 
Christ's College, Cambridge, B. A. 1782 ; 
M. A. 1785. 

Norrorx.—At Norwich, aged 79, Mr. 
Marsh.——At East Dereham, 68, William 
Castell, esq.——At Yarmouth, — G. 
Gunton.——Aged 78, Mrs. M. Diball —— 
At Matlask, aged 100, Mrs. Leeder, widow. 
——Marehs30. — a a but severe ill- 
ness, aged 62, Rev. Boldero, of 
the Rev. Anthony Barwick, vicar Neat- 
ished and Horning, which livings were pre- 
sented to him by Bishop Yonge in 1767. 

NorTHAMPTONSHIRE. Mary Deacon, 
dau. of Mr. Thomas Howes, solicitor. 
At Weedon-beck, aged 78, Mr. James Barge. 
——March 2. At Peterborough, aged 64, 
C. Whitehead, esq. of Warrington. ——Rev. 
E. rain rector of Benefield and Stoke 

—April 1. At rooke rectory, 
7 Harriso: eben B. om of the Re. 
Dr. Harrison, and student of Christ Church, 
Oxford.——April 8. At Peterborough, aged 
91, Mr. Thomas Julyan. At Northamp- 
ton, aged 70, Jos. Hall, esq. banker. 

NortHumBertann.—At Tritlington, P. 
H. Naters, esq.——At Blagdon, 104, Mr. 
J. Morrison. 

Nortrincuamsuire.—In Goosegate, 62, 
Mr. J. Latham.—In Red Lion-square, 66, 
Mr. T. Morton.—At Marnham, Ellen, wife 
of the Rev. G. Almond.-—At Wollaton, 











Obituary ; with Anecdotes of remarkable Persons. 


84, Mr. R. Walker, one of the Society 
Friends.—_—-At Mansfield, aged 78, Mr. 
G. Barratt.——At Worksop, aged 88, Mr. 
R. Cowley.—— March 20. Mr. Wm. Wil- 


cox, of Mansfield, surgeon and 
He was a native of Barton, and ly in 
extensive practice at Stamford. 


Oxrorpsuire.—Feb. 12. At Charlbury, 
97, Robert Spendiove, a highly re- 
pe member of the Soci of Fronds. 
In his character were combined the several 
a which constitute the true Christian. 
is long and useful life was marked by a vi- 
oa of intellect which he retained till nearly 
is last moments; by an unremitted atten- 
tion to the happiness of his domestic circle, 
and by those social virtues which render 
their traly valuable. He has left a 
deeply afflicted widow, with numerous friends 
and relatives wee = loss. March 
24. Aged 89, Richard Weston, esq. many 
years a member of the Corporation of Ox- 
ford, and in the commission of the for 
that city——April 1. At Ensham-hall, the 
residence of his son-in-law, John Ruxton, 
esq. aged 73, Col. Patrick Hay, of the Hon. 
E. I. Company's service. —— April 7. At 
St. Mary Magdalen, Oxford, 83, Mr. 
T. Milbourne, who had served the Society of 
Trinity College in quality of maniciple thirty 
years——April 15. At St. Aldate’s, aged 
40, Mr. Rich. Pratt, coach-proprietor, of 
Oxford. Aged 61, Mr. W. Hickman, 
town-serjeant of Henley. —— Catherine, 
oungest dau. of the late Swithen Adee, 
M. D. of Littl -house. —— April 17. 
At Weston-on-the-green, in his 66th year, 
the Rev. James Yalden, vicar of that pa- 
rish and rector of Bucknell, and formerly 
Fellow of New College, Oxford, M.A. 1786. 
Suropsuirne.—At Ludlow, Mrs. Baugh, 
widow of Benj. B. esq. town-clerk.——At 
Wenlock, Mr. Rhoden.——At Harnage- 
grange, aged 59, Mrs. Shuker.——At Whit- 
bourne-house, 62, Mr. S. Tomlinson. 
——At Tron betige, the Rev. Benj. Wase. 
——Mrs. Marsh, wife of the Rev.G. Marsh, 
rector of Hope Bowdler.—— At Brosely, 
George, third son of the late Alex. Gordon, 
esq. of Charter-house-square, London. 
Somerset.—At East Harsham, aged 88, 
Mr. T. Brewer. ——At Bath, Mrs. Selina 
Bathurst, sister of the Bishop of Norwich. 
81, B. Butter, esq. for man 
a oe the island of Antigua, ted late 
of Queen-square, Bath. Endowed with an 
enterprising spirit, Mr. Butter early in life 
sought and realized considerable property in 
the West Indies, with no other assistance 
than his own personal exertions: directed 
by sound observation and regulated by the 
strictest prudence; having encountered 
three perilous voyages in his attempts to 
reach these islands, and more than once 
saved himself and the crew by his intrepity, 
vigour, and of mind. His maxims 
were few well chosen, his habits tempe- 
rate, and his principles immutably stedfast, 


even 
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even in his last hour.——At Bath, the wife 
of J. G. Ravenshaw, esq.——At Bath, C. 
Penny, esq- At Camely, aged 94, the 
relict of the Rev. Thos. Seccombe, rector of 
that place, and of Brimpton, Som.—-—At 
Compton Martin, aged 103, Mrs. Candy. 
——March 12, At Ashill, aged 39, Mrs. 
Porter, sister of the late Mrs. Winton, of 
Bishops Hull.—— March 21. In Bath, 
Jane, relict of the late John Pinney, esq. 
of Great George-street, Bristol, and of So- 
merton Erle, Somerset——March 22. At 
Bath, the lady of Sir George S. Gibbes, M. 
D. and dau. of Edward Sealy, esq. of Nether 
Stowey. March 28. At Bath, Cathe- 
rine, relict of A. Robertson, esq, formerly a 
naval officer at Jamaica, and last survivi 
dau. of the late Capt. Patrick Sinclair, R. N. 
‘March 29. Lady Elton, wife of Sir A. 
Elton, bart. of Cleveland-court.—April 14. 
At Bath, the Rev. Edm. Butcher, late of 
Sidmouth, Devon, author of ‘‘ Sermons; to 
which ere subjoined suitable Hymns,” 2 
vols. 8vo. 1798—1806; ‘* Moral Tales,” 
12mo. 1801; ‘‘ The Substance of the Holy 
Scriptures Methodised,” 4to.1801; ‘ An 
Excursion from Sidmouth to Chester in 
1803,” 2 vols. 12mo. 1805; ‘*A Sermon 
before the Sw of the Unitarian 
Fund, June 9, 1813,” 12mo. 

Starrerp.—At Bilston, Jonathan Harts- 
horn, esq.——At Walsall, the Rev. J. J. 
Dewe, vicar of Alstonefield.——At Walsall, 
Mr. Weaver. 

Surrotx.—The Rev. Mr. Tiffen, curate 
of Fakenham.——At Wortham, 70, Rev. G. 
Betts, LL.B. pre of Lichfield, rector 
of the a sb West Winch and Over- 
strand, Norfolk, many an acti 

i for Norfolk and Suffolk Me 
Giles Pettitt, of Kirtling, who had lived on 
one farm for the long period of 82 years : 
*¢ And the farm that he held on his Honor’s 


estate 

Was the same which his forefathers till’d,” 
as far back as the year 1550.——At Pake- 
field, Anne, relict of Mark Munns Woolton, 
ent.——At Sudbury, aged 22, John Mac- 
» esq. of Caius College, Cambridge, 2d 
son of Sir L. Maclean. At Ipswich, aged 
101, Mrs. Sarah Prime: she was followed 
to the grave by her son in his 71st -_ 
At Bury, in Northgate-street, Mrs. Wells. 
Aged 75, Mrs. Bowle.—— Feb. 11. Aged 89, 
T. Newson, gent. of Sweffling ——Fel. 13. 
Aged 72, Samuel Howes, gent. one of the 
24 men of the Corporation of Ipswich. 
Aged 75, Mrs. Hammond, sister of W. Ham- 
mond, gent. attorney at law. At Bungay, 
Thomas Plowman, late of Brome parsonage. 
Feb. 18. Aged 77, John Dresier, esq. 
of Blythford Hall. He served.the office of 
high sheriff for the County in 1809. 
Feb. 23. Aged 31, Charlotte Mary, only 
dau. of Dr. Reeve, of Gislingham.—— 
W. Sikes, gent. of Long Metford. 
March 6. Mr. S. Gowing, one of the Com- 
mon Council of the Borough of Eye. —— 
March 8. At Worlingham-hill, 80, R. Spar- 



































(April, 


of remarkable Persons, 


TOW, esq. an active i for this Co. 
and chairman of the Bench of 
magistrates. —— March 10. Aged 58, Mr. 


Thomas Simpson, of Cretingham. For 
vigour and shrewdness of intellect; for pro- 
fessional knowledge as a farmer and valuer ; 
and for kindness of heart, he was justly es- 
teemed in the County. 

Surrey.—At Laurel , Adelston, 
near Chertsey, Charles Edward oo 

. formerly proprietor and manager o 
en Aas. and other provincial 
theatres. . This man married Miss E. 
Kemble, sister of Mrs. Siddons.———March 4. 
At Albury, near Guilford, aged 85, the Rev. 
Wm. Polhill, of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, 
M. A.1771. He succeeded the late Bishop 
Horsley in the Rectory of Albury, near 
Guildford, Surrey, 10 February, 1780, being 
presented to it by Heneage, earl of Aylesford. 
——March 16. At Stoke, near Guildford, 
aged 90, John Hughes, esq¢.——March 30. 
At Ashtead, W. Hambly, esq. April 2. At 
Dorking, 84, Catherine, relict of Rev. Owen 
Manning, of Godalming, Surrey, author of 
the History and Antiquities of Surrey, &c. 
who died in 1801.——4pril 2. At Rich- 
mond, the relict of the late Mr. Rob. Cock, 
many years vice-consul at Madeira. —— 
Apri 9. At St. Nicholas Guildford, the relict 

the late Mr. Thomas Morgan, aged 82. 

Sussex.—At Chichester, aged 67, Mrs. 
Greenfield, widow, and in a few hours after- 
wards, aged 27, Mrs.C, i herdaughter. 
——Thos. Dicker, esq. of banker, 
68. March 16. At Brighton, at an ad- 
vanced age, Thos. Elam, esq. late of Leices- 
ter-square, a Magistrate for Middlesex. 

Warwicxsuirt.—At Claverdon, aged 55, 
Thos. Wm. Wilcox, esq. — 

WestMorELAND.— March 21. At Ken- 
dall, Henry Reynell, 

Wirts.— At Potterne, F. Tanner, esq.—— 
At Appleby, 80, J. Dickenson, esq. of Duf- 
ton .———April 3. At Mere, the Rev. 
Rowland W. Howell, son of Rev. R. Howell. 








Worcestersuire.—At H Castle, 
Anne, widow of Moses Clarke, a 
At Holly-green, Mrs. Ballard. Mrs. 





Pearkes, dau. of J. Gist, esq. of Worming- 
ton-grange. 

Yorxsumre—At Askham, aged 86, Bryan 
T. Fawcett, The Rev. G. Harrison. 
——At Wakefield, aged 
——Aged 81, Mr. B. Spawforth, of Hor- 
ea - Lieut. Dowling, R N.—— Mar. 8. 
at Hammerton rectory, aged 59, the Rev. 
Robert Pyne.—— April 11. Aged34, Hub- 
bersty Middleton, esq. of Hull. 

Wates.—At Pembroke, aged 103, Anne 
Watkins. At Glansevern House, Lady 
Owen. ——At Welsh Pool, the Rev. E. Jones. 
At Llanfyllen, aged 86, R. Griffiths, esq. 

Scottanp.—At Edinburgh, aged 79, the 
Rev. J. Thomson. 

Iretann.—At the Deanery-house, Cork, 
Mrs. Ellington, widow of Major-Gen. Elling- 
ton, and dau. to the very Rev. the Dean of 
Cork. 





75, Mrs. Harper. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from March 26, to April 23, 1822. 








Christened. Buried. 2and 5 132] 50 and 60 126 
Males - 722 1445 | Males - 666 1996 § 5and10 74] 60and 70 124 
Females - 723 Females - 630 f °~* : 10 and 20 47] 70 and 80 96 

Whereof have died under two years old 294 £ } 20 and30 84] 80and 90 57 
: 6 { 30 and 40115 | 90 and 100 10 
Salt £1. per bushel; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 137 | 





GENERAL AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending April 13. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
> & S & e . & a & » -«& e 4. 
44 2 18 @2 16 4 19 8 20 11 21 7 

















CORN EXCHANGE, April 22, 1892. 


We had but a small supply of Grain in general this morning.—Fine Wheat being in de- 
mand sold readily at an advance of 2s. to 3s. per quarter on last Monday’s prices ; and there 
was a better sale for middling samples.—Fine Malting Barley sold freely at an advance in 
the prices, but the inferior stained Corn was dull in sale. 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, April 22, 45s. to 50s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, April 17, 34s. 34d. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, April 19. 


Kent trsesereeeeee Ql 68, to Sl. Os. | Kent Pockets...........+. @l. 10s, to Sl. Ss. 

Sussex Ditto .......... gl. 4s. to 3l. Os. | Sussex Ditto. ........ w+. 2. 88. to Sl. 19s, 

Yearlings ..........00+« . 14 10s. to 31. Os. | Essex Ditto...........0++ .3l. Os. to 4l. 4s. 
F » fine, 4/. 10s. to 101. 10s. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, April 21: 


St. James’s, Hay 4/. 4s. 0d. Straw 11. 16s. 0d. Clover 4l. 10s. 0d.—Whitechapel, Hay 41. 0s. Od. 
Straw 11. 10s. 0d. Clover 5/. 8s.—Smithfield, Hay 41. 0s. 0d. Straw 11. 14s, 0d. Clover 4. 10s, 


SMITHFIELD, April 22. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
Beef ....ssscereseeeeeeeee 3S. Od. to 38. 8d. | Lamb .. ssseseeses 45. Od. to 5s. Od. 


Mutton . ........ ereceee 3s. Od. to 3s. 6d.| Head of Cattle at Market April 22: 
Wi stenncsacenie deena 3s. 8d. to 5s. Od. ee 2,480 Calves 250. 
Pork ..ccccccrcssveseeeee 28 Sd. to 48. Od. Sheep and Lambs 22,100 Pigs 200. 


COALS, April 22: Newcastle, 31s. Od. to 40s. 3d.—Sunderland, 32s. 6d. to 41s. Od. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. April 22: Town Tallow 46s. 0d. Yellow Russia 52s. Od, 
SOAP, Yellow 80s. Mottled 90s. Curd 94s.—CANDLES, 9s. 6d. per Doz. Moulds 115. 0d, 





THE AVERAGE PRICES of Navicaste Canat Suares and other Property, in 
April 1822 (to the 25th), at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New Bridge-street, London. 
—Grand Trunk Canal, 1840/. Div. 75/. per Ann.—Birmingham, 5801. ex Div. 12/. Half- 
year.—Leeds and Liverpool, 356l. Div. 12/.—Neath, 420/. Div. 25/. per Aun.—Swansea, 
1901. Div. 10l.—Monmouth, 165/. Div. 10.—Grand Junction, 240/. Div. 9l.—Union, 
sol. Div. 41.—Ellesmere, 62/. Div. 3l.—Regent’s, 28/.—Worcester and Birmingham, 261. 
—Kennet and Avon, 18/. Div. 16s.—Grand Union, 20/.—Huddersfield, 13/.—Portsmouth 
and Arun, 12/. Disc.—Thames and Medway, 20/.—Ditto 501, Optional Loan Notes, 

ing 5i. Cent. Interest, 48/.—Crinan, 2/. 2s.—Croydon, 21. 23.—Ditto Railway, 
131.—West Fodia Dock, 184/. Div. 10/. per Ann.—London Dock, 1071. Div. 41.—Globe 
Assurance, 1321. Div. 6l.—Imperial, 92/.’ ex Div. 41. 10s.—London Assurance Fire Shares, 
271. 10s. ex Half-yearly Div. 15s—Rock Assurance, 1/. 18s. Div. 2s.—Grand Junction 
Water Works, 55/. Div. 2/. 10s. per Ann.— West Middlesex, 52/. Div. 2l.— London 
Bridge, 471. average, ex Half-yearly Div. 1/. 5s.—Westminster Gas Light Company, 70/. 
ex Div. 41. per Cent. Half-year—New Ditto, 20/. Premium, ex Half-year Div. vent 
Garden Theatre Share, 400/,—Drury Lane New Ditto, Five Shares, wit biatot rent, 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From March 28, to April 26, 1822, both inclusive. 


é Ex. :Bills, | Ex. Bills 
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*,* South Sea Stock, 89, 874, 87§, 9874. 
RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 





METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From March 27, to April 26, 1822, both inclusive. 














Fahrenheit’s Therm. } Fahrenheit’ Therm. . 
‘sd 32 ¢ 'S .;'\Barom. “3. /8-2) 3 | |] Barom. 

> B S g ¢ olin pte. Weather. | ~e Ss = 3 $ 3/5 pts. Weather. 
Axsle=|* =z NAS |o® = 
Mar. °° ° o | Apri. ° ° co 

27 | 47 | 57 | 50 || 30, 20/fair i] 11 | 40 | 46 | 41 jie9, 99 

28 | 52 | 66 | 50 || 29, 99| fair | 12 | 42 | 50 | 46 > 76 [rain 

29 | 47 | 58 | 50 || 30, 44! fair 13 | 50 | 57 | 48 > 94 

30 | 50 | 53 | 42 || 29, 50|showery || 14 | 48 | 58 | 49 |/30, 04 [cloudy 

31 | 89 | 43 | 39 || 30, 42/stormy slt.| 15 | 50 | 61 | 47 » 04 |cloudy 


Apri} 40 | 46 | 42 » 38 


fair 16 | 47 | 55 | 47 > 04 Jrain 
2 | 40} 48} 40 > 35/fai 


fair 17 | 48 | 54 | 46 |/29, 92 | 









































f sh 
3 | 41 | 52] 45 | 18 | 46 | 52 | 44 || , 67 |eloudy 
4 | 46 | 50/| 46 | 19 | 45 | 53 | 47 || , 74 |showery 
5 | 46 | 52/| 46 || 20 | 45 | 54 | 48 > 74 sie 
6 | 46 | 53 | 42 21 | 48 | 57 | 54 » 50 rain in event. 
7 | 39 | 49} 40 22/| 50| 58 | 46 || , 43) 
8 | 40 | 48 | 36 23 | 45 | 56 | 47 » 34 |showery 
9 | 35 | 48 | 36 24 | 50/ 57 | 48 || , 67 
10 | 33 | 44 | 38 25/49/58 | 46]) , 58 








26 ' 47' 57 '' 50 ! 30, 02 ‘fair 





JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER, 











